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WHITTINGTON’s HOUSE IN SWITHIN’s PASSAGE, MOOR LANE, 


TuHIs Original mausion of the famous Sir Richard Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of 
London, is in every respect a curiosity; and, though not the dwelling of a man of 











. literary genius, will interest every description of persons. Whittington was no fabulous 
f ie personage: we have seen in the City Records his name as SHERIFF in 1389, and as 
. . Lorp Mayor in 1397, 1408, and 1425; nor is the story of his fortunate cat by. any 
il means improbable,—for recent voyagers on the African coasts have proved the domes- 
? tic importance of this animal, and exhibited such misery from its absence, as would 
: render a cat, in numerous situations, worth many bars of gold. It is probably true, 
n | also, that he heard Bow-bells_ at the foot of Highyate-hill,—a situation favourable to 
’ the purpose, and where a stone records the fact: and it is certain that, having lent t 
I- 60,000/. to assist Henry V. in equipping his army, he magnanimously burnt the King’s H 
s, bonds at a city-feast, on Henry’s return from the conquest of France, exclaiming, 
. “ Never before had subject such a king ;” a compliment which Henry returned, by 
I rejoining, “ Nor king such a subject.” When Mercer’s Hall was burnt, in the fire of 
1666, many relics of this famous citizen were then destroyed: but his house still 
€ remains as above; and his alms-houses and college exist as monuments of his 


benevolence and public spirit. 








C 
; For the Monthly Magazine. the school, not meaning to call in ques- 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. _ tion, however, its indisputable claim to 


Ane those seminaries which be denominated an academy, acollege, 
have enjoyed a large and lasting a university. These titles it derives 
. share of reputation and patronage, from royal charter, that of a school 
: stands pre-eminently conspicuous the from the received manner of tuition. 
medical school of Edinburgh. We say ‘The statutes do indeed speak of the 
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8 The Medical School of Edinburgh. 


pomveria of the academy, butit is not 
to be imagined that the students are 
enclosed within these inviolable boun- 
daries. The students encamp with the 
citizens, none reside within the college 
buildings, and they only repair to the 
university courts, as the boys to a day- 
school, to hear lectures: neither 1s 
there any effort to keep up strict disci- 
pline, yet the real excellence of the 
instruction secures a pretty regular 
attendance. : 

It would certainly be possible to 
imagine a cirele of medical sciences 
more nearly perfect than Edinburgh 
can yield; but, I conceive, it would be 
no easy task to find a more complete 
course of medical instruction actually 
exemplified in any school in Europe. 
No age is disqualified for entering, but 
the age of twenty-one is necessary to 
graduation. No narrow sectarian 
subscriptions are required upon matri- 
culating, which is accomplished by 
paying ten shillings, and the enrolling 
of the name. The laws of the senate 
impose upon candidates for doctorship 
a residence of three years in their own 
or some other university, and that dur- 
ing this period he should have at- 
tended upon the chairs of anatomy 
and surgery, of chemistry, of materia 
medica and pharmacy, of theory of 
medicine, and of practice of medicine, 
each six months: upon the chair of 
botany three months; and, upon the 
clinical lectures, either two three- 
months’, or one six-months’ course. 
Upon these subjects they will receive 
no ticket but that of a college profes- 
sor, not regarding the certificates of 
private lecturers, or professors by 
courtesy, as equivalent in any degree. 

The clinical, or bedside, medicine 
implies a regular visiting of the infir- 
mary,in which there are good opportu- 
nities of seeing medical practice. 

These classes must be attended; but 
no pupil of the college would think of 
missing the opportunity of listening to 
the unrivalled obstetrical prelections 
of Dr. Hamilton, though not necessary 
to graduation; nor would he overlook 
the excellent course of medical juris- 
prudence, or State-medicine, as it has 
been caked in England. 

Besides the 
sional teachers, 
rich in excellent 
and, though their tickets 
as to graduating, 
those of the 
no vile 


authorized profes- 
Edinburgh is also 
private lecturers ; 
are not, 
on a level with 
professors, still is there 
jealous domineering desire 
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to prevent the college pupils from 
attending them also. Dr. Barclay’s 
course of anatomy was rich in re. 
search. Mr. Fyfe’s practical chemis- 
try very improving. Dr. Thompson's 
course of lectures on practice of physic 
was expected anxiously. Dr. Saun- 
ders, on that subject, gave forth many 
ingeniously singular opinions. Private 
dispensaries afforded much profitable 
employment ; and, to those who wished 
to combine other sciences with medi- 
cine, Professor Leslie’s Natural Philo- 
sophy, Professor Jameson’s Natural 
History, Dr. Brown’s Belles Lettres, 
and Professor Wilson’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, offered a copious fund of 
knowledge. Two large societies of 
students, the Royal Medical and 
the Royal Physical Societies, held 
frequent debates upon medical and 
literary subjects; and those who 
were more disposed to enter upon an 
humbler arena of scientific disputa- 
tion might find a great variety of 
more ephemeral medical and philoso- 
phical associations. They who at- 
tended diligently to these studies 
would find three years rapidly elapse. 
Before the 24th of March of the third 
session, an Inaugural Dissertation, in 
Latin, behoved to make its appearance 
on the table of the Dean of the Faculty. 
Some of these theses have done great 
credit to the diligence and learning of 
the young authors. Others, having no 
taste for the crambe bis cocta of Latin 
grammars and dictionaries, pronounced 
the requisition a bore, and had re- 
course to private hands for a smart 
snug little essay of about twenty pages 
of words, conveying nothing, or no- 
thing that has not been known for cen- 
turies. ‘The professors did not admire 
such supposititious productions; but it 
was difficult of detection, and still 
more of prevention. 

The delivery of a thesis is only pre- 
paratory to the more alarming afiair of 
subinitting to the examination of the 
six professors, who severally and re- 
spectively interrogate the candidate 
for graduation on the subjects required 
by the Statuta Solennia. ‘This is in the 
Latin language; and, to men of ner- 
vous temperament, sufficiently form!- 
dable. I happen to know that one un- 
fortunate young man fell from his 
chair, and nearly or quite fainted on 
or about the first question. Every 
effort is made to allay the trepidation 
of the candidate, and to ascertain, by 
a fair and candid enquiry, the true 
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amount of his medical attainments. 
When it is considered how numerous 
questions the extensive sclences of 
anatomy, surgery, chemistry, materia 
medica, botany, with the practice and 
theory of medicine, can supply, it may 
be conceived that a full preparation 
for passing this ordeal triumphantly is 
not quite an insignificant exertion: 
indeed, I think it doubtful whether, all 
things considered, a much more equi- 
tably severe medical tribunal exists than 
that before which an Edinburgh gra- 
duate is summoned ; and it is certainly 
by no means too severe. Of 100 ap- 
plicants, I suppose that not much 
more than ten usually get rejected; 
and a sieve, which allows ninety grains 
in every hundred to pass through, can 
never be impermeable to moderate 
diligence. A deep consciousness of 
the indelible stigma attached to him 
who gets foiled in his effort to pass the 
examination, is a valuable inducement 
to the student to resist those tempta- 
tions to idle lounging which a city 
always presents. When the first day 
of trial is fairly got over, the other 
university-requisitions are not very 
alarming. Men, who bear the first 
test, are seldom afterwards rejected, 
except for contempt of court; yet the 
business is far from being completed. 
On the 24th of June, the candidate 
undergoes a second examination be- 
fore two professors, which, however, 
lasts not much more than five or six 
minutes; whereas the former continues 
nearly an hour and a half. He then 
receives an aphorism of Hippocrates, 
and a medical question, both of which 
he must illustrate in writing, and de- 
fend before the professors, who pro- 
pose them on the 6thof July. On this 
day he receives two Histories of 
Disease, with questions annexed : 
these he is expected to answer, and to 
defend his opinions, on the 22d of 
July, on which day he delivers in to 
the Dean of the Faculty eight printed 
Copies of his Inaugural Discourse. On 
the sist of July this Thesis is said to 
be publicly defended ; but the attend- 
oo is chiefly to hear the judgment of 
le professor who has examined it, as 
~ the merits of the performance. 
4S accomplished, all preparatory 
‘abours and cares are at an end; and 
it only remains that, on the Ist of 
a the degree should be con- 
rred publicly and solemnly. ‘The 
staduates promise to practise their 
Profession honourably, to remember 


the poor with compassion, and to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the university : 
all which, though of no earthly use, are 
much better than the subscriptions and 
oaths of other colleges in the south. 
They are pronounced by the principal 
of the university Doctors of Medicine, 
and admitted to the honourable cere- 
mony of Capping, after which they be- 
come really and truly physicians to the 
very ends of their finger-nails. 

The Edinburgh Diploma entitles to 
practise. anywhere in Britain or 
abroad, except in London, or within 
the bills of mortality. In Scotland, 
very many physicians practise gene- 
rally, not observing very scrupulously 
the difference of the medical and sur- 
gical spheres of exertion. The case is 
somewhat similar abroad. In no 
country are the distinctions of apothe- 
cary, surgeon, and physician, so very 
punctiliously attended to as in Eng- 
land; and, in the colonies, the Edin- 
burgh Diploma is much respected. 
In very few important stations are 
there not some medical men originally 
from this university. 

A man may pursue his studies for 
less than a hundred pounds a-year, 
but he must not drink much wine. 
Domestic expenses are decidedly 
less in Edinburgh than in London. 
The fee to each lecture is about 
the same; that is, four guineas; and 
the graduation fees may be esti- 
mated at less than twenty-four gui- 
neas. The professors are, in general, 
men of considerable wealth, various 
learning, affable condescension, and 
general urbanity of deportment. 
Looking upon the school as a whole, I 
doubt whether greater advantages can 
be simultaneously enjoyed in any ex- 
isting medical academy ; and I should 
wish any man, who would form a cor- 
rectand favourable idea of the general 
attainments of the medical students 
there, to attend a full meeting of the 
Royal Medical Society, on an evening 
in which a subject of general interest 
is discussed. Had I a sick brother or 
friend, and the liberty of choosing 
from all the members of the Aiscula- 
pian art, both exotic and indigenous, I 
should prefer a surgeon of the London 
school, and a physician of Edinburgh. 
He that aims at the high character of 
an accomplished general practitioner, 
will labour to combine the medical 
philosophy of the North, with the 
prompt and skilful manual dexterity 
of the South ; and he may —— 
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toils of acquisition with the reflection, 

that he is pursuing the direct path to 

the reputation, affluence, and comfort, 

of a really useful member of the state. 
—_ 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
RICKNELL on PURITY Of ELECTION. 
\ question of parliamentary 

reform has so long and so deeply 
engaged the public attention, that the 
friends of constitutional liberty hail, 
with pleasure, any rational production 
connected with the subject. While 
the expediency of the measure, or thie 
safety of the experiment, has been 
doubted, or denied, the inequality of 
our representation, and the increasing 
influence of corruption, are too palpa- 
ble to be controverted. It would 
argue, indeed, irremediable blindness, 
or extreme perversity, to affirm that 
our representative system requires no 
amelioration. Every thing human, by 
an ordination of nature, has a ten- 
dency to decay. Where the counter- 
action of any evil, whether moral, phy- 
sical, or political, is practicable, it can 
be effected only by the occasional 
adoption of salutary checks, or by ex- 
citing in the system a renovating pro- 
cess. The political condition of no 
state, whether great or small, remains 
Stationary. It is continually either 
progressing to maturity, or verging to 
dissolution. Change and vicissitude 
form the very essence of all sublunary 
things. Hence, it is wisdom in every 
people, when they are framing a new 
system of government, to provide for 
its revision at stated periods. Thus 
may abuses be speedily removed ; thus 
may errors in its principles, or its ad- 
ministration, be corrected ; and such 
alterations as the lapse of time, or 
change of circumstances, may have 
rendered expedient, be seasonably 
introduced. Then will the political 
machine, firm and sound in every 
part, continue to effect the purpose for 
which it was constructed. 
Parliamentary corruption has been 
long and justly the subject of com- 
plaint. Its baneful effects, not only in 
a political, but moral view, are univer- 
sally felt; and, by every friend to vir- 
tue and rational liberty, deeply la- 
mented. Against this evil, though 
several penal statutes have been 
enacted, no effectual remedy has yet 
been devised. 
To remove this grievance, and to 
secure a purer representation of the 
people, is confessedly an Object of 


Bicknell on Purity of Election: 
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superlative importance. This is the 
main purpose of a letter, addressed to 
the Right Hon. G. Tierney, by John 
Laurens Bicknell, F.R.s. How farthe 
measure, recommended by the acute 
and intelligent author, is calculatedto | 
operate as a preventive of the evil, the | 

friends of liberty shall be enabled to 
judge for themselves. 

After defining, what is implied in the 
term ‘“ Parliamentary Reform,” the 
author procecds to enquire into the 
expediency of annual parliaments, 
vote by ballot, and universal suffrage, 
Elections annually recurring he expli- 
citly condemns, as unfavourable to the 
acquisition of parliamentary experi- 
ence, highly injurious to the morals of 
the people, and likely to augment, in- 
stead of diminishing, ministerial in- 
fluence. 

Of voting by ballot, he expresses 
himself thus— 

“ Voting by ballot appears to me to bea 
mode of election perfectly uncongeuial to 
the open and generous spirit of English- 
men. It hazards your being stabbed in 
the dark by a man, who, in the day-light, 
would not dare to raise a finger against 
you. It is calculated to give a loose to all 
the basest passions of human nature—to 
cover fraud in its worst and most malevo- 
lent operations, and to shelter the ungrate- 
ful and the hypocrite in the veil of obscu- 
rity. Thecandidate must necessarily face 
his constituents; let him have equal fair 
play, and be ever enabled to distinguish 
his friends from his opponents.” 

Universal suffrage he considers to be 
liable to still graver objections. 

After enumerating the various evils 
arising from the practice of bribery 
and corruption, he proceeds to ob- 
serve, that, if means could be devised, 
by which the candidate for a seat in 
parliament could be deterred from 
bribing, purity of election, as a neces- 
sary consequence, would be effectually 
secured. The Statute against Simony, 
it would appear, suggested to him the 
mode, by which, he conceives, that this 
important result might be completely 
attained. In the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries, this abominable barter was as 
common as the “sun at noon-day.” 
By the Ecclesiastical Law, the pul- 
chaser was liable to ecclesiastical 
censure ; but, as it was a crime not 
punishable by the Common Law, the 
patron, who participated in the benefit 
ot this iniquitous traffic, escaped with 
impunity. Ky the efficacy of our 
Statute Law, the offence has been 
nearly annihilated ; and, unless by 


name, 
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name, is now soarcely known. A 
similar remedy, he conceives, may be 
applied, to prevent corruption and 
bribery at parliamentary elections. 
The author proposes, therefore, a 
legislative enactment, binding every 
candidate for a seat in parliament to 
take the following oath, previously to 
the commencement of polling : 

“‘] do swear that I have not, by myself, 
or by any agent or other person or persons 
whatsoever authorized by me, given or 
bargained, promised or agreed to give, to 
any person or persons whatsoever, any sum 
or sums of money or pecuniary advantage, 
compensation er remuneration, for the 
purpose of obtaining, or procuring, or 
receiving, any vote or votes for the elec- 
tion for this borough, and that I am not 
party or privy to any such gift or promise. 
And I do swear that I will not, during 
this election, either by myself, or any 
agent or other person authorized by me, 
give, or Cause to be given, or promise to 
give, any sum or sums of money, or other 
compensation or remuneration whatsoever, 
for the purpose of obtaining, or procuring, 
or receiving, any vote as aforesaid. And 
that I will not repay any sum or sums of 
mouey, or make good any engagement, 
agreement, or undertaking, given or en- 
tered into by any person or persons what- 
soever, for the said purposes, or any of 
them; or will { ratify or confirm any such 
agreement, engagement, or undertaking. 

**So help me God.” 

All votes given previously to the 
administration of this oath to be de- 
clared null and void. 

He proposes, also, that the success- 
ful candidate, previously to the return 
being made by the returning officer, 
Shall take and subscribe an oath, 
couched in nearly the same terms as 
the preceding one, solemnly declaring 
that he had not, either directly or 
otherwise, violated the engagements to 


‘ Which, by that oath, he bound himself 


to adhere. The returning officer, who 
sha!l neglect to administer the oaths, 


to be punished with fine or impri- 
sonment. 


To ensure the due observance of 
these oaths, he proposcs an enact- 
ment,— 
we. eo if any person or persons having 
shall le said oaths, or either of them, 
lie al Contrary to the said oaths or 
oaths : them, or any part of the said 
seme either of them, and shall be con- 
Festa in any of his Majesty’s courts at 
Mi en or at any assizes to be holden 
shall b county where such oath or oaths 
nanan been taken, by the evidence of 
et more credible witnesses, of falsely 
ring in any matter or thing iv the said 


oaths or either of them contained, the per- 
son so convicted shall be adjudged to be 
guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury, and 
shall sutfer the punishment for the said 
crime of perjury ; and the person so con- 
victed shall, upon such conviction, forfeit 
and lose his seat in the Commons House of 
Parliament.” 


The measure here proposed, if not a 
complete corrective of the evil, would 
serve to reduce it to comparative in- 
significance. The sanctity of an oath, 
the facility of detection, with the 
penalty annexed to legal conviction ; 
to which may be added, the conscious- 
ness of the candidate, that, if he vio- 
lated his oath, he would be at the 
mercy of his adversaries, who might 
accept a bribe in order to betray him, 
would operate as a powerful, if not 
irresistible, restraint from attempting 
to influence the votes of electors. 
The plan proposed, if it would not 
correct the inequality of our repre- 
sentation, would at least expel the 
bane of corruption; and this, surely, 
would be no common benefit, both to 
the community and the constitution. 
Its great recommendation is, that it 
disturbs no private rights, invades no 
private property, requires no compen- 
sation for lost patronage, and presses 
peculiarly on no party. This is not 
all. It could hardly fail to lead, ulti- 
mately, to a just and constitutional 
reform in parliament. The suggestion 
appears to be at once judicious and 
practicable, no complex machinery 
being required to carry it into effect, 
while the supreme importance of the 
object forcibly recommends it to the 
serious attention of our legislative 
authorities. The letter is neatly writ- 
ten, its principles are friendly to 
liberty, and the motives of its author 
entitled to commendation. 

—__— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


SOME ACCOUNT of the SYSTEM of GYM- 
NASTIC EXERCISES which has been 
INTRODUCED into VARIOUS PUBLIC 
ee, EDUCATION upon the 
CONTINENT; by M. CLIAS, Professor 
of Gymnastics. 

. Cxias is a native of Berne in 
M Switzerland ; and, at an early 
period of life, had the command of a 
detachment of light artillery, to defend 
his country against the inroads of re- 
volutionary Franee. Being stationed 
in the mountains of Oberland, where 
their immediate service was not re- 
quired, he turned his attention to- 

wards 
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command. By training them gradu- 
ally, to well-regulated exercises, he 
was himself surprised at the increase of 
their strength and rapidity of move- 
ment, as well as at their superior state 
of health compared with that of other 
troops in cantonments, and accus- 
tomed only to the common routine of 
exercise. ; ’ 

The improvement of his soldiers 
attracted the attention of his superior 
officers, and he was soon in a situa- 
tion to put his plan to a more exten- 
sive trial, which was attended with the 
most complete success. 

When peace was restored, he turned 
his attention to introduce gymnastic 
exercises into civil life. The magis- 
trates of Berne, convinced of the uti- 
lity of his object, enabled him to carry 
his purpose into execution. An ex- 
tensive gymnasium was formed, and a 
number of pupils put under his care. 
Repeated examinations before profes- 
sional gentlemen, and other official 
persons, convinced them, that the acti- 
vity, health, and morals, of the youth 
placed under his care, had been much 
improved. Of these facts, he is in 
possession of the most satisfactory tes- 
timonials, of which the following is 
one : 

“The gymnastics of M. Clias unite 
every advantage; and, if considered mi- 
nutely, will be seen to possess every thing 
that is essentially useful in correcting nu- 
merous deformities, and in eradicating 
obstinate diseases, ‘They are pertectly 
adapted to the exigencies of life, and to 
the rules of living economy; they increase 
the energies of useful properties, and insure 
their duration. The author, always ani- 
mated by a desire of extending the re- 
sources of health, invents new exercises 
every day, in order to call those organs 
into action which ordinary means would 
have permitted to remain dormant and 
useless, That wise direction so well cal- 
culated to the wants of nature, will always 
render the system of the Professor of 
Berne worthy of recommendation.” — Dic- 
tionnaire des Sciences Médicales, tome 52, 
page 28 et 29, 

He has also been employed in the 
celebrated establishments of Fellem- 
herg, and that of Pestalozzi, where his 
system forms now a regular part of 
the course of education. 

For some time past he has superin- 
tended a gymnasium, or school of exer- 
cises, at Paris. His plan is fully deve- 
loped in his work on elementary exer- 


cises, Where his gradations are detailed 
i. 


te 


M. Clias’s System of Gymnastic Exercises, 


wards the improvement of the physical 
powers of the body of troops under his 
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in a series of elegant outline e. 
gravings. 

He is now in England, and has the 
honour of being permitted by his royal 
highness the commander-in-chief, t 
introduce his plan of exercise into the 
Military Asylum at Chelsea. The ex. 
hibition of his muscular powers, and 
imitations of the attitudes of some of 
the finest ancient statues, at the last 
lecture of Sir Anthony Carlisle at the 


Royal Academy, met with the greatest Ls 


applause ; as well as the marked appro- 
bation of the president and council, by 
whom he has been employed to train 
and improve the attitudes and muscular 
exertions of their living model. 

The object of M. Clias’s improve- 
ments are by no means confined to the 
military profession. He is disposed 
to think that they are even of more 
utility in counteracting the bad effects 
of too sedentary an education. He 
has seen very striking examples of the 
improvement of the moral, as well as 
the physical, condition of youth, in 
large schools, by the introduction of 
his plans. The natural proneness of 
youth to active exertion is well 
known, and the propriety of counter- 
balancing mental by muscular exercise 
is generally allowed. M. Clias pro- 
poses to take advantage of this prin- 
ciple of nature, by teaching young 
persons to develope their muscular en- 
ergies gradually, and with propriety. 
In the pursuit of those undirected 
exercises, in which the natural ener- 
gics of youth are prone to engage 
them, some sets of muscles are liable 
to be overstrained, while others re- 
main dormant; and, by sudden exer- 
tion, strains and other accidents fre- 
quently occur. By the plan of M. 
Clias, every accident of this kind 1s 
obviated. “His pupils commence with 
the most gentle and natural EXerclses ; 
aud gradually proceed, according 4 
their strength permits, to the more 
violent. Every limb and muscle 3s 
gradually suppled and brought into 
action without being strained ; till, at 
length, all the muscular powers of the 
body are completely developed. 

Such are the objects proposed to be 
attained by this system of gymnastic 
education, which is so far from intet- 
fering with the improvement of the 
mental faculties, that they are dec 
dedly improved by its adoption. Sound 
sleep follows fatigue, and the person 
rises in the morning with the min 
refreshed, and the attention enlivenet 
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1823. 
With that enthusiasm which prompts 
all the inventors, or revivers, of any 
new or useful art, M. Clias’s ambition 
looks forward to the formation of a 
erand and extensive gymnasium, wor- 
thy of the great nation to which he 
now dedicates his abilities, where 
every species of useful exercise might 
be taught and practised, and inspi- 
ring confidence in action, and com- 
parative security in danger. 
Such, however, is the nature of his 
plans, that they may be accommo- 
dated to schools of every description, 
and even introduced without inconve- 
niency or trouble into the most private 
domestic establishment. His objects 
are not alone confined to improve the 
physical energies of young men; he 
professes, also, to remedy many of 
those evils and deformities which are 
the consequences of the neglect of ex- 
ercise in mature age. 
—a_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ROM the number of papers in- 
serted in your Magazine on sub- 
jects of the greatest interest to the 
public, 1 am induced to send you the 
resolutions lately entered into by a 
considerable proportion of the coun- 
try-gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
of Doncaster. Few towns in England 
have within the same range so many 
mansions, belonging to estates of about 
30001. a-year, and upwards; and the 
Possessors are as much addicted to 
field-sporis as persons of the same de- 
scription in other parts of the country. 
They appear, however, to view our 
game-laws in their proper light; and, 
by the insertion of their resolutions in 
your Magazine, I am inclined to think 
that country-gentlemen in- general -will 
be induced to investigate them with 
more attention. 
lhe evils introduced by these laws 
are olten talked of, but they are by no 
means duly appreciated. It is not 
merely the number of convictions an- 
rg that would startle every person 
: lumanity:; the months of confine- 
ent prior and subsequent to these 
fonvictions; the expense attending 
es the ill-blood excited in the 
rt Preyer: and their demoraliza- 
violation i aa them to greater 
tichly hs of the law, are circumstances 
sily deserving of the attention of the 
legislature. 
= complain much of the expense 
Poor-laws ; though, by the way, 
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I may observe, that it has amounted 
to its present enormous height by the 
payment of labour out of this fund, and 
not by the provisions for proper ob- 
jects, under the good laws of Queen 
Elizabeth ; yet no inconsiderable part 
of this sum will be found to arise out 
of the game-laws. When a poacher 
is seized by a lynx-eyed country squire, 
no consideration can arrest his wrath; 
and in avery short time the parish is 
put to more expense than all the hares, 
partridges, and pheasants, on his estate 
are worth. The unfortunate wight is 
sent to prison; the wife and children 
to the workhouse. I was told not long 
ago of an instance of this kind, where 
two poachers were taken up, and the 
consequence was, a couple of women 
and a dozen children became charge- 
able on the parish. 

‘T'wo grounds, then, for a repeal of 
the game-laws present themselves,— 
humanity and expense. In opposition 
to them is pleaded the amusement of 
the country-gentlemen. Iam not in- 
clined to detract from the utmost 
weight that can be given to this latter 
argument; though, if [ were inclined 
to dwell upon the disputes between 
country-gentlemen themselves on the 
real or pretended encroachment on 
their mutual rights by eath other, it 
would seem that their amusements out 
of doors are not a little embittered by 
the family bickerings to which they 
are continually giving rise. But it 
may be doubted whether they will 
suffer at all in their amusements by 
the proposed measure, of making game 
saleable in the market, and every man 
of landed property having a right to 
kill game on his own estate. Land- 
lords may make what terms they please 
with their own farmers; and, when it 
is the mutual interest of both parties 
to preserve the proper quantity of 
came on the land, more persons will 
be interested in its preservation. The 
eye of the farmer will see farther than 
that of the gamekeeper. 

But, be this as it may, 1 could wish 
that the country were well informed 
on the amount of the tax imposed upon 
it for this supposed benefit of the 
country-gentlemen. 

DONCASTRIENSIS, 





Resolutions. 

We, the undersigned proprietors of 
estates in the county of York, have wit- 
nessed with deep regret the demoralization 
of the lower orders, occasioned by the ha- 
bits of poaching, and the calamitous events 
which 
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which so frequently occur, in the preserva- 
tion of game, under the existing laws. 

We are convinced that these evil conse- 
uences are derived, in a great degree, 
rom the operation of those statutes, by 

which the sale of game is constituted en 
otfence. 

That the occupation of the poacher 1s 
taken up for the purpose of supplying, 
clandestinely, those wants which cannot 
at present be supplied lawfully. 

That this illegal occupation would 
speedily cease to exist, if a legal sale were 
permitted, and the markets allowed to be 
honestly furnished with game, as they are 
with all other articles of general demand, 

It is our firm opinion that, under a sys- 
tem of open sale, the preservation of 
game, far from being rendered more difh- 

cult, would be greatly facilitated ; that the 
ordinary care, which is found sufficient for 
the protection of other descriptions of 
saleable property, would then be equally 
sufficient for this. That an armed force, 
and instruments of death, would no longer 
be requisite to defend it; and sanguinary 
conflicts and midnight murders would no 
longer ensue from the efforts made to pro- 
cure it, 

That we therefore carnestly submit to 
the Legislature, the importance of lega- 
lizing the sale of game, under proper re- 
strictions ; believing, as we do, the present 
prohibition to be contrary to good policy 
in its spirit, and to humanity in its effects ; 
seeing that it has filled our jails with crimi- 
nals of its own creating, and established a 
nursery of ofienders among the humbler 
classes of the community. 


eo 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N reading the letter from your 

correspondent, A. B. C., 1 con- 
fess I was very much surprised at the 
confident manner in which he speaks 
of the wonderful feats a life-boat 
would perform, modelled upon his 
plan. Ifheis “no sailor,” nor aceus- 
tomed to nautical affairs, I cannot 
conceive how he can be competent to 
judge of the merits of the life-boat 
constructed by Mr. Greathead. His 
plan (Mr. G’s.) has certainly been 
improved upon, but the principle has 
been the same throughout, viz. to rive 

g 

the boat a floating capacity, which 
would not be destroyed if the sea 
should break aboard of her, In some 
boats, this has been accomplished by 
means of a double bottom ; in others 
by lockers round the boat, inside, 
made impervious to Water ; in others, 
by cases or casks, and by cork fixed in 







various parts of the boat. To deci 
which of these plans is best, is notth 
object of the present letter. But per. 
haps A. b. C. is not aware, that fo 
qualities are essential to render alife. 
boat suitable to the service; viz.  ” 
take the ground without danger, to 
draw but litthe water, to row or sail 
well, and buoyancy: 

If she does not take the ground 
well, there is a great danger of the sea 
causiag her to heel when she touches, 
and throwing the people overboard, so 
as to endanger their lives in landing, 
If she draws but little water she will 
not take the ground so soon, but willbe | 
carried on the top of the sea sohighon Be 
the land, that she will not be endan- 7 
veered by the waves striking her with ~~ 
any degree of violence. A boat, that | 
draws but little water, will generally |~ 
row well and sail fast, with the wind 7 
free, and has more buoyancy, Without | 
encroaching too much on the room he- 
cessary for managing her. It is true, | 
1 do not know upon what principle |~ 
your correspondent’s model is con | 
structed ; but, in order to her righting ie 
avain with such certainty as he speaks (7 
of, the form of the midship bend mustbe | 
triangular, which is certainly one ol F 
the worst that can be devised for taking | 
the ground, and drawing little water. | 
flow he intends preventing the crew F 
from getting wet jackets, in a heavy 
surf, 1 am quite at a loss, unless he | 7 
puts them under hatches; and ‘then, | 
perhaps, he would not find them in the 
best situation to render assistance 10 [F_ 
the shipwrecked mariner. It is atall > 
times found difficult to make a boat 
come about in a heavy swell, or evel 
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towear round. If your correspondents | ~ 
plan will ensure either of these m~- F7 
noeuvres without danger, it is desirable J 
that it should be made public, asit F 
would be the means of saving maby 7 
lives. = 

In this age of improvements ant x 
discoveries, is it not strange that sch FP” 
entific rules are not laid down for the : 


construction of ships. We are where 
We were fifty years since in this re 


spect; no general rule is recognized, F 
but every builder forms his own ideas F~ 


upon the subject; and, generally 
speaking, they die with him. Cannot 
any thing be done to remedy this ov. 
and put Ship-building upon an equal 
looting with the other arts ? 


Gerorce BayLey. 
Ipswich, Jan. 9, 1823. 
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Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sIR 
UN making the following remarks, I 
am actuated by no other feeling 
than that of alleviating, or rather at- 
tempting to alleviate, one of the many 
miseries that unavoidably fall on our 
poor fellow-creatures; I mean _ the 
mode adopted very frequently by their 
landlords, in recovering rent by sei- 
gure. 1 am not about to impugn the 
propriety of landlords having such a 
power, but the mode they use, which I 
do think is not quite as good as it 
might be; and I have been led te this 
conclusion by my experience, as a com- 
missioner of the Court of Requests for 
the lower division of Westminster, 
where poor wretches are very often 
summoned for the balance of rent 
remaining due, after every particle of 
furniture has been taken from them, 
which has been found insufficient to 
meet the demand: indeed, L am sorry 
to say, that the vindictive feelings ex- 
hibited in that court, but too clearly 
prove the general want of any thing 
like a hnmane desire to assist each 
ether, being implanted in the breasts of 
the lower classes, of whom I mean 
principally to speak. 

Numberless personsin this metropolis 
make a competent living by letting out 
miserable houses, in apartments, unfur- 
nished,—thus making a sort of certainty 
of getting their rent; and, though the 
poor should never be allowed to runin 
debt, (for it is cruelty, and not kind- 
ness, to let them do so,) these people 
are never very anxious about their rent 
while furniture enough remains to 
seize on forthe amount. But, as soon 
as they think ithas reached a sum that 
the goods will be sufficient to cover, 
pounce comes the broker, and carries 
them ail off,—and the succeeding part 
of the transaction is what I think 
might be mended very materially. 
Another broker is called in, who sets a 
value on the whole lot, without parti- 
cularizing the separate values, but 
lumping the whole ; these two notables 
then make out a statement, on a half- 
crown stamp, and swear to the truth 
of it before the parish constable, who, I 
am sorry to say, is generally a hired 
Substitute, and not a man at all likely 
to Investigate the matter, or assist the 
6verwhelmed and ruined lodger. All 
this is done, however, by Act of Par- 
liament, and has probably been enacted 
by the legislature with the very best 
‘utentions; but that it is grossly 
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abused, I am quite satisfied.—But to 
proceed; when the goods have been 
thus valued, and the above document 
sworn to, the furniture is first offered, 
at whatever the amount may be, to the 
landlord; and, if he does not take 
them, the valuing broker has them at 
the same price ; now, in this, there is 
but x00 much temptation for wrong- 
doing : the parties, directly interested, 
are those who place the value on the 
articles, and are afterwards to take 
them at that value; and the only man 
of authority who has to do with it, is 
the constable who administers the oath; 
and to whom the shilling (which I pre- 
sume he takes,) is generally an object, 
and to whom also the gin or porter 
drank on these occasions is also an 
object. 

As soon as all this is accom- 
plished, if it turns out that the goods 
are valued at less than the amount of 
the rent, which is too frequently the 
case, the destitute lodger is proceeded 
against for the remainder in the Court 
of Requests, as the cheapest ; and the 
stamped document of valuation is 
handed in to the commissioners, who 
are bound to receive it as evidence of 
the real value, though I have seen 
several of these, where it was apparent 
that the parties who had signed them 
could scarcely write their names. 

The last case that I recollect, came 
before the Court about three or four 
weeks ago, in which the furniture of 
an entire house, consisting certainly of 
but four rooms, had been seized by a 
broker, who acted as agent for some 
one who had a number of such houses 
in a poor neighbourhood ; the above- 
described mode of valuing had been 
resorted to, and a surprising number 
of things, (not perhaps of much real 
value, except to the poor housekeeper, ) 
had been estimated at 10/, the rent 
amounting to 12/. odd; the remaining 
debt was then reduced, to bring it 
within the jurisdiction of the court, to 
1/7. 19s. 11d. and the poor fellow im- 
mediately summoned for that amount, 
The commissioners present, with my- 
self, thought the case a very hard one ; 
and it was stated to the broker, that 
the totally destitute state of the de- 
fendant was such as to claim his 
mercy; but the broker would have 
“his bond,” mercy was out of the 
question, and all the commissioners 
could do was to give the longest pos- 
sible time allowed by the rules of the 
court for the payment ‘of the debt, 
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The broker remarked, that he would 
have forgiven the defendant the whole 
of the debt if he had not abused him ; 
so that personal pique had something 
to do withit: but who can wonder ata 
man’s being alittle (or even more than 
a little,) abusive, who sees his beds 
taken from under himself and his 
family, and is turned out, with “all 
the world before him, where to chuse 
his place of rest.” Surely, goods so 
seized should be put up to public auc- 
tion; I know, it is held out, that this 
would add greatly to the expense: 
granted,—but would it not add in a 
much greater degree to the nett pro- 
duce of the goods? I think it would. 

Besides, in the present mode, allthat 
government gets by these transactions, 
is the half-crown for the stamp; and 
surely it might forego, without much 
loss of revenue, the auction-duty of five 
per cent. on all goods seized for rent, 
Which did not amount to more than 
10/.: I repeat that the government, 
fond as it is said to be of taxation, 
might give up this item without much 
loss. Another thing 1 think ought to 
be done, which is, that the oath should 
be taken before a magistrate, and not 
in the loose public-house sort of way 
that it is now; or it should be taken 
before the churchwarden or rector of 
the parish where the seizure is made, 
or one of the overscers ; for these per- 
Sons would be likely to know some- 
thing of the parties, and in all proba- 
bility would interest themselves to see 
something like justice done between 
them. 

There is another circumstance con- 
nected with these, and indeed with 
almost all scizures for rent, which is 
abominable; it is the seizing of inti- 
nitely more goods than will cover the 
rent due, selling them all, and then re- 
turning the overplus of money to the 
party seized upon. This is, 1 believe, 
the law ; but, by what sophistry can it 
be shewn, that the money returned is 
at all equal to the portion of goods 
sacrificed to produce it? Suppose it 
to be 10/. that is to be returned : 40/. 
would very likely not re-instate the 
furniture sold for that sum as it stood 
before. This should not be. 

I have thrown out these few hints 
doubting not that some of your corre- 
spondents can suggest a better mode 
than mine of getting rid of, or at least 
remedying, this evil, which certainly 
it wants exceedingly; the poor, from 
their purchasing in small quantities, 
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always pay more for what they get 
than their more affluent neighbours, 
but, in nothing are they more oppres- 
sed than in the rent they pay : houses, 
that are let to speculating men (fre. 


quently themselves brokers, or jobbing - 


carpenters,) at 25/. or 30/. a-year, pro: 
duce to them, when let off in separate 
rooms, and even cellars, about 801. a- 
year. In addition to this, when the 
poor are overwhelmed, as I have 
shewn they are, by the customary 
mode of seizing for their rent, it really 
becomes acrying evil, which should be 
attended to and corrected. 

January 2, 1823. J. M. LACEY. 

i : 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

A WONDERFUL NARRATIVE of TWO 
FAMILIES, in FIVE LETTERS (0 4 
FRIEND in GREAT BRITAIN, by an 
AMERICAN. 

LETTER I. 
Dear Sir, 
HAVE been much interested in 

i reading the accounts given of the 

people of Loo Choo by two of your 

countrymen, Captain Hall and Dr. 

M‘Leod. As those people were 1gno- 

rant of the gospel of peace when these 

gentlemen were among them, itis won- 
derful that they should so far surpass 
the inhabitants of Christian counties, 
in the display of the mild and benignant 
virtues, and in the art of preserving 
peace among themselves, and with 
neighbouring nations. ‘That you may 
the better understand what there was 
in the accounts of this extraordinary 
people, which has been so interesting 
to me, I will collect a few passages 

from the journals referred to; a 

then, as a contrast, I will give you 4 

concise account of two large families 

of Christians, with whose history 
have been made acquainted in the 
course of my pilgrimage. 

Relating A. the inhabitants of the 
island called Loo Choo, or Lewchew, 
your countrymen have furnished the 
following paragraphs :— 

** Many of these islanders displayed 
a spirit of intelligence and genius. 
They all seemed to be gifted with 4 
sort of politeness, which had the falt- 
estclaim to be termed natural, for there 
Was nothing constrained, nothing stiff 
or studied in it. ; 

“It was interesting to observe, 10 
deed, how early the gentleand engaging 
manners of all classes here, won upon 
the sailors no less than upon the 
oflicers. The patives from the first 

were 
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were treated with entire confidence ; 
no watch was ever keptover them, nor 
were they excluded from any part of 
the ships; and not only was nothing 
stolen, but when any thing was lost, 
nobody even suspected for an instant 
that ithad been taken by them. 

‘That proud and haughty feeling of 
national superiority, so strongly ex- 
isting among the common class of 
British seamen, which induces them to 
hold all foreigners cheap, was at this 
island entirely subdued and tamed, by 
the gentle manners and kind behaviour 
of the most pacific people in the 
world. 

“Although completely intermixed and 
often working together, both on-shore 
and on-board, not a single quarrel or 
complaint took place on either side, 
during the whole of our stay. On the 
contrary, each succeeding day added 
to friendship and cordiality. 

“The administration of the govern- 
ment seems to partake of the general 
mildness of the people, and yet it ap- 
pears highly eflicient, from the very 
great order which is always main- 
tained, and the general diffusion of 
happiness. 

“Crimes are said to be very unfre- 

quent among them, and they go per- 
fectly unarmed; for we observed no 
warlike instruments of any description! 
not even a bow or an arrow was to be 
seen; and the natives always declared 
they had none. They denied having 
any knowledge of war, either by ex- 
perience or tradition. 
_ “We never saw any punishments 
inflicted at Loo Choo: a tap witha 
fan, or an angry look, was the severest 
chastisement ever resorted to, so far as 
we could discover. In giving orders, 
the chiefs were mild, though firm ; and 
the people always obeyed with cheer- 
fulness,” 

Such is the account which two of 
your naval officers have given of this 
amiable people. 

_ LETTER I. 

With pain and grief I now turn my 
attention to the promised contrast. 
The two families of professed Chris- 
tians, of whom I am to give you some 
account, are as numerous as were the 
families of Abraham and Lot, when 
they separated to avoid strife. They 
reside in the Northern Hemisphere, 
and are independent of each other, 
ms : any government, except what 
FF wf i established in their respec- 

Ve families, Each family has a patri- 
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arch, head, or chief, to whom the mem- 
bers show respect and yield obe- 
dience. 

These two families were formerly 
united under one head; but some difli- 
culty arose, which occasioned a bloody 
quarrel, and ended in a division of the 
one family into two. Ever since that 
period unhappy prejudices and jea- 
lousies have existed between them, 
which greatly endanger their peace 
and mutual welfare. 

A number of years subsequent to 
their separation, another dispute arose, 
which was managed in a very anti- 
christian manner, and much to the 
injury of both families. The difficul- 
ties were such as might have been 
settled in a few hours, had the parties 
been of a peaceable disposition, and 
inclined to govern their passions and 
conduct according to the precepts of 
their religion. But, unfortunately for 
them, this was not the case. Instead 
of that noble and benignant spirit in 
which the essence of Christianity con- 
sists, the spirit of selfishness, jealousy, 
and irritation, was permitted to reign, 
and it made horrible work. You can 
hardly conceive what a scene of re- 
viling occurred: their passions became 
more and more exasperated, and from 
hard words they soon proceeded to 
blows. How inconsistent with the 
character of Christians! with the ex- 
ample of him whose disciples they 
professed to be! Instead of loving, 
they hated one another! Instead of 
seeking each other’s good, they sought 
each other’s injury ! 

During this contest, parties from the 
iwo families often met each other for 
the purpose of fighting. Indeed, such 
was their malignity, that they mutually 


exerted all their powers to hill one 


another. In this savage quarrel some 
lives were lost, many persons were 
wounded, and great was the destruc- 
tion of property. ‘Their conduct on 
both sides bore a much greater resem- 
blance to that of barbarians than of 
Christians; indeed the spirit which 
they indulged could not be distin- 
guished from that of the evil one, who 
goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour. They were so lost, as to any 
proper sense of their obligations as 
Christians, that they even gloried in 
the most atrocious acts of robbery and 
violence. 

In this diabolical manner these fami- 
lies continued their quarrel for many 
months. At length, however, both 

parties 
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partics became in a measure exhaust- 
ed, and weary of the contest; a con- 
ference was proposed, and acceded to, 
for the purpose of reconciliation. 
This was prolonged for many days, 
and considerable altercation occurred , 
but at last, without any compensation, 
or evenconcession on either side, they 
agreed to drop the infamous quarrel, 
and to return to their former state of 
friendship and amicable intercourse. 
After having sustained mutual inju- 
ries to an amount which cannot be 
described, and after the causes of 
complaint had been multiplied a hun- 
dred fold, each party gladly accepted 
such terms as they might easily bave 
obtained at the commencement of the 
dispute.—Such are the folly and mad- 
ness of men in their sanguinary quar- 
rels with each other. 
LETTER III. 

Since the reconciliation, several 
things have been discovered in each 
of the families which indicate either 
partial insanity, or very incorrect views 
both of religion, and the means for 
preserving peace. Were these fami- 
lies what they profess to be, it would 
be natural to suppose that, on reflec- 
tion, they would be very much 
ashamed of such a barbarous and 
disgraceful quarrel; that they would 
deeply lament the dishonour done to 
religion, by the indulgence of such 
ungodly passions; and that they would 
Spare no pains to wipe away the re- 
proach, and to cultivate the spirit of 
forgiveness and brotherly love. There 
are, indeed, a few persons in each 
family who appear to be properly 
affected in view of the past transac- 
tions, and who are resolved to exert 
themselves to prevent, if possible, fu- 
ture animosities. But, however asto- 
nishing it may seem to you, a much 
greater number in cach family are 


often heard to boast of the in 


| juries the 
did to the other during the conflie’. 


They even glory in the number of their 
robberies and murders! Not only has 
this been done in private conversation 
but even in public newspapers ; as 
though it were truly an honourable 
thing for Christians to fight and injure 
one another, and as though the creater 
the injury, the greater the glory. 
a Sronmnatnnes relating to the 
quarre ave omittes 
The habitations of we hea se 
were separated b 
and both familie 


families 
y a navigabie Jake, 
S$ were concerned in 


commerce. During their conflict they 
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fitted out gun-boats, and praotiseg 
piracy on each other's merchandize, 
Several captures were made on each 
side ; and in several instances the 

boats of the different familics met on 


the lake,—in which cases the most | 


horrible fighting ensued. Perhaps no 
Algerines or Bucaniers ever fought 
with more deadly animosity than did 
these professed Christians; and, on 
which side soever a victory was gain- 
ed, the event was celebrated by a 
festival with savage and inhuman joy, 
Even since the professed reconcilia- 
tion of the two families, these piracies 
aud victories on the lake have been 
openly made the subjects of exultation 
and triumph ! ! 
Nor does the inconsistency of these 
families stop here: there are men in 
each of them who talk and write about 
a future quarrel, as though a succes- 
sion of these savage conflicts were as 
unavoidable, and as much to be ex- 
pected, as a succession of winters in 
the natural world. ‘They accordingly 
mention on each side the advantages 
they are likely to possess in the next 
quarrel, which they had not in the 
last ; what greater means of annoyance 
or defence. 
Indeed, while professed friends to 
each other, they go so far as actually 
to prepare for another quarrel. This 
they do with as much deliberation and 
as little shame as they in summer 
prepare for winter. It would astonish 
an intelligent and unprejudiced stran- 
ger, to hear with what indiflerence, oF 
rather with what pleasure, they talk 
about these future contests, as though 
fighting, injuring, and killing one ano- 
ther, were as free from crime as the 
purest acts of justice and beneficence. 
So complete is their delusion, that 
they seem to have no idea that such 
fightings result from their own lusts 
and passions, or that the most peace- 
able dispositions and eonduct on their 
part could have any tendency to prée- 
vent the recurrence of hostilities. 
The extraordinary conduct which I 
have just mentioned is in perfect 
accordance with a popular article of 
their political creed,—an article for 
which they evince much more respect 
than they do for the precepts of theit 
Saviour. The article referred to 18 
this,—that preparing fir quarrels 1 
the best means for preventing them. In 
reducing this article of faith to prac 
lice, they do not,—as some might be 
ed to imagine,—cultivate in their 
families 
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ilies “the meek and quiet spirit, 
hich is in the sight of God of great 
price ;” they do not “ put on the whole 
armour of God,” that they may be 
able to withstand the temptations to 
quarrel,—to which they may be ex- 
posed by their own or each other’s 
imprudence, or bad passions; they do 
not make it a point to be prepared, 
like true Christians, to *‘ overcome evil 
with good.” No; their preparations 
for quarrels are of an opposite charac- 
ter. They not only provide means 
for killing in self-defence, but means 
for the invasion, annoyance, assault, 
and destruction of each other, to gra- 
tify ambition, or to revenge wrongs. 
Their young men employ considerable 
time every year in learning the art of 
killing, and in rendering the horrid 
work of popular murder familiar to 
their minds, that they may not only be 
expert at the business, but unawed by 
its atrocity. 

Several persons in each family are 
set apart as professional fighters or 
man-killers ; these spend a great part 
of their time in learning the various 
methods of injuring and destroying 
their brethren. They are educated in 
the belicf, that “fighting glory is the 
greatest of all glories.” Allured by 
this ¢gnus fatuus, and by the fatal pri- 
vilege of wallowing in vice, they are 
induced to surrender their natural 
rights, to sink to the condition of 
slaves, and to spend their day of pro- 
bation in preparing to fight, or in 
fighting,—according to the dictates of 
their Patriarch. 

LETTER lv. 

It is obvious that these various me- 
thods of preparing for future quarrels 
are of the nature of menace and defi- 
ance, tending to excite and cherish 
jealousies and hatred between the 
families, They betray a want of con- 
fidence in each other, and an equal 
Want of confidence in God, as the pro- 
tector of those who obey him. ‘This is 
not all: these preparations for strife 
arc adapted to cherish that haughty, 
vindictive spirit, from which hostilities 
naturally proceed. This they deno- 
Minate the “martial spirit,” and re- 
gard it both as their glory and defence. 
toot 's a general sentiment in each 
fight ' that When the Patriarch says 
H i 5 yn far from being sinful to 
duty, Tha rk a that it is a 
ee 8 the head of each family 

Pposed to have power to super- 
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sede the commands of his Maker,— 
to change crime to virtue, and to 
authorize what God forbids. Hence, 
by the power of delusion, these two 
families are prepared to fight and shed 
each other’s blood, without any feel- 
ing of remorse or shame. 

{t must, however, be observed, that 
in their past quarrels, while each party 
declared itself to be innocent, each 
with truth accused the other of injus- 
tice, robbery, and murder. But this 
seems to have been done for the pur- 
poses of reproach, and to excite en- 
mity, rather than from any proper 
sense of each other’s guilt. For it was 
not uncommon for the fighters on one 
side to praise those on the other, as 
having bravely ‘ done their duty,” in 
their exertions to kill them! 

Another sentiment is entertained by 
each family, which has had a pernici- 
ous influence; namely, that the first 
offender in a quarrel is chargeable with 
all the evils which ensue. So the 
guilt of all the subsequent enormities 
is thrown back on the first offence, in 
a long train of moral evils. It hence 
becomes an important question with 
them, who was the aggressor? This of 
course is decided by each party in its 
own favour, and against the other. 
Thus the members of each family quiet 
their consciences in the perpetration 
of crimes of the blackest description. 

From the foregoing exhibition of 
facts and sentiments, you will clearly 
perceive that the expectations of a 
juture quarrel between these families 
are but too well founded. For the 
opinions they entertain, the passions 
they cultivate, and the menacing 
course which they mutually pursue, as 
naturally tend to produce hostilities 
as constant exposure to an infected 
atmosphere tends to produce in men 
disease and death. ‘“ Their feet are 
swift to shed bleod; destruction and 
misery are in their ways; and the way 
of peace have they not known!” 
Hence, probably, will result all tho 
necessity there ever will be for another 
quarrel between them. 

If no mention had been made of the 
fact that these families were profes- 
sors of Christianity, would you not 
have inferred, from the account given 
of them, that they were ‘ Northern 
Barbarians,” — the worshippers of 
Odin? Alas! Christian tamilies, not 
ashamed of long and bloody quarrels °* 
with each other! Not ashamed to 
boast 
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ries obtained by violence! Not 
ashamed to praise and cultivate the 
fighting spirit, and to make prepara- 
tions before-hand for quarrelling, and 
for murdering one another! To what 
part of the universe shall we go to 
find any thing more manifestly repug- 
nant to the spirit and example of Je- 
sus Christ? 

The narrative which I have given 
describes conduct so reprehensible, 
so unworthy of rational beings, so re- 
volting to the benevolent mind, that 
some may suspect that the whole is an 
extravagant fiction. But be assured, 
sir, that the facts were collected from 
well authenticated documents, with 
strict regard to truth, and without any 
disposition to exaggerate. I could 
give the names of the two families, and 
oi their places of abode, if it were ne- 
cessary ; but as their reformation, and 
not their reproach, is the object of 
these letters, prudence requires the 
suppression of their names. I may 
however state, that these two families 
have, On many accounts, a very re- 
spectable standing in society, and 
that their Christian ucighbours have 
generally adopted the same antichris- 
tian policy. 

LETTER V. 

You have now before you the con- 
trast which I promised between the 
pagans of Loo Choo and some profes- 
sed Christians of the Northern Hemis- 
phere. Isit not striking and humilia- 
ting? Is it not affecting to think that 
those uninstructed “gentiles do by 
nature the things contained in the 
law” of Christ, so much better than 
fighting Christians, who are favoured 
with the light of the gospel? “The 
son of man came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them ¥ and a parti- 
= object of his mission was— 

cace on earth, and good will amon 
men.” But who would suspect this 
from the sentiments, the policy, and 
the practice, of such Christians as [ 
have described? Would it not rather 
be supposed, from their example, that 
he came “to destroy men’s lives,” by 
promoting war on carth, and hatred 
among men? 
he mre eye oe 
es at ee ‘eal rete to a minia- 
ie Sarbarous policy of the 
nations of Christendom. But. wh 
the same policy is exhib; pong 
I xhibited as exist- 
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boast of public robbery and murder ; 
and, like savages, to celebrate victo- 
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ing between two families, who dog 
not perceive its antichristian characte 
and pernicious tendency? And why 
is so blind as not to see, that if such g 
policy were to become general among 
the numerous families in every coun. 
try, it would render this world an in. 
tolerable hell of contention and ni- 


sery, and depopulate the earth like a | 


general pestilence? 


Will not the inhabitants of Loo | 
Choo rise in judgment against Chris | 


tian nations, and condemn them!’ 
They have ‘no knowledge of war, 
either by experience or tradition,” 
“no warlike instruments,—not evena 
bow or at arrow ;” nor do they need 
any. Why? They have surer means 


of defence. ‘They have a pacific poli- | 
cy; they cultivate kind and peaceful | 


dispositions one towards another, and 
towards forcigners. These are more 
efficacious for the avoidance of war, 
than all the fighting apparatus of 
Christendom. See their powerful ef- 
fect on Britons, who had been trained 
up in the ‘science of destruction on 
board ships of war. ‘*'Thus,” says Dr. 
M‘Leod, who was a witness of the 
wonderful -conquest obtained by the 
Loo Choos, “that proud and haughty 
feeling cf national superiority, 80 
strongly existing among the common 
class of British scamen,—which in- 
duces them to hold all foreigners 
cheap,—was at this island entirely 
subdued and tamed, by the gentle 
manners aud kind behaviour of the 
most pacific people in the world. 
Thus by example these heathens 
taught Christians how to ‘* overcome 
evil with good!” Would it not be 
well for Christian nations to send to 
Lvo Choo for missionaries to come and 
teach them the spirit of the Christian 
religion, and the art of living “* peace 
ably with all men?” 
The two opposite kinds of policy 
which have been exhibited are Te 
markably distinguished by their fruits. 
The Loo Choo policy has for ages pre 
duced uninterrupted peace. ‘The p 
licy of Christendom has for ages pt 
duced a succession of public hostill- 
ties, in which hundreds of millions 
have been slain, or reduced to extreme 
misery; and the intervals of temporary 
peace have been constantly employed 
In oppressive preparations for war. 
Under the Loo Choo policy ‘‘ crimes 
are said to be very unfrequent,” and 
severe punishments seldom, if eve 
known: 
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known. Under the Christendom po- 
licy innumerable crimes have abound- 
ed; thousands of prisons have been 
filled with felons, many of whom were 
ruined in government-schools of de- 
pravity, or by the atrocious examples 
of rulers; and a multitude, which no 
man can number, have suffered capital 
punishments, or other punishments 
equally horrible. 

These different results are, in my 
opinion, the natural fruits of the diffe- 
rent species of policy. As every tree 
is known by its fruit, there can be no 
room to hesitate in pronouncing the 
pacific policy of the Loo Choos to be 
good, and the fighting policy of Chris- 
tendom to be bad. What reason, then, 
have the Christian nations to blush 
and to tremble in view of their flagrant 
apostacy from the very spirit of their 
religion! And how little reason have 
they to boast of their civilization, while 
savage war on their species is regarded 
by them as the highway to “the 
greatest of all glories!” or while “ one 
murder makes a villain,—millions a 


y 


hero! 
Yours affectionately, 
TELEMACHUS. 
I 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

RULES of the BRITISH COTTAGE s0- 
SOCIETY, for the providing COTTAGES 
and LANDS for the USE of the La- 
BOURING POOR, 

HE Society to consist of an unli- 
mited number of members: any 
person, male or female, having liberty 
to become such by purchasing one or 
more transferable shares. 

New shares always to be on sale, 
and the price never to vary; but at 
all times to be 51. each new share. 
Fixed at that price to prevent fluctua- 
ion, and to enable almost the whole 
population of the kingdom to become 
nembers, and thus have a stake in the 
welfare of it. 

The Society to be managed by a 
Court of Directors, chosen from the 
members; two to go out annually on 
the first Thursday in March, and two 
Others to be elected on the same day 
to fill their places. No female mem- 
= to have a right to vote at any of 
the public meetings, nor any male 
member, unless a holder of (twenty) 
shares. ‘The Directors to make an 
= report of the state of the So- 
: The annual profits to be divided into 

Carly equal moicties ; one such moic- 
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ty, and the whole of the subscriptions, 
to be expended in the purchasing of 
lands and buildings, and erecting cot- 
tages, and such other buildings as 
might appear most advisable to the 
Court of Directors; the other moiety 
to be divided among the members, 
according to the number of shares 
they hold. 

The whole of the lands purchased 
by the Society to be divided into 
allotments,—for spade husbandry,— 
of from one to (five) acres each, to be 
let to annual tenants not holding any 
other lands. 

Such persons as have been tenants 
of this Society, and their widows, to be 
entitled to annuities of not more than 
five per cent. per annum on one quar- 
ter of the rent they have paid the 
Society. Thus a tenant, who has paid 
10/. per annum for forty years, (being 
4001.) will be entitled to the interest 
on 100/.—say 5/. per annum, and so 
in proportion. 

A committee of members to be 
chosen, wherever an estate is pur- 
chased, to correspond with the Court 
of Directors. 

i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the MODE of PREVENTING SICKNESS 

at SEA; by T. FORSTER, M.B. F.L.S. 

BSERVING in a late number of 
the Monthly Magazine, an inge- 
nious letter on sickness at sea, [ am 
induced to add my own experience, 
and a few remarks on that distressing 
malady. Llagree with your correspon- 
dent, that it is peculiarity of motion 
which causes.the nausea and vomiting 
so often felt in a moving vessel; but I 
do not believe it depends altogether 
on the proper motion of the ship, so 
much as on a certain motion made by 
the human body, induced by a sort of 
almost involuntary endeavour to ac- 
commodate one-self to the ship’s mo- 
tion. I first found this circumstance 
out, by perceiving that persons who 
held fast by the ropes or sides of the 
ship,—so as to move with all its mo- 
tions, and, in fact, make themselves 
for the time, as it were, a part of the 
moving vessel,—were less subject to 
it than others who sat down at their 
ease on a chair. I found also for- 
merly, before I became accustomed to 
the sea, that I could keep off the evil 
entirely by laying fast hold of the 
rudder or sides of any boat in which 
I happened to be, on the very first in- 
dication of nausea. — 
When 
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When a boy, I was particularly lia- 
ble to sickness from the motion of a 
coach, and I then found the same 
relief from holding fast by the sides 
of it, instead of swinging forward with 
the motion of the carriage. Vor many 
years I have acquired a habit of sitting 
or standing in such a manner, In a 
moving vessel of any kind, as to move 
entirely with it, and thus by degrees 
lost entirely the disposition to sick- 
ness. I have of late years crossed the 
channel six times, in all different sorts 
of weather, and over very differently 
agitated surfaces of the ocean, without 
ever experiencing the sickness. In 
1815 I crossed twice in open sailing 
boats: the first time in a very rough 
sea, and a breeze; the second time in 
a wallowing sea, without much wind. 
In 1816 I was in a storm, in a boat at 
sca, off Tenby, in South Wales, and 
prevented sickness by the above de- 
scribed means. 

In 1819 I made the passage in a 
cutter, in which all the passengers 
except myself, and even many of the 
sailors, were sick. The sea was ex- 
tremely rough, with a strong wind, 
almost a-head, and in gales. Return- 
ing the same year, in the packet, we 
bad almost a calm, yet several persons 
were ill. 

In the summer of the present year, 
1 crossed twice from Dover to Calais 
in steam-vessels, with the wind on the 
beam,—the motion of these vessels 
being very different from that of sail- 
ing ships; and I was one among the 
very few who were well during the 
two voyages. 

_Now, under all the above various 
circumstances, of dillerent times and 
places, and of different sorts of seas 
and of vessels, the chances are at 
least ten to one that any given person 
would be sick during some of the voy- 
ages, unless operated on by some 
powerfully counteracting cause. 

It must be admiited, too, habitual 
abstemious diet has contributed its 
ood ellects ; and I have known many 
persons avoid sea-sickness by taking 
a dose of calomel and aloés the da 
before their departure: but I believe 
that, caterts paribus, a large majorit 
of persons would be materially relieved 
by adopting the above mode of posi- 
tion,—not denying, at the same time, 
the useful remark of your correspon- 
dent, that certain motions might be 


substituted with eflect like the 
described by him, ’ he one 
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While I ascribe sca-sickness t 
motion, I am far from assenting to the 
opinion of Mr. Woolaston, in his pa. 
per in the ‘“ Philosophical Transac. 
tions ;” wherein he describes its effect 
as being on the blood in the head. [| 
believe the effect is produced more 
immediately on the stomach, and 


rarely through the medium of the | 


brain. | 
Hartwell ; Dee. 11, 1822. 
—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

Who was APOLLONIUS of TYANA? 

ULIA Donna, the second wife of 

the Roman empcror Septimius 
Severus, is stated to have been the 
daughter of a high-priest of the sun, 
who was himself of royal descent, and 
who presided over the temple at 
Emesa, in Syria. These oriental 
sun-priests were not idolaters or poly- 
theists, but adherents of the ancient 
church of Persia, which taught that 
God is the light, that the sun is his 
visible glory, and that fire, or, in the 
words of Hippocrates, that heat is a 
percipient emanation of his vivifying 
power, and, in fact, the soul of the 
world. King Abgar of Edessa, King 
Aretas of Damascus, the dynasty 
which reigned at Palmyra, and many 
other Syrian princes, were of this 
persuasion ; they recognized the same 
only God, who was worshipped at the 
temple of Jerusalem; and all claimed 
to be Abrahamites, or descendants 
from that great Hebrew nation, which 
under Cyrus acquired ascendancy over 
the Persian empire, and ander Darius 
I. established exclusively their own 
religion in that country. 

The massacre of the idolatrous 
priesthood, which Darins authorised, 
in order to introduce this Jewish reli- 
gion, is detailed in the ninth chapter 
of Esther, and was commemorated In 
the temple of Jerusalem under the 
name of the Feast of Purim. Hero- 
dotus gives other particulars of It 
under the name of the Magophonia. 
This proscription introduced the ¢a- 
non of Ezra, or Zoroaster, as the 
sacred book of the entire Persian em- 
pire; in all the fragments of which tt 
continued to be venerated, even after 
the dissolution of the original connec 
on with the temple of Jerusalem. 

The Syrian princes therefore were, 
as to religion, in fact Jews, and, like 
all other Jews, looked much into the 
Christian Scriptures, which, wherever 
the Jews had settled, were earried 
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about by appropriate missionaries, and 
powerfully shook the ritual obser- 
yances of that people, as well as some 
of its spiritual doctrines. It is highly 
probable, then, that Julia Domna, 
who was an accomplished woman, 
should have attended to the Christian 
writers, should have been converted 
by some Christian missionary, and 
should have wished a life of such mis- 
sionary to be drawn up at Rome, for 
the instruction of the occidental pa- 
vans. 

” Septimius Severus, the husband of 
Julia Domna, was apparently himself 
a Christian. The account of his reli- 
ciosity, given by Lampridius, is thus 
expressed :—“* Usus vivendi eidem hic 
fuit: primum ut si facultas esset, id est, 
si non cum uxore cubuisset, matutinis 
horis, in larario suo, in quo et divos 
principes, sed optimos electos, et animas 
sanctiores, in queis et Apollonium, et 
quantum scriptor suorum temporum di- 
cit, Christum, Abrahamum, et Orpheum, 
et hujuscemodi deos habebat, ac majorum 
effigies, rem divinam faciebat.” In this 
passage the name of Orpheus seems, 
indeed, to indicate a veneration for 
pagan heroes; but, when it is consi- 
dered how easily a pagan historian 
might be ignorant of the strange 
names of Moses and Ezra, it is not 
unlikely that Orpheus has been substi- 
tuted for one of these ; and that all the 
deceased worthies, to whom Septi- 
mius paid asecret and select devotion, 
were really saints of the Bible. At 
least it is certain that Caracalla, the 
son of Septimius and Julia, was 
brought up a Christian; that he took 
Marcia, a Christian woman, for his 
mistress; and that, during his whole 
reign, he more than tolerated, he pa- 
tronised, the Christian party. 

That Julia Domna should have se- 
lected Philostratus, a platonising pa- 
gan and polytheist, to write the life of 
a Christian missionary, ought not to 
surprise, When it is considered, that 
such persons had the ear of the lite- 
rary world at Rome; and that it was 
there expedient for the imperial fa- 
mily apparently to belong to the reli- 
gion of the state, and rather to deno- 
minate their personal persuasions a 
philosophy than a religion. 

Now let us skim the narrative of 
Philostratus, Apollonius, on his mo- 
ther’s side at least, seems to have 
been born a Jew: Philostratus does 
hot indeed say this; but he makes the 

Monty Mae. No. 379. 
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mother dream about Egyptian gods, 
which proves that she was not a Greek 
pagan. Tarsus was a city of Jews; 
and the medical colleges there import- 
ed their professors from the Serapeum 
of Alexandria, which under Ptolemy 
Physcon became a Jew-university. 
Apollonius is moreover stated to have 
understood the language of the Cadu- 
rians, that is, of the people of Jeru- 
salem. The continent morality adopt- 
ed by him during his youth is sympto- 
matic of adhesion to the pharisaic 
teachers of the Jews. He was edu- 
cated for the profession of medicine, 
and sent to study it at Tarsus. He 
professed, moreover, to cure insanity 


by casting out demons; and miracles ° 


of this class are repeatedly ascribed 
to him. At Ephesus he commands 
the stoning of the person who had 
brought the plague into the city,—a 
levitical form of punishment; and the 
theology, which is ascribed to his 
braminical instructors, is pantheistic, 
like that of Philo. All these things 
are strongly symptomatic of Jewish 
habits of opinion. 

The remarkable personal beauty of 
Apollonius is stated to have drawn 
the attention of the governor of Cilicia, 
who was deposed for conspiring against 
the Romans; the Asian Jews, from 
religious sympathies, inclined to carry 
the homage of their allegiance to the 
Parthians. Apollonius then under- 
took a journey; relinquished to his 
brother a part of the family inheri- 
tance, and visited Nineveh, where he 
hired a kind of servant, called Damis, 
who wrote a legendary account of his 
master, and who accompanied him to 
Babylon, where the sovereign, possi- 
bly through the recommendation of 
the governor of Cilicia, received Apol- 
lonius with distinction, partly on ac- 
count of his philosophy and eloquence, 
partly on account of his medical repu- 
tation. 

Apollonius is made to approach 
Rome during the reign of Nero; and 
he meets many terrified Pythagorean 
philosophers flying from the persecu- 
tion of that tyrant. Jews are fre- 
quently designated among Roman 
writers by the appellation of Pytha- 
goreans; and as it is not recorded of 
Nero that he persecuted any philoso- 
phic sect,—but it is recorded that he 
persecuted the Christian sect,—this 
must have been the class of Jews who 
were flying in terror, and with whom 

Apollonius 
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Apollonius makes common cause. He 
‘ further stated to have visited in 
prison an endangered philosopher. St. 
Paul at this very time was imprisoned, 
and in danger of being martyred at 
Rome. Now as Apollonius was not 
merely the contemporary of St. Paul, 
but possibly his schoolfellow, having 
also received his early education in 
the Jewish academies at Tarsus; as 
they were both gentilizing Jews, and 
creat travellers, and every-where 
preaching piety, and every-where 
curing disease; they must not only 
have heard of each other, but have met 
in life repeatedly, and have felt many 
sympathies. Is it not obvious to sus- 
pect that Apollonius, about the year 
54, became a convert to the doctrine 
of St. Paul? 

Apollonius gave to his medical 
cures a marvellous turn, a legendary 
colouring, closely resembling the prac- 
tice of Christian apostles or mission- 
aries. Here is an instance in the 
words of Mr. Berwick’s translation of 
Philostratus:—* What I am going to 
relate is set down among the marvel- 
lous acts of Apollonius. A girl, on 
the point of being married, seemingly 
died, whose bier was followed by him 
who was to have been ‘her husband, in 
all the affliction usual in like cases of 
interrupteé wedlock. As she hap- 
pened to be of a consular family, all 
Rome condoled with him.  Apollo- 
nius, meeting the funeral procession, 
said to the attendants, ‘Set down the 
bier, and I will dry up the tears 
which you are shedding for the maid ;’ 
whose name he enquired after. Al- 
most all the spectators present thought 
he was going to pronounce a funeral 
oration, like what is done on such oc- 
casions to excite compassion. But all 
he did was to touch the maid, and, 
alter uttering a few words over her in 
a low tone of voice, he awakened her 
from that death with which she seem- 
ed to be overcome. She immediately 
began to speak, and returned to her 
father’s house, as Alcestis did of old 
when recalled to life by Hercules. 
The relations of the girl presented 
Apollos with 150,000 drachmas, which 
he in return begged to settle on her as 
a marriage-portion, It is as difficult 
to me, as to all who were present, to 
ascertain Whether Apollonius disco- 
vered the vital spark, which had 
escaped the faculty ; for it is Said that 
it vained at the time, which caused a 
vapour to arise from her face : or whe- 
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ther he cherished and brought back tg 
life the soul, which to all appearance 
was extinct.” 

At the Serapeum of Alexandria, 
Apollonius is described as preaching, 
and in that city he was honoured with 
the notice of Vespasian, who consider. 
ed his patronage as very important to 
a candidate for the Roman empire, 
Those miracles,—such as touching for 
the king’s evil_—which Tacitus and 
Suetonius relate of Vespasian, were 
probably organized by Apollonius. In 
the fifth book of Philostratus, he is re- 
presented as countenancing the in- 
surrection against Nero, and favourin 
the elevation of the Flavian family, 
which was the notorious policy of the 
entire Christian sect. 

After various peregrinations, Apol- 
lonius became stationary at Ephesus, 
where he exercised a sort of jurisdic- 
tion, much resembling that of a Chris- 
tian bishop. ‘lhe share which he took 
in the deposition of Domitian was 
still more avowed and efficacious than 
that which he had taken in the deposi- 
tion of Nero. Such was his hatred 
against tyranny, that he bespoke at 
Ephesus the ‘‘ Ino” of Euripides, and 
rose in the theatre to apply and to 
applaud the seditious passages. The 
same spirit followed him into conver- 
sation and into the pulpit; and it was 
he who roused the whole empire from 
Greece to Rome. He ventured to de- 
signate Nerva, during the life-time of 
Domitian, as the fittest successor ; and 
he voluntarily came to Rome to be 
tried for prophesying the purple to 
Nerva. During his stay there he 
preached repeatedly ; and, in the frag- 
ments given by Philostratus of his 
sermons, both the Jewish and_ the 
Christian scriptures are quoted. (Con- 
sult, for instance, p. 216 and p. 219 of 
Mr. Berwick’s translation of Philos- 
tratus.) This amounts to demonstra- 
tive proof, that Apollonius was be- 
come a Christian priest. 

It was a sort of public and avowed 
conspiracy that Apollonius conducted, 
—a conspiracy of public opinion 
against a justly odious tyrant; and 
when, in consequence of the alarmists 
having over-stated the treasonable 
charges against him, he was acquitted 
at Rome, the court of justice rang 
with acclamations, and loud shouts of 
joy rebounded from every square in 
pa metropolis. ‘The Christians were 

“©USCG OF supporting this conspiracy; 
and of lending their eaten te the 
propagation 
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Stephanus even, a Christian, who gave 
the death-blow to Domitian, at the 
instigation of Domitilla. Indeed Do- 
mitian, by the execution of his Chris- 
tian nephew, and heir-apparent, Fla- 
vius Clemens, had attacked not merely 
the religious liberties, but the ambi- 
tious hopes, of the Christians, and had 
disappointed them of seating an em- 
peror on the throne of the Roman 
world. 

If it be clear, then, that Apollonius 
was a Christian, a resident at Ephesus, 
and of great weight in the Christian 
church, his memory must have been 
also preserved in the Christian eccle- 
siastic records; and he can be no 
other than the Apollos who succeeded 
to St. Paul in the practical papacy of 
the Christian church, and who was the 
established bishop at Ephesus. This 
Apollos (the very name countenances 
the suspicion of identity,) wrote the 
canonical Epistle to the Hebrews; 
and, after he became bishop of Ephe- 
sus, took down there, in concert with 
Timothy, the testimony of John the 
Evangelist concerning Christ, and pre- 
fixed to John’s Gospel the proem, 
which in fact only repeats the intro- 
duction of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

If there is any reason, from the nar- 
rative of Philostratus, to suspect that 
the life of Apollonius began in impos- 
ture, certainly it attained, ultimately, 
the rank of disinterested virtue. So 
many memorials had been preserved 
— respecting the harangues 
alld discourses of Apollonius previous 
to his enrolment among the Christians, 
and later circumstances involved him 
in so many seditious transactions, that 
it might well appear inexpedient to 
the fathers of the chureh to give an 
account of his Acts after their own 
manner. They might rather wish him 
to be claimed by the Pagans than by 
themselves ; and this would account 
for the actual state in which the docu- 
ments descend to us concerning Apol- 
los, or Apollonius. 

—<__— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HERE has lately been a common 
complaint amongst families, that 
have had their children vaccinated, 
of so many unsuccessful attempts to 
produce the disease, that it either ren- 
ders them repugnant to it, or makes 
them place less confidence in it than 









































On Vaccination. 113 
propagation of discontent. It was 


they otherwise would do; ‘at the same 
time, it lessens their zeal for one of 
the greatest blessings of modern dis- 
covery. 

It certainly is the case, that the 
failures are so numerous, and so very 
general, that I think it requircs some 
little exertion on the part of medical 
men to discover the cause of so sin- 
gular a deviation; even in those cases 
that do succeed, the disease seems to 
be gradually losing its true character, 
and assuming a more spurious form. 
It does not seem at all probable, that 
the idiosyncracy of people can have so 
differed since its first introduction, as 
to render them less susceptible of vac- 
cination, when we find other diseases 
affecting the present generation with 
the same violence, and the same symp- 
toms, as in the past age: even the 
small-pox, which perhaps bears the 
greatest analogy to the cow-pox, does 
not seem at all changed in its charac- 
ter, and would no doubt spread its 
destructive influence with the same 
malignancy as it has done heretofore, 
were it not for the practice of vaccina- 
tion. 

Medical men, finding themselves 
disappointed in their attempts at vac- 
cination, generally attribute their 
failure to the matter being stale: but 
this cannot always be the case, neither 
would the complaint be so general. 
Indeed it is not so; for matter taken 
from one arm, and immediately in- 
serted into another, often either pro- 
duces no disease at all, or very slight 
symptoms of it. Many rest satisfied 
with their children having the cow- 
pox in this spurious manner, which, 
perhaps, in some degree accounts for 
many instances of small-pox occurring 
after vaccination. 

Should any of your medical readers 
suggest a remedy for this prevailing 
complaint, it would be rendering a 
service to his fellow-creatures. It 
appears to me, that vaccination has 
been gradually diminishing in its true 
character ever since it was first taken 
from the cow, and will, in the course 
of time, entirely lose its effects, if not 
renewed by applying to its original 
source—the cow. Would not this, 
then, soon remedy the present evil, 
and would it not restore to the prac- 
tice of vaccination all its lost vigour? 

Jan. 13, ‘1823; T. K. 
Abington-street, Northampton. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE PROGRESS of LIBERTY. 


For Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d from bleeding sire to son, 
Tho’ baffled oft, is always won. Byron. 


HE friends of freedom ought nei- 
ther to be discouraged nor de- 
pressed on account of the reverses 
of the glorious cause, inasmuch as 
they are only partial and temporary. 
Institutions resemble animals and 
plants with respect to their growth: 
those that rise with great haste and 
rapidity are seldom very durable; 
whereas suchas are established slowly, 
and matured deliberately, last for ages. 

Although Naples and Savoy found 
their nascent efforts crushed, yet it is 
pretty evident that their oppressors 
will not long be able to prevent their 
emancipation; and as to Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the republics of South 
America, the die is cast, and there is 
not the smallest danger of a reverse, 
although there may yet be many diffi- 
culties to overcome. 

In the year 1775 (that is, forty-eight 
years ago,) the number of free men, 


that is of men living under free go- 
vernments, were— 





In the British dominions, about 12,000,000 
In Holland eeoeecece ee e@eeeee 2,300,000 


To Switzerland «.-.+++eeeee+ 1,500,000 





Total number enjoying ; 
freedom in 1775 e+e. § 199800,000 


At this time the numbers are very 
different, viz. 

British subjects in Europe -+++16,000,000 
United States of America - - - -11,000,000 
French -..-.-. ee ee 29,000,000 
Dutch and Netherlanders --.. 3,200,000 
South American Republicans, 


about wsevcveceseoee soos ce 15. 000.000 
The Brazils ssscoscscecccces 3,500,000 


Spain *eeees @eeesees eereteee 9,000,000 
Portugal eee ee @eeesee 2,500,000 





Total number enjoying ) » 
Freedom in 1823+... § 87,200,000 


Thus eighty-seven millions have 
arisen from fifteen in less than fift 
years; and say arisen from, for the 
seeds of liberty have been carried from 
one free country to another, as visibly 
as ever animals or plants were pro- 
duced from their parent stock. 

The United States received their 
principles of freedom from Britain 
and France received their’s from the 
United States. Spain owes her efforts 
in the cause of freedom to the French 
revolution, and South America to the 


[ March t, 
example of the United States. Hag 
not the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Switzerland lost their liberty, (not ip 
name, but substance,) the number of 
people enjoying freedom in 1823 would 
have been very nearly six times ag 
many asin 1775. The cause of free. 
dom is in abeyance in Naples, Sicily, 
and Savoy; but it will not long be so. 

The best prospect of all, however, 
arises from this, that the great armies 
kept up, in order to keep down liberty, 
exceed the expenses that the three 
great continental powers can afford. 
They are all borrowing money, and 
getting deeply in debt. They are 
either mortgaging their revenues, or 
their honour and credit, irretrievably; 
and at the same time that their means 
of keeping down freedom decreases, 
the disposition of their subjects to 
resist increases: so that it is easy to 
see how the contest must terminate. 

This, however, is not all; for sove- 
reigns will probably soon make the 
discovery, that it is much better, every 
way, to reign over a free people than 
a people that are not free. There 1s 
not a demonstration in Euclid that Is 
more clear: and pride, prejudice, to- 
gether with the flattery and persuasion 
of courtiers, are the causes that pre- 
vent sovereigns from seeing their true 
interest, and giving their subjects a 
reasonable share of freedom. 

Upon the whole, there is every rea- 


son to be satisfied with the progress of 


liberty for the last fifty years, as well 
as with the future prospects in its 


favour. F. L. 
London ; Jan. 12, 1823. 
I ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
‘= is no kind of property 

England that can so ably bear its 
proportion of taxation as ground-rent; 
nor is there any kind of property 
which the public can have so just 4 
claim on for taxes. Where ground- 
rents exceed the ordinary rent of land, 
it is owing, in a great measure, to 
those laws which give encouragement 
to trade and commerce. It is the 
trade and commerce of England that 
have swelled out its capital, and many 
of its towns, to their present bulk; 
and with the protection it gives, the 
inhabitants of such places are enabled 
to pay so much more rent for the 
ground which they build their houses 
upon, 


Where 
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Where land at particular places has 
arisen to an extraordinary value, does 
it not owe this rise to the government 
of the state? If it do, can any thing 
be more reasonable than for such pro- 

erty to contribute towards the sup- 
port of that government? At a time 
like the present,—when parochial rates 
and taxes press so heavily on houses 
and lands, that little rental, and, in 
some instances, none, is to be obtained 
for the landlord,—what injustice it is 
that ground-rents, which are allowed 
to be the best and most secure property 
in the country, should not be subject 
to any of the burthens which the na- 
tion has to bear. 

Parochial rates are always charged, 
or, at least, are intended to be charged, 
on property. They are portioned out 
according to the value of the build- 
ings and lands, and their improved 
value. A piece of land, occupied as 
a market-garden, for the production of 
valuable fruits, &c. would pay more 
rates than the same quantity of land 
which grows wheat, or any other kind 
of grain; because a greater sum or 
capital would be employed on the one 
than the other. It is not the occupier 
who is taxed, but the property. Small 
houses, for instance, are compelled to 
pay poor-rates, and all other parochial 
rates and taxes; although they may, at 
the same time, be inhabited by persons 
who are receiving parish-relief. This 
shows clearly that the rates and taxes 
are at least intended to come from 
those persons who are deriving an in- 
terest and profit from such like pro- 
perty. But when we know that there 
are some who have landed property, 
which produces them hundreds and 
thousands of pounds a-year, and do 
not subscribe, directly or indirectly, 
one penny to the parochial rates 
and taxes in the parish from whence 
they draw these immense sums; and 
when we know that, instead of taxa- 
tion lessening the value of their pro- 
perty, it encreases it,—we shall then 
cease to wonder what is the cause of 
the present discontent respecting it. 

Let highway-robbers be sanctioned 
by law to rob and plunder the weak 
and defenceless, and society will not 
be more injured than by a system of 
taxation which consumes one descrip- 
tion of property, and adds a two-fold 
value to another. 

Suppose a person to have in a parish 
freehold houses or lands, let to te- 
nants-at-will, who pay him 1007. per 
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year. These houses or lands are sub- 
ject to parochial rates and taxes; and 
the tenants, perhaps, pay them. But, 
if the rates and taxes should increase 
to an amount which will cause a dimi- 
nution of rent, is not the landlord’s 
property diminished in value? and 
will not he then bear a share of the 
burthens of taxation? 

Now let us take another case. Sup- 
pose a person to have freehold land, in 
the same parish, that produces him the 
Same rental in ground-rents. His 
land, we will say, is leased to B, who 
improves it, by expending a sum or 
capital of 20007. on it, in houses, or 
any thing else. Rates and taxes in- 
crease ; so much so, as will consider- 
ably reduce the value of property. 
This reduction alone falls upon B’s 
2000/. ‘This must be all swallowed up 
before the ground-landlord’s can be 
any way reduced, because he pays no 
rates or taxes. Therefore it is clear, 
that even two freehold landholders 
may have land in one and the same 
parish : the one, whose rents are preca- 
rious, pays taxes; and the other, 
whose rents are certain, does not pay 
any. 

Another example. In 1810 houses 
were very high in value: at that time 
A sold B, for 20007. a lease of a house, 
subject to a ground-rent of 401. a-year. 
In consequence of the increase of tax- 
ation, the value of nearly every kind 
of property has fallen to about half its 
former price. This house, which was 
twelve years ago worth 1000/. is not 
now worth 200/.; but the 40/. a-year 
ground-rent is raised double in value ; 
for at that time it would only purchase 
about 80 bushels of wheat, and 401. 
at this time will purchase considerably 
more than 160. Yet this kind of pro- 
perty is subject to no parochial rates, 
and little or no tax to support the 
government, which gives the possessor 
of it such adecided advantage. This 
is not the only evil: for where we know 
that one person’s property is increa- 
sing, and another person’s decreasing, 
owing to a system of taxation, it must 
naturally create a disposition in one 
to oppose the government, and in the 
other to support it. 

Landholders or leasors, who have 
leased off their property, should ne- 
vertheless be subject to pay parochial 
rates and taxes, in proportion to the 


rent they receive. It would not inter- : 


fere with the present mode of rating, 
nor add any more to the trouble or 
expense 
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expense of collecting ; nor would it 
ever be kept secret, or be m any !- 
stance exempt from paying, so long as 
it be charged on the tenant, and the 
landlord compelled to allow him his 
proportion in rent. ' 

For example: A lets a piece ol 
ground to B for 10/. a-year; B builds 
a house worth 50. a-year on it, which 
house is rated in the tax-gatherer’s 
books at 40/.: B pays all the rates and 
taxes, which are proportioned to this 
401. a-year. When B pays his ground- 
rent, he says to his landlord, ‘‘ This 
property is considered to be worth 40/. 
a-year, and is rated at that sum in the 
parish-books; consequently, there is 
10/. a-year of that your property, which 
you have to pay your proportion of in 
rates and taxes, and which I am 
allowed by law to deduct from your 
ground-rent.” 

Houses in general are not rated at 
the same rate as they let for, owing to 
repairs, risk of rent, &c. But the 
ground-landlord has no such expenses, 
nor any risks; consequently, his amount 
.of the rate may always be the same as 

he sum he receives. 

According to the present mode, two 
houses may be, together, of equal size 
and quality, the one a freehold, and 
the other a leasehold which pays a 
ground-rent of 10. or 20/.a-year. The 
value of the freehold might be 10001. 
and the leasehold S00/.; yet both are 
equally taxed: so that 500/. capital 
pays the same amount of taxes as 
10001. 

Hience you see that leases have 
thrown rates and taxes off landed 
property, and fixed them on the im- 
provements on it. They are at present 
impediments to the harmony of so- 
ciety; mere screens to shelter parties 
from the consequences of taxation. 
lo cause a remedy, or removal of the 
evils, ground-rents should be compel. 


led to contribute to all the parochial 
rates and taxes. 


Mile-end ; 


Tuomas SINGLE. 
Jan. 17, 1823. 


<a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE utility of that curious article 
called India rubber, has been 
much extended by the ingenious adap- 
tation of it by Mr. Francis Nalder 
wholesale glover, of Cheapside, in his 


patent gloves,” lately introduced to 
the patronage of the public. I have 


still more sin- 


fo acquaint you with a 
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] 
gular property which it possesses. and 
that is, by dissolving it (by proces 
of boiling,) into a sufficiently stop 
liquid state, it becomes a most excel. 
lent refined species of glue, indeed gy 
superior to the common manufactured 
kind of that article, that an ingenioys 
cabinct-maker, (an acquaintance of 
mine,) informs me, that furniture ¢c¢. 
mented with this species of glutinous 
substance, never gives way, or loosens 
in its joints,—which is too often the 
case with the glue made from animal 


paste. Enort. 
Cullum. street. 
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‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM. 
PORARY CRITICISM. 
NO. XXVIII. 
The Edinburgh Review, No. 74. 

F the Number of this journal now 

before us does not present in its 
pages such strong evidences of the 
‘workings of a master hand” as 
those which have been visible in 
some of its early predecessors, it con- 
tains, notwithstanding, a sufficient 
portion of sterling talent to render it 
respectable; and enough of sound 
sense and valuable information to be 
considered deservedly interesting. 
Still we must acknowledge that this 
confession of its merits is rather ex- 
torted from our judgment, than freely 
conceded by our good-will ; that we 
have been more than once conscious 
of something like an oppressive feel- 
ing in journeying through its contents, 
and that our arrival at its conclusion, 
if not attended with positive gratifica- 
tion, was at least unaccompanied with 
regret. 

We suspect that the cause of this 
comparative flatness in the present 
Number must be sought for in the 1- 
judicious selection of subjects, which 
has certainly been made without 4 
sufficient view to variety. Such, at 
least, we are persuaded, will be the 
opinion of that vast majority of read- 
ers, who would be led by turns “ from 
srave to gay, from lively to severe; 
and who will assuredly expect enter 
tainment of a much more miscella- 
neous nature than the present Number 
of the Edinburgh Review is likely t? 
aflord them. Indeed the genius ° 
northern criticism, elated with the 
success that distinguished the early 
part of his career, has appeared, for 4 
long time past, much inclined 
Slumber on his post; nor has = 
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tition in this instance produced the 
effects that ordinarily result from it; 
since even the rivalry of the Quar- 
terly (which, in a literar point of 
view, has been pre-eminently success- 
ful,) has failed to do more than wake 
the Aristarchs of the Scotch metro- 
polis to an occasional degree of 
activity. 
Simond’s Travels in Switzerland 
form the opening subject of their pre- 
sent Number. Works of this descrip- 
tion,—tours, and voyages of every 
kind,—appear to be great favourites 
both with the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly reviewers ; who, in our opinion, 
too frequently bestow that attention 
on the writings of travellers to which 
ihe productions of other authors have, 
perhaps,a much superior claim. That 
mankind have been essentially benefit- 
ed by the labours and researches of 
enterprising and intelligent travellers, 
no man will deny; but we greatly fear 
that the aggregate of useful informa- 
tion obtained from the volumes pub- 
lished by most of our modern tourists, 
would, if fairly estimated, bear a la- 
mentable disproportion to that which 
ought to result from the time necessa- 
rily sacrificed to their perusal. But, 
if it be deemed indispensable by these 
trimestral critics, that their readers 
should have a voyage or two presented 
to their attention in every Number, we 
may at least expect, that a judicious 
discrimination will be used in select- 
ing proper subjects; and this we do 
not think has been the case in the 
present instance. The most valuable 
travels, at least in well-known parts 
of the civilized world, are those which 
enable us to form the most correct 
estimate of the morals and political 
institutions, and of the general pro- 
portion of happiness and misery to be 
found among the inhabitants: any 
beauties of style, or picturesque de- 
scriptions of inanimate nature, can 
arrogate but a secondary praise, in 
Comparison with the far more impor- 
tant merits which we have just men- 
tioned. If our opinions on this subject 
be well founded, Mr. Simond, though 
an acute observer and an elegant 
Writer, cannot rank high as q contri- 
ag a stock of useful informa- 
dine is reasoning on national 
pon “red _ manners is that of a 
cnpads —— and we cannot 
on o be greatly enlightened on 
; y en by a writer, who, appa- 
ently incapable of overstepping the 
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limits of doubting, seems to aim at so 
exactly balancing his statements and 
arguments, that he usually leaves his 
reader just where he found him. Set- 
ting aside these objections, we are 
quite willing to pay our tribute of 
praise to Mr. Simond’s talents as an 
author.* 

The succeeding article, on Vaccina- 
tion and Small Pox, is well written, 
and exhibits a complete acquaintance 
with the subject ; but we conceive that 
the labour bestowed upon it may be 
regarded as in great measure super- 
fluous. This long-agitated question 
appears to have been, for some time 
past, set pretty well at rest. The re- 
sult of long experience and attentive 
observation on the part of the faculty, 
if it has failed to realise, in their full 
extent, the sanguine hopes of the en- 
thusiasts for vaccination, has at least 
established the fact of its being highly 
beneficial. To regard vaccination as 
an infallible preventive against the 
occurrence of variolous distempers, is 
an expectation not warranted by ex- 
perience: but we think every unpre- 
judiced person will admit, that those 
who have been vaccinated, if not 
exempted from after-liability to the 
small-pox, or chicken-pox, at least 
experience those disorders much more 
favourably in consequence. 

A review of Bracebridge Hall, the 
last production of the author of “the 
Sketch Book,” follows; and we beg 
leave to enter our unqualified protest 
against the excessive, we might almost 
say fulsome, praise bestowed upon the 
author. The reviewer attempts a la- 
bour gratuitously futile, in wishing to 
persuade us that the novel (if, indeed, 
it merits that name,) of ‘‘ Bracebridge 
Hall” is equal in merit to the Sketch 
Book; for he will find the tastes, feel- 
ings, and judgments, of every class of 
readers arrayed against his paradoxi- 
cal assertion. Nor do we conceive, 
that even the merits of the latter work 
entitle the author to the commenda- 
tion made use of by the Edinburgh 
critic. If such encomiums are to be 
lavished upon mere ease and elegance 
of writing, what have we in reserve 
for the more exalted powers of genius 
and imagination? We can appeal to 
our own pages in proof of our readiness 
to acknowledge to the full the literary 
advancement of our American brethren; 


* A translation of M. Simond’s Travels 
filled one of the late Numbers of the 
‘¢ Journal of New Voyages and Travels.” 
but 
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but we are not inclined to push this 
feeling to an extent that might almost 
appear to sanction the modest mention 
made in a transatlantic journal, of 
‘the sister lands that have given birth 
to an Irving and a Shakspeare !’ 

The observations on Clerical Abuses, 
contained in the reviewer's: notice of 
the prosecution of Mr. Williams by 
the Durbam priesthood, form in our 
opinion the most valuable article In 
the present Number; and we recom- 
mend it to the attentive perusal of all 
who may be influenced, by early pre- 
judices, or the weight of prescriptive 
authority, to doubt the injury which 
the interests of true religion and sound 
morality have in every age sustained, 
from the vindictiveness and hypocrisy 
that have too frequently characterised 
a proud and oppressive hierarchy. 

The exposure of the flimsy and flip- 
pant attack upon the cause of Reform, 
made by the new premier in his 
speeches to his Liverpool consti- 
tuents, is acute and ingenious, but 
not, we think, complete. There was 
surely room for much more merited 
severity; but we consoled ourselves 
with the reflection, that the extreme 
weakness and palpable absurdity of 
what Mr. Canning’s partizans have, 
withan involuntary irony, denominated 
his arguments against reform, are such 
as to render any refutation almost su- 
perfluous. 

The article on French Poetry is 
particularly interesting, and claims 
our warmest commendation. It con- 
tains a most impartial investigation of 
the characteristics of the best French 
poets, with a most candid admission 
of their real excellencies; while it 
exposes, with admirable effect, the 
numerous vain and frivolous preten- 
sions of our Gallic neighbours ; their 
propensity to mistake, the perversion 
lor the improvement of nature, and 
hyperbolical exaggeration for genuine 
feeling and sympathy. The writer, 
whoever he may be, is entitled to the 
sincere thanks of every lover of the 
English muse, and every intelligent 
student of the principles of true 
poetry, 

The disputes that have arisen be- 
tween the Bishop of Peterborough and 
his clergy form the subject of the en- 
preg eta and the weapons of wit 
conten pons pe Ly ormany and = 
dicious and 2 ae mien Moray —, 
bstortnet w crant conduct of the 

tnd prelate. Without unneces- 


sarily entering into the particular mp. 
rits of the present case, we may 
observe, that, though as decided} 
adverse as Herbert Marsh can possibj 
be to the gloomy and comfortles 
doctrines of Calvinism, we deprecate 
any additions to those tests and exclp. 
sive interrogatories, which can operat. 
to the disadvantage only of the cy. 
scientious, and, while they may embzr. 
rass the sincere Calvinist, can consti. 
tute no obstacle to the Atheist. 

The review of Wordsworth’s Toy 
is well written; but we deem the 
tourist, in his present abject and fallen 
state, unworthy even of being present. 
ed to public notice. This bard’s poli. 
tical and poetical reputation seem to 
have suffered a simultaneous eclipse; 
nor can he now claim even the praise 
of being that— 


Wordsworth unexcis’d, unhir’d, who then 


Season’d his pedlar poems with demo. 
cracy. 


The Bishop of London’s celebrated 


Charge, recommending the general = 


promotion of ignorance, for the pur- 
pose of advancing the interests of reli- 
gion and virtue, next falls under the 
notice of the reviewer, who has be- 
stowed a severe and deserved castiga- 
tion on the narrow mind, the illiberal 
prejudices, and the insupportable dog- 
matism, by which the right reverend 
father in God has laboured to distin- 
guish himself from the first period of 
his elevation to the bench. 

An article on the subject of Part- 
tions terminates this Number. It is 
written with great power of language, 
and soundness of principle; and, 
though the details of the dismember 
ment of Poland are perhaps given with 
a somewhat tedious minuteness, the 
article in question is highly important 
on account of the just, though melat- 
choly, picture that it holds out of the 
gradual, and, with respect to recenl 
transactions, we may say rapid pr 
gress, of the influence of despot 
authority in Europe, by which the 
happiness of mankind in general, all 
the real interests of our own country 
in particular, have been sacrificed 1 
the genius of tyranny and misrule, 
Opposing itself, with desperate deter 
mination, to the march of human i 
tellect, and the efforts of genuine 
philanthropy. 

In concluding these remarks, ¥® 
feel gratified at observing in the pre 
sent Number of the Edinburgh 
view: 
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yiew, if not an equal portion of inter- 
esting matter or superior talent, the 
same fearless and consistent spirit of 
freedom, the same unshrinking ad- 
yocacy of liberal principles, and the 
same correct discrimination on literary 
subjects, which have so long recom- 
mended it to those who have formed 
their taste upon classical models, and 
their political principles on the basis 
of true patriotisin. 
—__—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 
HE question, as to whether the 
T earth contains within itself any 
general source of heat, increasing 
downwards from the surface, as those 
crude and sceptical philosophers have 
maintained, who contended for a 
central furnace, out of which nearly 
all the solid superficial parts of the 
globe have been vomited in a molten 
state,—has of late been much enquired 
into and contested amongst the Cor- 
nish geologists and miners; by which 
the fact of apparent increase of tem- 
perature downwards, in the open spaces 
of deep mines in work, has been esta- 
blished, and some few isolated feeders 
of water have been found to enter 
these deep workings in a warmer 
state than more superficial springs ; 
but Mr. P. Moyle, by bis excellent 
observed facts and reasonings, insert- 
ed in some late numbers of the ‘* An- 
nals of Philosophy,” appears to have 
nearly set the question at rest, by 
showing the utmost probability, that 
adventitious causes, like respiration of 
the miners, combustion of the candles, 
oxidation of the newly-exposed mine- 
rals and rocks, friction of the machi- 
nery, and probably other unknown 
local causes of heat, have occasioned 
the variably high temperatures ob- 
served in deep mines whilst in work ; 
and that these same mines, when dis- 
used, and allowed to become full of 
Water, aS numbers are, into which 
Mr. Moyle has sunk properly-con- 
trived thermometers, to a series of 
different depths, from 50 to more than 
1000 feet under water; all of them 
concur in showing an almost uniform 
temperature, something below the 
mean heat of the surface. 
lierland mine, one of the deepest of 
the disused mines.on which Mr. M. 
has thus experimented, is fortunately 
about to be emptied of its water, and 
again wrought; and, on the other 
Montuty Mac. No. 379. 





hand, Huet Abraham, one of the 
deepest mines now in work, whose 
temperature has been well observed 
and recorded as amongst the hottest 
of the mines, is about to be disused, 
and become full of water; and on the 
results of the cross or counter experi- 
ments, to be hereafter made in these 
two mines, Mr. Moyle appears very 
properly willing to rest, for the proof 
of his assertions, that there is no na- 
tural increase of temperature down- 
wards. As to the hot-springs which 
occur, he says, ‘‘ While these prove 
the existence of causes sufficient to 
give them their high degree of tempe- 
rature, they prove at the same time, 
by their rarity, the local and adventi- 
tious nature of those causes ;” and, as 
to vbicanoes, we may add, that their 
sources of heat are still more local and 


rare of occurrence. » # 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


T a time like the present, when, 
owing to diminished prices of all 
commodities, the depressed house- 
keepers are casting their eyes on every 
side, some to divert attention from 
the cause, and some others to evade the 
overwhelming pressure of the direful 
effects of proceedings not now to be 
recalled ; it is with real earnestness 
that I solicit your aid in the furtherance 
of an object calculated not only to 
diminish parish-burthens by furnishing 
ample employment to an infinite num- 
ber; but, in its prosecution, tending 
greatly towards the national advantage, 
as Wellas happiness. The comprehen- 
Sive view which the Monthly Magazine 
has ever taken of every means which 
is suggested for the general good, 
together with the notice, a few months 
back, of some efforts relative to my 
present subject, induce me to endea- 
vour, through your medium, to more 
widely diffuse the immense advan- 
tages some districts enjoy by the adop- 
tion of a system of road-making and 
improving, upon the plan of John 
Loudon M‘Adam, esq. general sur- 
veyor of the Bristol district. The 
roads, under the above superintend- 
ance, have, in the proceedings of a 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, sitting in March and April 
last, been decided as superior in every 
point to any ever travelled, by the 
evidence of the greatest coach-masters 
in the kingdom, with the further advan- 
R tage 
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tage of being made and kept at an ex- 


pense infinitely much less than the 
hitherto cheapest ..ads of the worst 


materials. 

As a public consideration, the adop- 
tion of such a system 1S a matter of 
obvious necessity : but the detailed ad- 
vantages, on the score of mere profit 
and loss to the commissioners, great 
as they are, sink into nothing before 
the means which it presents of instant 
and profitable employment to filty 
thousand families, whose existence IS 
at present a fatally oppressive load on 
the community ; but whose labours, 
thus employed, would have an instant 
and apparently magical effect upon the 
drained resources of the country. 

Groaning as the kingdom is pnder 
the debt incurred for ends always de- 
precated by the enlightened and 
honest, and for which the vilest parti- 
zans have no longer a plea to offer, 
it is our still further misfortune to en- 
dure a heavy and increasing burthen 
created by the ignorant; and, in many 
instances, the wilful misapplication of 
a revenue raised for an end at once 
important and beneficial. The amount 
of tolls collected on the roads of Eng- 
land and Wales, in a year, is full 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ; and, upon those roads, the 
average amount of debt is about four 
hundred pounds per mile! The dis- 
trict upon which the system of Mr. 
M‘Adam was first brought into opera- 
tion, namely, Bristol, had, in the seven 
years previous, contracted a debt of 
twenty thousand pounds; this, added 
to an old debt of rather greater 
amount, the whole incurred within 
twenty years, presented a total against 
the roads of forty three thousand seven 
hundred and sixty pounds, together 
with a floating debt of about fifteen 
hundred. At the end of one year, and 
that highly unpropitious in point of 
weather, (1816,) Mr. M‘Adam had 
sic! of mel fea een 

wing ad, des widening and 
cer exper, geen a ape 
est on the enormou di tre “ge 

€ er Ss debt, had paid off 
the floating incumbrance of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, had diminished the prin- 
ear he ty tee red pounds, 
i: tnt On J ares iundred and fifty 
one part, we v oe On the 
dictment and pase q roads under in- 
> ANC all average loss of 
three thousand i: — iOSS Of hear 
. al Per annum; on the 
other, roads, the admiratic a 
ation of every 





one, and a saving of near three thoy. 
sand per annum ! 

Having, I trust, shown sufficient 
cause for my present intrusion of the 
system in the above detail of some of 
its advantages to the public, I wij 
briefly point some of the local benefits 
arising from its adoption. One of the 
peculiar features of Mr. M‘Adam’s 
plan, is the preference of human labour 
to that of horses. Under the system 
which has brought such wide-spread. 
ing ruin upon the roads, the proportion 
of horse to human labour was as three 
out of four. Myr. M‘Adam has invari- 
ably reversed the position ; and, I need 
not expatiate on the immense cecono- 
mical advantage of such a change in 
the articles of general consumption, 
and still less on the appropriation of 
such means to the support of our fel- 
low-creatures in want, in preference 
to the use of that expensive and extra. 
vagant agent, the horse. 

In Mr. M‘Adam’s system, the efforts 
of mere children are capable of being 
rendered a source of profit to parents, 
to whom the first blessing of nature is 
at present in too many instances a 
curse. The feebleness of age, and the 
scarcely greater strength of females, 
are made applicable to this judicious 
mode ; and the reply of Col. Browne, 
a commissioner in the Cheshunt trust, 
may be accepted as a general answer 
to objections: “ Mr. M‘Adam readily 
employed all the poor we sent, and 
there is not in the whole parish a sil- 
gle man unemployed.” 

On the Epsom road, the parishes ex- 

perienced the same relief, besides 4 
reduction in tolls of from two shillings 
and eight-pence to one shilling. 
will now give you Mr. M‘Adam’s ideas 
of what a road should be, and then his 
means of making it what he describes; 
and never, certainly, did the result 
more amply justify the means. 
_ Aroad t consider as an artificial floor- 
ing, forming a strong, smooth, solid sul- 
ace, at once capable of carrying great 
weight, and over which carriages may pass 
without impediment. 

In the neighbourhood of London the 
roads are formed of gravel; in Essex a0 
Sussex they are formed of flint; in Wilts, 
Somerset, and Gloucester, limestone 38 
principally used ; in the north of England, 
and in Scotland, whinstone is the princip 
material; and in Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire, large pebbles mixed with sand. 

Excellent roads may be made with any 
of these materials, 

The gravel of which the roads round 
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London are formed is the worst ; because it 
is mixed with a large portion of clay, and 
because the component parts of gravel are 
round, and want the angular points of con- 
tact, by which broken stone unites, and 
forms a solid body. The loose state of the 
roads near London is a consequence of this 
quality in the material, and of the entire 
neglect, or ignorance of the method, of 
amending it. 

A road near London may be made as 
smooth, solid, and easy for cattle to draw 
carriages over, as the road near Bristol; 
and the London road so made will last 
longer, and consequently be less expensive, 
than the Bristol road, because the materi- 
als which may be obtained are more dura- 
bie, and may be procured at less expense, 

Flint makes an excellent road, if due 
attention be paid to the size; but, from 
want of that atttention, many of the flint 
roads are rough, loose, and expensive. 

Limestone, when properly prepared and 
applied, makes a smooth solid road, and 
becomes consolidated sooner than any 
other material ; but, from its nature, is not 
the most lasting. 

Whinstone is the most durable of all ma- 
terials; and, wherever it is well and judi- 
ciously applied, the roads are compara- 
tively good and cheap. 

The pebbies of Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire are of a hard substance, and only re- 
quire a prudent application to be made 
good road materials. 

On the other hand, the Scottish roads, 
made of the very best materials, which 
are abundant and cheap in every part of 
that country, are the most loose, rough, 
and expensive, roads in the United King- 
dom, owing to the unskilful use of the 
material, 

The formation of roads is defective in 
most parts of the country; in particular 
the roads round London, are made high in 
the middle, in the form of a roof, by which 
meals a carriage goes upon a dangerous 
ae unless kept on the very centre of the 
road. . 

These roads are repaired by throwing a 
large quantity of unprepared gravel in the 
middie, and trusting that, by its never con- 
solidating, it will in due time move towards 
the sides. 

When a road has been originally well 
made, it will be easily repaired, Such a'road 
can never become rough, or loose ; though 
it will gradually wear thin and weak, in pro- 
portion to the use to which it is exposed ; 
the amendment will then be made, by the 
addition of a quantity of materials prepared 
asat first. As there will be no expense on 
such road, between the first making and 
each subsequent repair, except the neces- 
sary attention to the water-ways, and to 
accidental injuries, the funds will be no 
a burdened with the unceasing expen- 

re, at present experienced, from con- 
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tinual efforts at repairing, without amend- 

ment of the roads. 

Observations by John Loudon M‘ Adam, pre- 
sented 10 a Committee of the House of 
Commons, June 14, 1811. 

1. That the present bad condition of the 
roads of the kingdom is owing to tlie inju- 
dicious application of the materials with 
which they are repaired, and to the defec- 
tive form of the roads. 

2. That the introduction of a better 
system of making the surface of roads, and 
the application of scientific principles, 
which has hitherto never been thought of, 
would remedy the evil. 

In illustration of these positions, I beg 
to observe, that the object to be attained 
in a good road, as far as regards the sur- 
face, is to have it smooth, solid, and so flat 
as that a carriage may stand upright ; these 
objects are not attained by the present 
system, because no scientific principles are 
applied ; but it is presumed they are per- 
fectly attainable in all parts of the 
country. 

Stone is to be procured in some form in 
almost every part of the kingdom, and a 
road made of small broken stone to the 
depth of ten inches, will be smooth, solid, 
and durable. 

The materials of which the present roads 
are composed, are not worn out ; but are 
displaced by the action of the wheels of 
carriages upon stones of too large a size: 
the wheel does not pass over the materials 
of which the road is formed, but is con- 
stantly, almost at every step, encountering 
an obstacle which must either give way 
and be removed, or the carriage must be 
lifted by the force of the cattle so as to 
surmount it; in either case the road is in- 
jured, and the carriage impeded; and the 
injury and impediment will be great in 
the exact proportion to the number and 
size of the obstacles. 

The size of stones for a road has been 
described in contracts in several different 
ways, sometimes as the size of a hen’s egg, 
sometimes at halfa pound weight. These 
descriptions are very vague, the first being 
an indefinite size, and the latter depending 
on the density of the stone used, and nei- 
ther being attended to in the execution. 
The size of stone used on a road must be in 
due proportion to the space occupied bya 
wheel of ordinary dimensions on a smooth 
level surface: this point of contact will be 
found to be, longitudinally, about an inch; 
and every piece of stone put into a road, 
which exceeds an inch in any of its dimen- 
sions, is mischievous, 

The roads in Scotland are worse than 
those in England, although materials are 
more abundant, of better quality, and la- 
bour at least as cheap, and the toll-duties 
are nearly double; this is because road- 
making, that is, the surface, is even worse 
understood in Scotland than in aan 
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By a late discussion in parliament on the 
subject of mail-coaches paying toll, it was 
universally allowed that the roads in Scot- 
land were ina deplorable state, and in their 
circumstances, bankrupt. 

Directions for Repair of un Old Road. 

No addition of materials is to be 
brought upon a road, unless in any part of 
it be found that there is not a quantity of 
clean stone equal to ten inches in thickness. 

The stone already in the road is to be 
loosed up and broken, 80 as no piece shall 
exceed six ounces in weight. 

The road is then to be laid as flat as 
possible, a rise of three inches from the 
centre to the side is sufficient for a road 
thirty feet wide. 

The stones when loosened in the road are 
to be gathered off by means of a strong 
heavy rake, with teeth two and a half 
inches in length, to the side of the road, 
and there broken, and on no account are 
stones to be broken on the road. 

When the great stones have been re- 
moved, and none left in the road exceed. 
ing six ounces, the road is to be put in 
shape, and a rake employed to smooth the 
surface, which will at the same time bring 
to the surface the remaining stone and will 
allow the dirt to go down. 

When the road is so prepared, the stone 
that has been broken by the side of the 
road is then to be carefully spread on it— 
this is rather a nice operation, and the 
future quality of the road will greatly de- 
pend on the manner in which it is per- 
formed, The stone must not be laid on in 
shovels full, but scattered over the surface, 
one shovel-full following another, and 
spreading over a considerable space. 

Only a small space of road should be 
lifted at once ; five men in a gang should be 
set to lift it all across: two men should 
continue to pick up and rake off the large 
stones, and to form the road for receiving 
the broken stone, the other three should 
break stones—the broken stone to be laid 
on as soon as the piece of road is pre- 
pared to receive it, and then break u 
another piece ; two or three yards at one 
lift is enough. 

The proportioning the work among the 
five men must of course be regulated by 
the nature of the road; when there are 
many very large stones, the three breakers 
may not be able to keep pace with the 
two men employed in litting and forming 
and when there are few large stones the 
contrary may be the case; of all this. the 
=o = judge and direct, 

ut, while it is recommend i 
relay roads which have cae ae oe 
large stone, or with large stone mixed with 
clay, chalk, or other mischievous material 
there are many cases in which it eal ~ 
highly unprotitable to lit and relay a road, 


7 should hi 
originally too large, lave been 


When additional stone is wanted on, 
road that has consolidated by use, the ald 
hardened surface of the road is to be 
loosened with a pick, in order to make the 
fresh materials unite with the old. 

The only proper method of breaking 
stones, both for effect and economy, is by 
persons sitting ; the stones are to be placed 
in small heaps, and women, boys, or old 
men past hard labour, must sit down wit 
small hammers and break them, 80 as none 
shall exceed six ounces in weight. 

Every road is to be made of broken 
stone, without mixture of earth, clay, chalk 
or any other matter that will imbibe water 
and be affected with frost, nothing is to 
be laid on the cleau stone on pretence of 
binding ; broken stone will combine by its 
own angles into a smooth solid surface that 
cannot be affected by vicissitudes of wea. 
ther, or displaced by the action of wheels, 
which will pass over it without a jolt, and 
consequently without injury. 

— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
NEW bridge being about to be 
built in the room of London- 
bridge, it may not be an improper 
time to submit to the public, through 
the medium of your very liberal and 
useful Magazine, the following plan, 
for the management of all the bridges 
Within the metropolis. 

ist. That the five metropolitan bridges 
(viz. London, Southwark, Blackfriars, 
Strand, and Westminster,) be vested in 
trustees appointed for that purpose. 

2d. That a small toll be laid upon all 
carriages, horses, and cattle, passing over 
any of the said bridges ; and, 

3d. That the several tolls so collected 
be applied to the repairs of the said 
bridges, and the surplus appropriated to 
the redemption of the interest of any pel 
sons having property therein. 

Having thus briefly stated the out- 
line of the plan, I shall proceed to the 
detail of the particular parts, and trust 
that I shall be able to show, that ml- 
nisterial patronage will not be Im- 
creased by the appointment of this 
Board of Commissioners, and that the 
public will be considerably benefitted, 
although a toll should be imposed. 

It cannot but appear extraordinary, 
that all the bridges in the metropolis 
do not belong to the state ; but, as the 
two which have been recently erecte 
(the Strand and the Southwark,) have 
been built by the subscription-funds of 
companies established for that purpose, 
and as the tolls collected upon them 
are received by the companies, those 

ridges may, with the strictest pre 
priety: 
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Now, though this may be degrading to 
the country, and a censure upon the 
covernment, yet justice requires that 
the claims of the individuals interested 
in them should be rendered secure, 
until they shall be fully satisfied by 
redemption, and the bridges become 
the property of the state. For the 
purpose of eflecting this, all the said 
bridges should be vested in trustees; 
to consist of the knights of the shire 
for the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, the representatives in Parlia- 
ment for the cities of London and 
Westminster, and the borough of 
Southwark, the Lord Mayor of the 
city of London for the time being, the 
rectors or vicars of the several parishes 
in which the bridges respectively 
stand, together with four inhabitants 
of each of those parishes, who should 
be elected at a general meeting of the 
parishioners, specially convened for 
that purpose, and who should continue 
trustees only so long as they shall re- 
side or possess property in the pa- 
rishes by which'they have been elected. 

With a trust thus constituted,— 
which would consist of upwards of 
fifty persons of the highest respecta- 
bility; for, as those elected by the 
diflerent parishes would, most pro- 
bably, be chosen on account of their 
talents, or the large property they 
held in those parishes, there would be 
very little to apprehend, lest the trust 
should be guilty of any breach of 
duty; and the number of trustees 
would be too great to be easily 
brought under the influence of go- 
vernment,—of all evils, that most to 
be deprecated. 

The tolls tv be taken on the bridges 
should be on the lowest scale possible : 
but which tolls should be paid weekly, 
if the tolls are held by the commis- 
sioners; or, if let,—which, perhaps, 
would be most advisable,—the rents 
should be paid monthly into the cham- 
ber of the city of London, to the ac- 
count of the Chamberlain, who should 
be the treasurer to the trustees, and 
have a seat at the Board; and, for the 
performance of which duty, he might 
be allowed a small per centage,— 
which allowance, together with the 
salaries of a clerk and a surveyor, 
Would constitute all the permanent 
expenses of the trust, and could not 
amount to any large sum. The inte- 
rest of the share-holders, of life-an- 
Murtants, and also on bonds, having 
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been paid, together with the amount 
of any repairs which might have been 
necessary, the balance to be invested 
in government-securities, until a fund 
of 10,0002. shall have been established; 
which fund should be constantly kept 
up, to be applicable at any time to 
extraordinary repairs ; and the surplus 
which shall be thereafter remaining, 
at the close of every year, to be ap- 
propriated to the redemption of the 
interests of the persons having pro- 
perty in any of the said bridges; such 
persons to be paid off in the same 
manner, and the same rotation, in 
which any of the companies, or other 
public bodies, now having the ma- 
nagement, shall have engaged to do. 
The accounts to be made up at the 
end of every year, and laid before 
Parliament some time in the month of 
March; and, in order to give further 
publicity, published in the London 
Gazette, showing how much has been 
redeemed, and the amount of the un- 
redeemed debt. When the whole of 
the claims of private individuals shall 
have been satisfied, the tolls wholly to 
cease, the commission to be dissolved, 
and the bridges afterwards repaired 
at the expense of the state, by vote of 
Parliament. 

It must be obvious to every one, 
that much convenience would result 
to the public, by rendering all the 
bridges equal with respect to the ex- 
pense of passing over them. At pre- 
sent the free bridges are crowded to 
excess, and the loss of much time and 
property is sustained by the public; 
but, were the same tolls payable on all 
the bridges, it would be immaterial 
which bridge was passed over, and 
that which led most directly to the 
place to which carriages, &c. were 


going, would consequently be used. 


The loss in horses, either killed or 
rendered unserviceable, on Black- 
friars-bridge, annually, is said to be 
very considerable: that this has been 
increased, by the great number of 
carriages constantly passing over it, 
together with its declivity, cannot be 
doubted. 

As it is not proposed to lay a toll 
upon foot-passengers, only those would 
have to pay wlio received benefit from 
the ease, safety, and expedition, with 
which the bridges could be passed ; and 
even that expense would entirely 
cease as soon as the bridges became 
the property of the state. 

Harpenden, Herts. 93.G. _— 
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126 Defence of Non-Residents. —Tax- Receivers. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

LTHOUGHL 1 generally agree, 

both in sentiment and opinion, 
with your correspondent ComMoN 
Sense. L nevertheless believe he ts 
mistaken in attributing the present 
domestic miseries of the country to 
“the circumstance of taxes and rents 
being collected in one place, and spent 
and accumulated in another,” as 
stated by him in your Number for 
December. 

The first step towards finding the 
remedy for an evil being correctly to 
ascertain the cause, it is of essential 
importance that the one under present 
consideration should be traced to its 
source; for, unless this be done, and 
an adequate remedy applied, it Is 
more than probable that the present 
severe distress will Increase, until it 
lead to consequences which no reflect- 
ing mind can contemplate with com- 
posure, 

In endeavouring to controvert the 
above-mentioned opinion of Common 
Sense, it will be necessary for me, in 
the first Instance, to confine myself to 
that class of the receivers of taxes and 
rents who reside in this country, or 
rather in London and its neighbour- 
hood; for, if 1 understand the mean- 
ing of Common Sense, if they were 
scattered over the country at large, 
the present misery would not exist. 
With regard, then, to this class of in- 
dividuals, 1 hold it to be perfectly 
immaterial to the interest, both of the 
agriculturist and manufacturer, whe- 
ther they continue to reside in and 
near London, or are dispersed as 
above mentioned; and that the total 
amount of the currency of the country 
will in both cases be the same, seeing 
that in both instances they will con- 
sume the same quantity both of avri- 
cultural produce and of manufactured 
Sade eee eat oa ee 

amount paid for its Avge i ig 
ence being, that i aiieceeae me 

o? vase the con- 
Sumer will have 


the carriage ¢ f } 
arrage of it to London, and 
in the other. ™ 


I consider this to be 
argument on the subject, as far as this 
class of persons is concerned : I will 
not, therefore, notice them further Se 
parately, but will proceed to the other 
class, that is, those rent and tax re 
relvers who reside abroad. J will 
‘tllow that their living there is injurious 


a conclusive 


to pay the expense of 


[March j, 
to this country, inasmuch as it cq 
the weight of taxation to fall heavie 
on the diminished number remainiy 
at home to bear it: but the natural re. 
medy for this injury is not, as Com. 
mon Sense proposes, to tax the absep. 
tees heavily, or at all ;* but to render 
this country as cheap, or nearly so, ag 
the others of Europe, for them to re. 
side in. 

I have travelled in five or six coun- 
tries on the Continent; and, as far as 
my own observation goes, and as far 
as I can judge from conversation with 
my countrymen who reside there, | 
have no hesitation im saying, that, if 
this were effected, their great induce. 
ment to a foreign residence would be 
removed, and we _ should have no 
cause of complaint on this head; and 
it is with great satisfaction that | 
believe the accomplishment of this 
desirable object is now in progress, 
and will, at no very distant period, be 
completed. 

However, to return more immedi. 
ately to my subject, Common Sense 
appears to be aware that diminished 
prices are the immediate cause of the 
evil in question, and that these are 
occasioned by the diminution of the 
amount of the currency or circulating 
medium of the country: but he does 
not explain to us how the payment of 
taxes and rents to non-residents can 
produce the effect of diminishing this 
amount. None of these individuals 
consume the money they receive ; and, 
although the value of the whole of the 
exports of this country must be as 
much greater than it otherwise would 
be, when compared with that of the 
imports, as the amount which these 
non-residents spend out of the coun- 
try; yet this difference is not — 


a 


* Our correspondent does not consider 
the practical operation, and does not ap- 
pear to have read the previous papers 0 
Common Sense. The prices in the local 
markets depend on the circulation at the 
spot. This diminished, that is diminished. 
Again, the price in a thousamd local mar 
kets governs that of the metropolis, aD 
depreciation becomes general. The Te 
medy is to confer ubiquity on the expendi- 
ture, and either compel the receivers 
the taxes to re-spend on the spot, or, what 
is the same thing, to borrow of them, a4 
public loan, an equal amount, and spe? 
it through the country by the agency 
contractors, The means are the same, UD 
der different forms, though the latter 
followed by ruinous obligations, —Ep1T0®- 
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ted in money, but in merchandize and 
manufactures; for it 1s, I believe, an 
undoubted fact, that for several years 
ast we have imported bullion from 
the Continent in much greater quan- 
tity than in the several years pre- 
ceding. The circumstance of these 
non-residents living abroad cannot, 
then, account for the diminution of the 
circulating medium. It is very true 
that, if they were all at once to return 
to this country, the consumption of 
agricultural produce must be some- 
what increased; but, I conceive, not 
sufficiently for the prices to be sensibly 
affected by it; and Common Sense 
himself will, I think, acknowledge, that 
the effect which would thereby be 
produced would not restore prices to 
the standard at which they were four 
or five years ago. Besides which, as 
the great reduction of prices has taken 
place in this period, in looking for the 
cause of it we must direct our atten- 
tion to some circumstance which has 
occurred, or, at least, which has been 
brought into operation during this 
time ;* and will Common Sense advo- 
cate the opinion, that the number of 
the tax and rent receivers, who reside 
in and near London, and out of the 
kingdom, has so much increased du- 
ring the last four or five years, as to 
have occasioned the very great altera- 
tion in prices which has taken place in 
thattime? The idea appears to me pre- 
posterous ; and yet, unless it be seri- 
ously entertained, it appears to me 
that the position of Common Sense is 
untenable, J.S. M. 

Jan. 9, 1823. 

<2 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS of a late ADVEN- 
TURER to the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 
T may be necessary to premise, that 

H the writer of the following is an 

intellizent man, who has seen much of 

the world, without profiting by it in a 

pecuniary way. He has a good ac- 

quaintance with agriculture, a general 


~eeese 





* It is extraordinary that our reasoning 
correspondent does not perceive, that the 
absence of loans and the suspension of con- 
tracts is the peculiar cause in question. A 
loan of twenty millions spent over the na- 
lion is equivalent to the local residence of 
the tax-receivers ; and, to keep up prices, 
we must have local residence, or loans 
spent by contractors, to counteract the 


ag of taxes from the provinces to Lon- 
“on. Epiror. 
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knowledge of trade ; and, having pass- 
ed a year or twoin the wine-countries 
on the Rhine some time ago, thought 
of turning his knowledge to account, 
and pushing his fortune at the Cape, 
by endeavouring to improve the wines 
of that colony, should he find encou- 
ragement from the native vine-growers. 





Nov. 20, 1821. 

Since I have been here, I have 
found the unfavourable anticipations 
of your friend H— partly realized, 
though certainly, I will admit, not to 
the extent he asserted; yet, as far as 
respects myself, I have little to say in 
favour of this country from personal 
success,—from which the generality 
of people form their judgments, and 
pronounce sentence accordingly. I 
am not, however, one of those who are 
speedily cast down; my spirits, thank 
heaven, are as buoyant as ever, or I 
should have sunk long ago under the 
pressure of what I must still esteem 
misfortune rather than imprudence; 
notwithstanding of * * * *, who 
should have given me more assistance 
in life than they have done: but I have 
done with complaining. 

I need not say much of the voyage 
hither; though I suppose something is 
requisite in order to satisfy you all, 
and carry you with me in idea across 
the Atlantic. It lasted just eleven 
weeks; some calms near the line hav- 
ing retarded our progress for ten days, 
which was infinitely more tolerable 
than some stiff breezes, as the sailors 
say, though I should call them gales, 
experienced just after quitting the 
English Channel. 

We touched at Madeira, and re- 
mained four days, seeing all that was 
to be seen, and taking in about twenty 
tons of wine, mostly for the private 
use of the owners of the Isabella. It 
is certainly a picturesque island, and 
the climate is doubtless very fine ; but 
the cultivated portion is not near what 
I expected: the soil is of a sandy or 
light red colour, the hills steep, and 
their sides, perhaps for this reason, 
better adapted to the vine, which, ac- 
cording to all accounts, came origi- 
nally from the island of Candia, in the 
Mediterranean. ‘The vineyards are 
not so numerous as, from the quantity 
of wine called after the island, might 
be supposed; neither are they large, 
nor, in my apprehension, well con- 
ducted; though I have not had, I must 
confess, sufficient opportunity to form 
any 
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any decisive opinion whether, under 
all circumstances, they could be ma- 
terially amended, considering the ge- 
neral iznorance of the people, the rude 
construction of their utensils, the 
apparent carelessness of the culti- 
vators and operators, and that general 
want of finish, of neatness, of accu- 
racy, of (if 1 may say,) perfection, 
which the eye of an Englishman in- 
stantly discerns in most foreign manu- 
facturing processes. If the people, 
however, are unenlightened, they are 
not therefore a whit more honest in 
managing the staple article of trade 
than their neighbours in other places. 
[ have been informed of many tricks 
played with it, though pretty strict re- 
gulations to the contrary exist against 
such practices; here, as in other 
places, different qualities of the same 
article are produced,—some, indeed, 
very bad; and these are too often mix- 
ed with the very best qualities. It is 
also undoubted, that the mercantile 
houses here engaged in the trade,—of 
which there are several,—offend in the 
same way to a considerable extent; 
and, therefore, though you buy wine in 
the island, it by no means follows, as 
with port-wine at Oporto, that it must 
necessarily be good. 
An instance of the influence of 
friendship in this trade occurred not 
long betore I left London. Mr. G—, 
a merchant there, a particular inti- 
mate of one of the partners of an emi- 
nent house here, wrote for two pipes of 
the best, for his own use, by a vessel 
in which he was partly concerned: 
the wine arrived,—was waited for with 
impatience, valued by anticipation as 
a rare acquisition; but, alas! though 
one pipe proved merely tolerable, the 
other w as actually so bad as to be un- 
fit for their private use, and was sold 
for something more than half its ori- 
ginal cost, without reckoning ex- 
peuses. ~ 
hy some of the merchants the pro- 
duce of the vineyard is contracted for 
nany others in the same way, and 
trom different districts, and of course 
Baar csiy qualities, qualify them as 
“w mins proper. Itis, I believe, not 
pone coy wine of no one parti- 
cured perfectly ae oom 50 yeo- 
yractice is justif gy, and the 
f 1s Justilied, by its tending to 
improve the whole. “i 
The Malmsey is cert 


especially when drank ainly delicious ; 


, as J happened 


to do more than once, from a pjj 
cellar, where it had been mellow; 

a good old age. There is anothe 
species, uncommonly rare, and 
course highly prized; the name dog 
not occur to me at this moment; j 
was principally reserved for the use of 
the royal family of Portugal, a few 
the nobility, and some of the governor; 
friends. Very little reached Englanj, 
though I recollect having heard of jt 
twice at noblemen’s tables on parti 
cular occasions, where a few odd bot 
tles were prized as a great treat, 
Malmsey is commonly sold from 9 
to 110/. per pipe; London particular 
Madeira from 601. to 75l/.; Londo 
Madeira about 501. 

We did not touch at any other place, | 
but saw the Canary islands at a dis. © 
tance; the wine of which, I mayr. § 
mark,—at least some particular spe ” 
cies of it,—is often substituted for 
Madeira in England, and on the con 7 
tinent of Europe; and occasionally |7 
requires a good judge to distinguish 
the difference. la 

The land of Southern Africa wasa — 
welcome object after such a continued 
monotony of sky and water. Ou = 
amusements had little variety : catch © 
ing sharks, albicore, and bonetta; no¥ 
and then some large sea-birds, with 
hook and line kept floating aster; 
pacing the deck ; eating and drinking; 
and listening to the songs, and sotit 
long-winded stories, of the sailor, 
which smacked not a little of the mar 
vellous. It was remarkably fine whet 
we first saw the land, (toward the eul 
of September,) and fully calculated 
getting in next day. At day-light 
however, when not far from Robi 
island, which lies in the mouth 0 
Table-bay, a violent south-east W! 
came gushing directly out of the ba 
like a torrent; and, continuing ot 
two days, drove us back considerably, 
till the captain found out he ee 
the vicinity of Saldanha-bay, In whi¢ 
we afterwards anchored for 4 on 
time. ‘Thisis a dreary part, and tel 
ed to give me an unfavourable opinio! 
of the country. The anchorage = 
poor one, and the country aroul 
barren sand, studded here and ther? 
With fern, a few green spots interm 
ed, like so many rocks in the sg 
some huts at a distance, most of the 
untenanted, except by jackals, eet 
and other wild beasts, at night, be 
occasionally by stray cattle, and 


wildered sportsmen or hottentots, ~ 
eet fatise™ 
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1823.] 
fatigued to seck for a better habitation. 


The neighbourhood, however, is not. 


wholly deserted ; there being two or 
three respectable farmers some miles off. 

The wind at length being favour- 
able, we made good our entrance into 
Table-bay, which presents a great 
contrast to that which we had so un- 
expectedly visited. On the left, after 
passing Robin island, appear the Blew- 
berg, or blue mountains, from their 
summits being tipped with that colour, 
and skirting in some spots a not un- 
fruitful country. On the right is a 
level plain, called Green-point ; in the 
rear of it the Lion’s head and rump, 
the extremities of a mountain so called 
from their resemblance; and beyond 
these, again, the Table-mountain, re- 
markable for its steep front towards 
the bay, and flat summit, whence the 
name is derived. Between the base 
of this and the water lies Cape-town, 
extending to the beach, very pleasant- 
ly situated, well-built; the streets 
wide, clean, airy, and running at right 
angles; altogether uncommonly neat, 
—i may say handsome,—and infinitely 
superior to any thing that might be 
expected. I do not, indeed, recollect 
any place in England, for the size, 
equal to it in simple, yet substantial, 
comfort, cleanliness, and good ap- 
pearance; always remembering, that 
clegance is not aimed at. 

On presenting my letters to Mr. R—, 
he received me kindly ; but, aftersome 
conversation and enquiries, I found 
there were many obstacles in the way 
of accomplishing my purpose. The 
improvement of their wines was, he 
remarked, a very essential object, and 
one which would impart more benefit 
to the colony than any thing he knew; 
but the mode of setting about it very 
doubtiul, even were the practicability 
nore manifest than it had yet appear- 
ed. Government could not of course, 
in such a matter, which was one purely 
of private trade, interfere otherwise 
than by recommendation, which had 
been cften tried with no great effect, 
though it was unquestionable, that, 
Within the last fifteen years, the quality 
Was much improved by slow and gra- 
dual means. No sudden innovation 
would do. The Africanders, as the 
natives are called, possess all the ob- 
Stinacy, with the same tenacity for old 
usages, Which distinguish a simple 
Pvople, and particularly their ancestors 
from Loland. 
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1 ! A vineyard could not 
© created in every part of the colony, 





from the great varieties of the soil; 
and, were the ground ‘favourable, the 
expense would be very great. Pro- 
perty of this kind seldom changed 
1ands, and therefore could not be 
bought, even if my capital was suffi- 
cient,—which it was not. As for a 
partnership in such a concern, there 
was as little likelihood of that: there 
Was no circulation, no continual 
change of property, as in more popu- 
lous and polished countries; and the 
people were so connected by inter- 
marriages, that there were numbers of 
relations always at hand, to prevent 
the necessity of engaging with a 
stranger. 

Many of the wine-boors (or farmers ) 
were not enlightened men, and neither 
estimated fully the value of improve- 
ments, nor would, perhaps, go to any 
additional expense to attain them; 
my services were therefore not likely 
to be sought by the offer of a salary. 
These particulars were communicated 
in so friendly a manner, and with so 
many explanations of the local man- 
ners and peculiarities, that I could not 
but feel obliged, though disappointed. 
He invited me to dine; directed me 
to a boarding-house, where strangers 
are accommodated for three rix-dol- 
lars per diem; offered the use of his 
horse to ride about, and view the vi- 
cinity; saying, at the same time, he 
would make every enquiry with re- 
spect to the feasibility of my plans, 
from others who knew more of the 
subject; and had no doubt that he 
could give me letters to several of the 
wine-farmers, whom I might visit, and 
sound as to their inclination for being 
assisted by my advice and experience. 

At present, therefore, 1 am doing 
nothing, except making myself ac- 


-quainted with the people, language, 


and country; for, though English is 
general in this town, it is not so ata 
distance, whither I mean to bend my 
steps very soon. In these points L 
have not been idle: either mercantile 
or agricultural pursuits would suit me, 
were there a favourable opening. 
There are several respectable English 
firms here; indeed I may say all are 
English ; but, among the majority, no 
great opulence. To the partners of 
two of these 1 have been introduced 
bya Mr. Y—, a feliow-passenger, who 
holds a situation under government, 
or, at least, isto do so. Living is ex- 
pensive here: as in every other place, 
it is necessary to make some show; 

» i but 
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but 1 cut close whenI can. * | 
Be assured I shall leave nothing un- 
done, where there is the least proba- 
bility of success. What you have so 
kindly lent ought and shall, if possi- 
ble, be wisely used. ; 

A vessel from the whale-fishery sails 
in two days for England ; and, as this 
does not occur every day, I forward you 
all the news Lam master of. Remem- 
ber me affectionately to * * *. 

LETTER II. 
Dee. 30, 1821. 

* * A few days ago I was 
introduced by Mr. E—, one of the 
partners alluded to in my last, to Mr. 
S—, one of the first wine-merchants in 
town: his credit is good, his stock ex- 
tensive, and his cellars very well ar- 
ranged. ‘The whole pleased me much, 
though it is true there are many defi- 
ciencies. The prices, however, ex- 
eeceded my calculations, and perhaps 
the value of the article. I found some 
as high as sixty and seventy rix-dol- 
Jars the half-aum (about nineteen 
English gallons); varying, according 


* 


3? 
to quality, down to twelve and fifteen 


rix-dollars. Constantia ranges from 
100 to 140 dollars: these are the retail 
prices. Cape Madeira is a mere 
name; there being, in fact, no such 
thing without admixture. ‘The great 
body of the commodity is called Steen 
wine; and this, when originally of 
good quality, and kept fora few years, 
becomes really very fine: I have 
drank it at Mr. R—’s table most ex- 
cellent, fit for any epicure, however 
nice, if called by another name; but, 
as things in general receive the least 
honour in their own country, it is often 
slighted here for execrable black-strap 
called port, and other inferior foreign 
Wines,—valued only because they are 
foreign, and of course expensive. My 
friend is above this affectation; to an 
aun he adds about six gallons of Ma- 
deira, when laid down in the wood: 
in this he lets it remain fur about three 
years, sometimes longer; then bottles 
it for a year; and he thinks it then as 
good as ever it will be. 


00 Wi » I must con- 
fess, my OWn Opiniun is, that it does 
luprove: some of his eight 


, -year-old 
pleased me better than his for 


ir. 

Mr. S—, finding | knew the busi- 
Hess, Was more unreserved than per- 
haps he otherwise would have been 
T could not, how ever, expect to learn 
all the secrets at once. All wine is 
examined by inspectors | 


) and tasters 
appointed by sovernment, and is not 
permitted to quit the evstedy of the 
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maker till at least six months 
more. After arriving in Cap 
commonly requires further prepay. 
tion; the native spirit used for tj 
purpose is execrable stuff, and cons. 
quently diminishes the quality of 1, 
wine: formerly the latter, from ba 17 
management, sometimes became Sour, | 
without a due admixture of ( 
brandy; but that is not the case nov, 
I observed to him, that a great defeg 
in their wines was a want of pleasant 
flavour: he admitted it, and said he 
had often tried to counteract the earthy 
taste generally remarked by strangers, 
though not with complete success; it — 
was, however, much diminished, and, 
if not owing to the soil, of which he 
was afraid, might in time be overcome, | 
He jocularly added, that it had another 
essential fault in England,—that of 
being too cheap. Its native body he 
thought equal to the majority of white 
wines ; their strength, which English. 
men seemed all to cry out for, was 
well known to be an aflair of art, and 
might therefore be arranged according 
to the taste of the owner: for his own 
part, he liked a genuine wine, free as 
cireumstances would admit of the ad- 
dition of spirit; and such the Cape 
wine was. In this I pertecily agree 
with him. 
Soon afterwards I accompanied 
young Dutchman (or Africander), 4 
friend of Mr. R—, who was goimg on 
a sporting visit to Mynheer R-, @ 
wine-boor in the district named Dea 
kenstein; to whom I was furnished 
with a letter of introduction, ‘Theold 
man received us cordially, but quite 
unceremoniously ; gave my companion 
some hearty thumps, as proofs of 
friendship,—shook me very cordially 
by the hand,—pushed me into a chair, 
—asked me how long I was from ling- 
land,—how I liked the Cape; and, call- 
ing a pretty mulatto girl, produced & 
bottle of snaps or spirits,—ol which, 
whether right or wrong, I was cour 
pelled to swallow a glass previc as [ 
a repast, which he said was a. ol 
custoty in the colony, and called Dr. 
Snell; 1 suppose from some grave me 
dical professor. The evening Wa 
passed at cards with some tolerably 
pretty girls, chiefly of his own family, 
Whose names I found at first some dit 
ficuliy in pronouncing, but whose ge 
nature made ample allowance for 4 
Stranger, They are in general, pel 
haps, not what we term perfectly well- 
bred, but not more so than farmers 
daughters of the second class “ 
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own country, at a distance from the 
metropolis ; reserved in general to- 
ward strangers, and attentive to their 
domestic duties. 
In the morning he took me over his 
vineyard, which occupies about six or 
seven acres. ‘I'he vines are trained 
jow to the ground, the fruit in a great 
measure resting on it. I asked whe- 
ther this might not impart that earthy 
taste so much complained of? He 
thought not, but it might be so; how- 
ever, it was difficult to manage the 
vines otherwise, as, if raised, they be- 
came exposed to the violence of the 
south-east winds, which were common- 
ly very destructive. It is remarkable 
that the fruit itself,--fine, large, and 
agreeable, as any I ever tasted,—has 
none of this flavour; it exists only in 
the wine. I found, on further enquiry, 
that they were not particular in strip- 
ping the grape from the stalk, or in 
separating the ripe from the unripe; 
a proof at once of negligence and ill- 
judgment. Many other parts of the 
process are equally rude; quantity is 
more prized than quality, an error 
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that greater commercial experience 
will correct; and much of the labour 
is confided to slaves, without the strict 
superintendance of the master. The 
casks are also dear, not good, and, as 
far as I can learn, ill-prepared for the 
reception of the wine. The season for 
making it is February, March, and 
April; at which time I am invited to 
examine and assist in the operation: 
the grape even now looks well and 
abundant; I have enjoyed it much. I 
find there are imitations of hock, vin- 
de-grave, bansac, and many others of 
that description, besides port ; none of 
them very good. The plain stcen- 
wine is the best: I again recommend 
it strongly to you for general use, as 
wholesome and genuine,— superior, 
when procured from a good house, to 
the meagre brandy-and-water sold in 
London under the name of sherry. 

I am making myself acquainted 
with the colony, (having, unluckily, 
no other employment,) and shall, by 
the next vessel, send you the result of 
my observations. * * * * 


METEOROLOGICAL DiARY, kept at Swellendam, Cape of Good Hope, for May 1822. 









































BAROMETER,| THERMOM. WIND. 
VAYS. REMARKS, 
Maxim.| Minim.{ Maxim.| Minim.]| A.M. P.M. 

1 |} 293 | 29 243i 62 61 N.W. | N.N.W.|Dispersed clouds, breeze. 
2 | 29 23] 29 28} 63 62 Ww N.W. [Rain in the evening. 

3 | 29 34) 29 3] 64 62 |N.N.W.| N.W. [Cloudy, a fresh breeze. 

4 }293) 2927 63 61 |N.N.W.| N.W. [Idem, and strong wind. 
5 | 29 23) 99 26) 66 64 coe sees [Clear and calm, 

6 | 29 2 29 2} 62 | 62 | N.W. | N.W. [Clondy, and strong wind. 
7 |293) 99 oh 63 62 W. N.W. [Cloudy, and httle wind. 
8 | 29 14) 291] 62 61 | N.N.W.|W.N.W.[Cloudy, and strong wind. 
9 | 29 24) 99 oll 64 63 N.W. N.W. }|Few clouds, little wind. 
10 | 29 34, 299 3] 66 64 WwW. eee [Dispersed clouds, windy, 
11 |} 293] 293] 65 65 eee ee Clear and calm. 

12 | 292) 29924 66 64. JW.N.W.| «+++ [Cloudy, a light breeze. 
13 | 292|]29 2] 66 64 eoce «+++ [Dispersed clouds, calm, 
14 | 29 2f' 29 oll 66 66 N.W. |W.N.W.j}idem, and little wind. 

145 1299319931 65 64 eee eeee [Clear and calm. 

16 | 29 34) 29 338 66 64 sees esse Fdem. 

17 | 29 3112934 64 | 63 | «see N. [Idem © 

18 | 29 21! e9 ahi 65 64 | N.W. |W.N.W. [Dispersed clouds, breeze. 
19 | 292) 292] 67 66 .N.W. |W.N.W.idem, a fresh breeze. 
20 | 2931 299 3] 64 62 -.N.W.|W.N.W. {Little rain in the evening. 
21 | 29 51 29 5] 63 61 coe seee [Dispersed clouds, calm. 
22 1295 | 99 48 62 58 — «see [Clear and calm, 
23 29 2 “8 2 64 64 eece eres dem, 

24 1292] e291] 62 | 62 ‘See N. {Idem. 

25 1291) 2914 63 61 N. |N.N.W.JRain in afternoon and night. 
26 | 99 5) 99541 59 58 [W.N.W.|W.N.W.[Clondy, a light breeze, 
27 29 44 29 4t 59 57 ecc50e W.N.W. loudy and calm, 

28 | 29 41 99 4] 62 59 eeee eeve [Clear and calm. 

29 29 Sh 99 34 62 59 eoee eeee Idem, 

30} 9 34 29 311 62 59 ooes «+++ Idem. 

lt 129 34 2993] 61 58 oboe +--+» §Idem. 
einen ena 
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132 On Parliamentary Attendance and Votes. [March 1, | 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. overwhelming numbers which the yj, 
SIR, nister commanded on almost all te 
HE truly important document other questions. é 
T which concludes the Supplement 1 want words for adequately ¢. ; 
of your last volume is at this moment pressing the obligations I fee] to those | 


of immense importance to the people 
of the United Kingdoms, in showing 
them who it is, out of the 658 inmates 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, who are the 
best entitled to their confidence; and 
who they are whom the people may 
justly reproach with having, in the 
two last sessions, woefully neglected, 
or gone counter to, their duty. 

It is a very melancholy considera- 
tion, that out of the fifty questions of 
great public interest, which are parti- 
cularized in pages 642 to 644, as hav- 
ing been discussed and decided in the 
sessions of 1821 and 1822, three only 
of these questions* found majorities 
on the popular side; and these were 
mere majorities, perfectly unlike the 





* These are marked 4, f, and No. 30, in 
the pages referred to. 


gentlemen who have been at the paing 
to collect, and to him who has array 
and published, the names of the men. 
bers voting on the popular side Oneach 
of these fifty occasions; and, e: 
cially, for ascertaining and recordiy 
the names of those who voted with 
ministers on fourtecn of these occa. 
sions; showing, at the same time, the 
connexion of all the foremost of these 
with the loaves and fishes, which the 
crown so prodigally dispenses. 

One thing only seems wanting in the 
documents you have inserted; and that 
is, a list of the patriotic members, 
arranged in the order of the numbers 
of votes they have severally given on 
the fifty questions mentioned ; and this 
I beg now to present to your readers, 
divided as follows :— ! 


1,—The Names of Forty-four British Worthies, who, in capacity of Representatives of the 
People, in the Sessions of 1821 and 1822, gave attendance at the decision of at least one. 
half of Fifty Questiuns of vital importance, and voted thereon, as their duty to their Con 
stituents required ; distinguished the Number of Votes by each. 








Forty-five Votes, _ Thirty-three Votes. Twenty-eight Votes. 
Hume, — Smith, William, Moore, Peter 
orty-two. Thirty-two. Newport, Right Hon. Sir 
Bennet, Hon, Henry G, Barret, Samuel B. M. J aa. toy 
. Forty-one. Martin, J ames (+) Twenty-seven. 
erguson, Sir R. C. Palmer, Charles F, Althorp, Viscount 

Wood, Matthew. Thirty-one. Bright, Henry (p) 

Thirty-nine, Denman, Thomas Dennison, William J. 
Hobhouse, J. Cam Lennard, Thomas B. Ellice, Edward 
age Sir George, bart. Thirty. Lushington, Dr. S. 

ilson, Sir Robert T, Robarts, Abraham W. (p) | Maberly, John (p) 

— — §Robarts, George J. Price, Robert. 
Ricard, De ‘d Twenty-nine, Twenty-five. 

-* ve ° Creevey, Thomas Birch, Joseph 
— Mctaag cdy De Crespigny, Sir Wm. C. | Burdett, Sir Francis, bart. 
‘Davie s Th enry Honeywood, William P, Ebrington, Viscount 
Hatehire "Ha H. (p) Whitbread, Samuel C, Lambton, John G. 
James Wilk wee Se Se Twenty-eight. Macdonald, James 
Monck J oF Calvert, Charles Nugent, Lord 

=, coe 5. Duncannon, Viscount Williams, William. 


[5, t, and p, will each of them be 





‘ considered as some abat fi ] it of the 
names to which they are here affixed: S some abatement from the meri 
denoting adverse votes given on some o the first indicating a _placeman, and the others 


your Supplement. ] 

Il.—The Names of 
on the Popul 
before mention d. 


Twenty-four Votes. | 
Grattan, James 
Scarlett, James, 


‘Twenty-three, 


Sefton, Earl of, 


Leycester, Ralph Calcraft, John 


sMaberly, Wilham L, 


> 


Twenty-two, 
Crompton, Samuel Benyon, Benjamin 


Guise, Sir W. B. bart, 
Hamilton, Lord Arch, 


ne of the fifty questions, as is particularized i 


Eighty-seven Representatives of 
ij é the People, who were present and voted 
ar Side, of from one-fourth ty one-half in ps of the Fifty Questions 


Twenty-three Votes, 


Twenty-two Votes. 
Normanby, Viscount 
Rice, Thomas S. 
Rumbold, Charles E. 


Tierney, Right Hon. Geo- 
Y, Mug Twenty: 





Stuart, Lord Pat. J. H. E, 


Ca 
ras 
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Benct 
Grifht 
Weste 


Abere 
Conc 
Major 
Q'Cal 
Wyvi 


Carte 
Haldi 
¢Hill 
Jerve 
Macl 
Syke 


Byn: 
pun 
Folk 
Gral 
Ken 
Phil 
Rus 
Sco 





























1823.] 
Twenty-one Votes. 
Benet, John 
Griffith, John W. 
Western, Charles C. 
Twenty. 
Abercromby, Hon. James 
Concannon, Lucius 
Majoribanks, Stewart 
O'Callaghan, James 
Wyvill, Marmaduke. 
Nineteen. 
Carter, John 
Haldimand, William (t) 
¢Hill, Lord Arthur 
Jervoise, George P. (p) 
Mackintosh, Sir Jas, bart. 
Sykes, Daniel. 
Eighteen. 
Byng, George 
Dundas, Hon. Thomas 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Graham, Saudtord 
Kennedy, Thomas F. 
Phillips, George R. 
Russel, Lord Jolin 
Scott, James. 
Serentecn. 
Beaumont, T. W. 


» 
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Serventcen Votes, 
Blake, Sir Francis, bart. 
§Coffin, Sir Isaac, bart. 
Heron, Sir Robert, bart. 
Hurst, Robert 
§Johnstone, William A, 
Phillips, George 
Powlett, Hon. Wm. J. F. 
Rickford, William {p) 
Stanley, Lord 
Webbe, Edward (p). 

Sixtven. 

Allan, John H. 
Boughey, Sir Jol, bart. 
Bury, Viscount 
Fitzgerald, Lord Wm. C. 
§Hughes, William L. 
Ord, William 

Smith, Hon. Robert 
Tennyson, Charles 
Warre, James A. 
Williams, John. 

Fifteen. 
§Barnard, Viscount 
Calvert, Nicholas 
Colburne, Sir N.W. R. bart. 
¢Fitzvoy, Lord Charles 
Gaskell, Benjamin 
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Fifteen Votes. 
Maxwell, Jolin (t) 
Pares, Thomas 
Power, Richard 
Pym, Francis 
Ridley, Sir Matt. W. bart. 
Tavistock, Marquis 
‘Vaylor, Michael R. 
Titchfield, Marquis (+) 
Whitbread, William H. 

; Fourteen. 
tBentinck, Lord Wm. H.C, 
Brown, Dominic 
Clifton, Viscount 
Curwen, Jolin C, 

Milbank, Mark 

Newman, Robert W. (p) 

§Palmer, Charles 

Ramsden, John C. 

Rowley, Sir William 

| Smith, Samuel. (p, t,) 
Thirteen. 

Barham, John F. 

Cavendish, Charles C. 

§Cavendish, Lord H. F.C, ° 

Lemon, Sir Wm. bart. (p) ° 

Lloyd, Sir Edward P. bart, 

Smith, John, 





I had in like manner drawn out the 
names of all the members who are 
recorded in your Supplement, as hav- 
ing given votes on the popular side of 
any of the fifty questions above refer- 
red to, from twelve votes each down 
to a single vote; but, besides the bur- 
thening of your pages with too many 
names, the printing of them here would, 
in a degree, take from the honourable 
distinction which I wish to see bestow- 
ed on the 132 names* already men- 
tioned: I shall therefore briefly, and in 
a tabular form, state the principal 
remaining results, as follows :— 





* These 132 names (with the exception 
of F. Lawley,) will be found alphabeti- 
cally arranged in p. 657 of your Supple- 
ment; mixed with 54 other names, part of 
the 101 persons who had given from twelve 
to four popular votes each on the fifty 
questions, 


I1I.— Particulars as to the Votes, less than 
thirteen in number, individually, which 
276 Members gave, in support of Fifty 
Populur Qui stions, as ubove. -/ 


== 












































gi oe os Te. ea 
S [2 sbl Sel S+gle see! 
we ule ceslsaciessoe oo 
No.of [S521 2 S8/-58152 oat gir 
Popular |SSEiS ESS SSlped, See+| 
Voteseach|@ 5>|secu/ FS) Saslseges 
| 2 jamas| 2“) * ~~ Ss 
12 7 5 2 _ 4 
| 11 7 4 1 5 
10 6 3 3 _ 6 
HW) 12 ll 1 — 9 
8 12 10 2 _ 6 
7 10 5 5 1 Y 
6 14 8 6 _ 13 
5 ll .3 8 l 20 
4 18 7 il 3 3) 
3 2 2 23 6 68 
2 50 2 438 ll 137 
1 100 5 95 37 347 
sums. . 276 68 208 60 648 
D».inListl]. 88 69 19 10 10 
Do. in Listl. 44 33 6 2 i] 
Totals . 408 | 175 |233 | 72 663 | 








It hence appears, in a body of 658 
persons, each and every one of whom 
had taken upon himself a sacred trust, 
to act for the people, as the constitu- 
tional check on the other two branches 
of the legislature, that, during the dis- 
cussions and decisions on fifty impor- 
taut questions, affecting the people’s 
rights or property, only 408 of those 
persons, or 62 per cent. of the whole 
body, have, as to these questions, 
siven even one single vote in the peo- 
ple’s favour; and that 100 of these had 


only so given a solitary vote, chiefly 
in favour of Catholic emancipation 
(c in col. b, in the Sup.) 

That out of these 408 persons, only 
175, or less than 27 per cent. of the 
whole body, had placed their conduct 
entirely above suspicion, by rejecting 
the pay, and never voting with* the 
opponents of popular rights. m 

* It must be observed, however, tia; 
evidence on the head of adverse votes is 
only afforded us as to the fourteen out uf 

. lhe 
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It further appears, that out of these 
408 persons, 72 receive pay, being 
more than 17 per cent. of them: whilst 
in the first list presented above only 2 
out of 44, or 4% per cent. appear on 
the pay-list ; in the second list above, 
10 out of 88, or about 114 per cent. 
are paid: in the third list above, 60 
out of 276, or near 22 per cent. receive 
pay; and from your Supplement it 
appears, that 192 persons out of the 
whole body, undoubtedly, must be 
influenced by the pay dispensed by the 
crown, being more than 29 per cent. 
of the whole 658 individuals. 


London ; BRITANNICUS. 
Feb. 5, 1822. 
—= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N important paper has been lately 
pretty generally circulated, on 
“the comparative nutritive properties 
of food,” said to be the joint production 
of Messrs. Percy and Vauquelin, two 
members of the French Institute. I 
am not sure if you have it in your 
Magazine ; though, even if it should 
be there, I request its repetition, for 
the sake of introducing afew remarks, 
should you think them’ worth the 
insertion. 
Every 100ibs. are found to contain 
as follows of nutritious matter :— 


Bread-ocessescesescccccccsesees Q0lbs, 
Butchers’ MCAl eeereeeseesesecces 3 mmm 
French beans (in the grain).---+.+. 92 — 
Broad do, seeeeseescecsrcseceses $9 — 


Un 0 Onensnntescseseneensescn 93 — 
Lentils eeece ee eeee8 94 — 


Greens and turnips, of = 8 


nutritious substance «.-- 
Carrots COP Ce eeoreeseesesece 


Potatoes eee eeeeeace 


eeeee 14 aa 


e®eere*eeeees a5 — 


Thus 1b. of good bread, is equal 


to 24 or 3lb. of potatoes ; 75Ib. of do., 


and 30lb. of meat, are equal to 300 of 
do. ; or 


3b. of do., and 5 oz. of do., to 
3lb. of do.: Ib. of potatoes is equal to 
4lb. of cabbage and 3lb. of turnips ; 
llb. of rice, broad beans, or French 


beans, (in the grain,) is 
. ‘ ec ual 
of potatoes. —_ — 





a ony questions, the minorities only 
raving been recorded as to the other 

thirty-six questions, 

_ { hope and entreat that efforts ma 
€ made to record the votes on both sides 


of every important question which may b 

decided, and that the practice will ous : 

annual of publishing similar abstracts te 

those which now your Journal contains, : 
1 


In the present ses- 
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Such arc the terms used in the State matte 
ment from which I copy; and a gyi, nion 
ject of more vital or universal interest ment 
cannot well be imagined, as no hamay ble a 
being can exist to whom it will»g | cupy 
apply, either to the state of his heal, | could 
or his pocket; but this universality inves 
renders it necessary that it shouldbe | ay 210” 
well explained and understood, Jy trava 
the first place, though there is jo i) diet; 
reason to doubt the quarter in which © it se 
the paper originated, yet a few cor. _ ality 
borating facts would be more satisfac. thou 
tory than the mere tpse dixit of nobody ~ fact 
knows who; and, it would be wellty | Ke. 
have it stated, what additional info. — mes 
mation was connected with the origin forte 
statement. ‘The authors may, or they — 
may not, have displayed the basis or ry 
principles on which their theory js act 
founded ; and, till this is made known, J par 
no person who habitually thinks for — yor 
himself can give his assent to it, how. maps 


ever high and respectable the authority 
from which it emanates. The most 
penetrating minds are sometimes de- 
luded in their calculations and hypo 
theses, or entangled in the mazes ofan” 
exuberant imagination. One great © | 
man asserts, that the saltness of the 
ocean proceeds from the perpetual 
though insensible supply of this mine. | ~ 
ral, which is washed down in the fresh ~~ 
water of the rivers. Another hascal- | ~ 
culated, (ashe thinks incontrovertibly,) 4 
how many hundreds of centuries will 
be necessary to increase the diameter 
of our earth the sixteenth part of an 
inch, by the accumulation of the solar 
rays. Another talks of a comet being 
10,000 times hotter than red-hot irom y~ 
Most of our philosophers agree, that a 
the attraction of the moon is sufi |” 
ciently powerful to distort the form of 
the earth by the elevation of the eque 
torial seas, and yet this prodigiots 
power is not capable of moving the | 
smallest particle of the floating eide | 
down. An innumerable throng sti 
remains in spite of the growing intell- 
gence of the times, who will pertio® 
ciously maintain the absurd doctrine 
of 'l'ransubstantiation and the Athané 
sian creed. And our courts of (#* 
disant) justice are still bigotedly aud 
barbarously punishing the body v0 
fancied errors of the head. So invete- 
rate are early prejudices, and 50 faith- 
ful in delusion is that mind whle 
takes even truth upon trust, and Wi 

out examination. For these reasons, 
I wish to be informed, what I am to ul 
derstand by the term “nutrition! 
matte!; 
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matter,” that I may form my own opi- 
nion as to the correctness of the state- 
ment; and, till this is done, a reasona- 
ble and allowable scepticism must oc- 
cupy my mind. One of the articles I 
could readily approve, without farther 
investigation, having long been of opi- 
nion that butcher’s meat was rated ex- 
travagantly too high in the scale of 
diet; so that, in the present estimate, 
it seems a fair sample of the imparti- 
ality of the writers. Ihave read much, 
though, I acknowledge, not very satis- 
factorily,of farina, saccharine, gluten, 
&e. as being the basis of animal nutri- 
ment in theory; but I have not been 
fortunate enough to meet with sufficient 
vouchers for their application, as mat- 
| ters of fact or experience. Our paper 
of reference says, greens and turnips 
contain so many parts of ‘solid nu- 
tritious matter ;” is it meant by this, 
that the solid matter, as far as it goes, 
is equal in nutriment to the solid mat- 
ter of the lentil? If so, there needs 


no calculation in the case; but any 
pressure, that should separate the 
aqueous from the solid substance, 
would give the result at once: if not 
so; then what is the difference, and on 
what properties are the assertions 


founded? Again, having supposed 
them to have analyzed the substances 
in question as expert chemists, and 
given their opinion as men of unques- 
tionable veracity, yet, still it is de- 
sirable we should be able to trace 
their experiments on the human 
frame, and on that of the lower order 
of animals. 

To proceed methodically, would it 
not be well, first to ascertain what 
portion of our food should necessarily 
be nutritious to sustain the body, 
either in mental or corporeal exertion, 
or in astate of comparative inanity ; 
and then, how much is requisite of the 
luferior quality, to keep the stomach 
and intestines in a state of openness 
and tension, without possessing the 
properties of nutriment? Were these 
two points settled upon something 
like a rational hypothesis, a new door 
would thus be opened to infinite inves- 
ligation and improvement. The per- 
petual renovation of the blood through 
_ allits ramifications does not appear to 

require the supply of much solid mat- 
ter; and the excretions of perspiration, 
&e. being all fluidity, may well be sup- 
Posed to be fed by the penetrating ac- 
Uvity of the vital air, combined with 
the atmospheric moisture, IT make ne 
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pretences whatever to chemical know- 
ledge, as connected with animal life; 
but have always been disposed to 
think, that more nourishment is de- 
rived to the human frame from the 
water we variously imbibe, than phy- 
siologists have generally been aware 
of; and that the solid aliment we take 
operates principally in decomposing 
that water, so as to render it fit for the 
purposes of animal life; and, passing 
through the system, produces, in every 
stage, some portion of this beneficial 
eflect. In the vegetable economy this 
principle is, I believe, generally ad- 
mitted, as experiments are more easily 
made, and the results more obvious; 
and, the closer we draw the analogy 
between animal and vegetable nutri- 
tion, the nearer perhaps we approach 
to the truth. 

If 3lbs. of good bread may be consi- 
dered as suflicient for a day to sustain 
a man ina state of health, (as our pri- 
sons can abundantly verify,) then, 
allowing the statement of Messrs. P. 
and V. in any degree to approach cor- 
rectness, four-fifths of this, or nearly 
2slbs., will be of that quality which 
they consider as supplying nutriment. 
But are they, or any other persons, 
prepared to say, that a much smaller 
quantity would not answer the same 
purpose, if alloyed with a sufficient 
portion of inferior aliment? The arti- 
cle of carrots, which has always been 
considered as highly nutritive, from its 
abundance of saccharine, may well be 
brought into the comparison. This is 
said to contain but about one-seventh 
part in nutriment, or about 7 oz. in 
3lbs.: how easy would it be to make 
the expcriment, to ascertain if 3lbs. of 
carrots would not keep a convict in as 
good a state of body as 3lbs. of bread ; 
and, by following up the result, to 
learn exactly what proportions would 
best suit in all circumstances. Some 
years ago, during a severe scarcity, it 
was a subject of much public enquiry, 
whether it was most economical to use 
fine or coarse bread; and I forget 
whether it was the decision of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, or 
some other great public body, that, as 
fine flour would take a much larger 
quantity of water than that which was 
coarse, in the same proportion was fine 
bread the cheapest. ‘lhis might be a 
right conclusion as far as the enquiry 
went, but it did not mect the question 
to its full-extent. If, by the addition 
of some other substance, nvtuntriendly 
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to subsistence, the 3lbs. of fine bread 
could be increased to 6, and the nutri- 
ment still, of each Ib., be found suffi- 
cient, or equal in effect to Its nate 
state, why throw away the difference ¢ 
I am aware, however, that I am tread- 
ing on delicate ground, and that the 
cupidity of the rich wants no new stl- 
mulus for encroachment on the rights 
and comforts of the poor ; let us, then, 
turn the application of the subject to 
the brute creation, as here it may be 
made available without such ob- 
jections. 
Suppose a cow to consume (I speak 
by conjecture,) 24lbs. per day of the 
green or succulent vegetables; this 
quantity would be said to contain but 
2ibs. of “solid nutritious substance,” 
or about one-twelfth part of the whole: 
but does not this evince a most egre- 
gious fallacy?) The animal has not 
only to draw its own support from this 
Qlbs. of nutrition, with the addition of 
water only, but can supply an average 
of twelve quarts, or more, daily, of a 
substance, which, perhaps, of all 
others, contains the most nutrition of 
any which Nature so bountifully pre- 
sents toour acceptance. Is it possible 
to reconcile this with the theory of nu- 
triment exhibited in. our scale; and 
ought not this consideration to put us 
on our guard against any speculations 
not well-grounded on actual experi- 
ment, well-connected and persevering- 
ly maintained? If the calculations of 
Messrs. P. and V. have a fair claim to 
our assent on accurate principles, it 
ought to follow, that about 2!bs. of len- 
tils, mixed with some other substance, 
if such could be found, that should 
Serve only as a vehicle to the nutri- 
ment, would produce the same result 
as the total mass, or 24lbs. of the cow’s 
Juicy store ; or, in other words, that of 
the 24lbs., there are 22 parts that 
supply no nutriment at all. Of what, 
then, should this extraneous supply 
consist, to make the result serviecable 
as lessening the demand for the bichest 
— os lor general purposes, 
eullhanee ieee -_ famine 
Population of Enron a 
a ae rope depend On the 
a Ol trees for their daily bread; 
cae hoe ANSWers the pur- 
’ er humbly, for the suste- 


nance ot human life, Why not suppose 
that most of our Ruglish timber might 
he pulverized, so as to become a fit 
iuticle to mix with the nutritive matter 


that might be Concentrated = from 
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every source within our reach for jy as th 
food of cattle? Might not even son, made 
of the fat and argillaceous soils hej. | effect 
mitted into the mixture? Many ofoy | for th 
bakers, if the public papers do nq | think 
grossly belie them, use considera, | agg P°*% 
quantities of chalk, or plaster-of Pay mus 
in their bread, without its being a succ! 
ceived, or even suspected, by th eg 
consumers ; and the nutritive qualitieg — The 
of salt, though a mineral, are univer. © . ne 
sally admitted. f: pe 
If the horses in this kingdom (a3] oF 


believe may easily be proved,) ¢op. 
sume the produce of more lard thay ~ 
the whole population of human being, 
who wiil say, that any attempt to re. 
duce that consumption is not desery. 
ing the public attention? That this is 
not on'y practicable, but easy to a. 
complish, ina very great degree, Ian 
well convinced. The generality of 
mankind “live to eat, instead of eat- 
ing to live ;” and, while this propensity 
re:nains, no wonder that less attention 
should be paid to the quantity than to 
the quality of our food, and thats 
little should be understood of its pro- 
perties. By a communication of mine 
through your Magazine, (see vol. 43, 
page 400,) I shewea, I think incon. 
testibly, that our principal articles 
of foo: depend more on our good ma- 
nagement for théir nutritious qualities, 
than on any inherent properties with- 
out such preparation. I there proved, 
that 6 oz. of Scotch barley might be 
made sufficient for the daily food of a 
healihy man; and yet it appears to me, 
that bread, having undergone the fer 
mentative process, could not, by any 
contrivanee or ingenuity, be made o Fy 
produce any increase of nutriment be- é 
yond its common value. These ae F- 
striking facts; and, as my statement 
has never been controverted, I am 
more confirmed in my opinion, as We 
as from subsequent observation and ex- 
perience. On this, however, | sh 

make nv farther comment, than merely 
to notice, that, though the barley, P™ 
pared as directed, is improved in 1 
nutritious qualities in so extraordinary 
a degree, yet, the same article 4 

quantity, taken in the way of a 
preparation, would quit the stomae , 
aud pass through the intestLes, pos 
no more than ordinary eficet. oo 
excrement of a horse, compared wit 
that of a cow, seems to exhibit amu 

more imperfect digestion ; but his gene 
ral food, consisting principally of gra, 
might, no doubt, by a similar cat 
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as that of the barley mentioned, be 
made to be equally productive in its 
effects. ‘These are hints thrown out 
for the consideration of whoever may 
think well to take them up. It ap- 
pears to me impossible but that we 
must have some dreadful re-action 
succeeding to the present state of de- 
mand and supply in the article of food. 
The common working of natural 
events will always subject us to occa- 
sional and alarming fluctuations ; and, 
experience woefully teaches us, that 
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the blundering mismanagement of ve- 
nal and short-sighted rulers, will be 
more likely to aggravate the evil than 
to lessen it. While the danger is re- 
mote, we should prepare for its ap- 
proach; when the enemy is at our 
gates, there is no time for speculation. 
The times are ominous; and the next 
five years will probably bring forward 
a crisis which defies present calcula- 
tion, and baffles all attempt at con- 
jecture. . JAMES LUCKCOCK. 
Birmingham. 
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MEMOIR of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 
the late DR. HUTTON. 

ue HUuTTON, LL.D. and F.R.-SS. 

of London and Edinburgh, also 
an honorary member of several other 
learned societies, both in Europe and 
America, was born at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on the 14th of August, 1737. He 
was descended from a family in West- 
moreland, which had the honour of be- 
coming connected, by marriage, with 
that of SirIsaac Newton. His father, 
who was a viewer or superintendant, 
of mines, gave his children such edu- 
cation as his circumstances would per- 
mit, which was confined to the ordinary 
branches; but Charles, the youngest 
of his sons, (the subject of this Me- 
moir) early manifested an extraordi- 
nary predilection for mathematical 
studies, in which he made considera- 
ble progress, while yet at school, with 
very little aid from bis master; for, like 
most other eminent mathematicians, he 
was in a great measure Self-taught. 
After the death of his parents, which 
took place in his early youth, he deter- 
mined on undertaking the profession 
of a teacher, and commencedhis la- 
bours at the neighbouring village of 
Jesmond, before he was twenty years 
of age; hismaster, who was a clergy- 
man, having, upon being presented to 
a living, resigned the school in his 
favour. 

In the year 1760, Dr. Hutton re- 
moved to Newcastle, where he soon 
experienced great encouragement ; 
and, among his earliest pupils, was 
the present Lord Chancellor, a circum- 
stance which will be farther noticed 
towards the conclusion of this Memoir. 
We here call him Doctor prematurely, 
he not having received the diploma of 
LL.D. until the year 1779, when that 
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honour was conferred upon him by the 
university of Edinburgh ; but, as it is 
the title by which he is best known in 
the scientific world, we thus early 
adopt it. 

It appears, that neither the duties 
of his profession, nor the cares of an 
increasing family, interrupted his fa- 
vourite studies, as he devoted all his 
Ieisure hours 1o mathematical pursuits. 
In 1764 he published “A Treatise on 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping,” which 
soon passed through numerous editions, 
and is still held in high estimation. 
His next publication was “a Trea. 
tise on Mensuration, both in theory 
and practice,” and is considered the 
most complete work on the subject 
ever published. It established his 
reputation as a mathematician, al- 
though numerous proofs of his supe- 
rior talents and acquirements had 
been already manifested, by his able 
solutions of mathematical questions in 
various scientific journals. Among 
these repositories, the celebrated 
Almanac, under the title of the Ladies’ 
Diary, particularly attracted his atten- 
This work had been conducted 
with great ability, from its commence- 
ment in 1704 ; numerous learned cor. 
respondents contributing, annually, 
curious mathematical questions, and 
answers, with enigmas, &c. Dr. 
Hutton collected the Diaries of fifty 
years, and republished their Questions 
and Solutions, in five volumes, with 
notes and illustrations, which form a 
very useful and interesting miscellany. 
He some time afterwards became the 
editor of the Diary, and conducted it 
for nearly half a century, with such 
ability and judgment, as greatly to 
increase the number of eminent mathe- 
maticians, and to enlarge the bounda- 
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Dr. Hutton’s 
ofice of editor of this work also 
afforded him an opportunity of pro- 
curing biographical notices of the most 
eminent of his correspondents ; with 
which he afterwards enriched his 


ries of useful science. 


Mathematical Dictionary, and his 
Abridgment of the Philosophical 
‘Transactions. 

We should not neglect to notice 
here, that Dr. Hutton, about the year 
1770, was employed by the magistrates 
of Newcastle, to make a survey of the 
town and the adjoining country, in 
order that a correct plan of it might be 
engraved and published. In this la- 
borious undertaking, the Doctor gave 
great satisfaction, the plan having 
been executed with much beauty and 
accuracy. It is still on sale. 

On the 17th of November, 1771, the 
bridge of Newcastle was almost en- 
tirely destroyed, by a very great flood, 
which swelled the waters in the river 
about nine feet higher than the usual 
spring-tides. This event was the 
means of considerably increasing Dr. 
Hutton’s mathematical reputation. 
Previous to commencing the repairs 
of the extensive damage which the 
bridge had sustained, it was desir- 
able to endeavour to prevent, as far 
as possible, the recurrence of similar 
accidents; and the principal archi- 
tects and civil engineers of the coun- 
try were invited to furnish plans 
for the purpose. Dr. Hutton now, 
for the first time, directed his attention 
to the subject; and his suggestions 
were adopted, in preference to nu- 
merous others, which had been pre- 
sented from various quarters. On 
the spur of the occasion, the Doctor 
drew up a Treatise on the Principles 
of Bridges, demonstrating the best 
mathematical curves for the arches, 
with the due proportion of the piers, 
&e. And this publication, though so 
hastily composed, has, notwithstand- 
ing, always been considered a valuable 
work on the subject, and continues 
to be frequently consulted by the most 
eminent architects. 

It may here be remarked, that Dr. 
Hutton’s early publications, particu- 
larly his Mensuration, the Diarian 


Miscellany, and his Work on Bridces 
were the means of rearing and bringing 
into notice the ingenious Mr. Bewicke 
of Neweastle, the most celebrated 
wood-engraver that the world has 
perhaps, ever produced. d 
it be 


Nor should 
lorgotten, that, by Dr. Hutton’s 
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suggestions and observations, the art 
of printing has been very considerably 
improved. 

In 1773, the situation of Mathemati- 
cal Professor tothe Royal Military Aca. 
demy at Woolwich having become va- 
cant, numerous gentlemen of the first 
eminence in science applied for the 
appointment; and, among the number, 
Dr. Hutton presented himself as a 
candidate. The office was in the gift 
of the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, and the strongest interest was 
made by various noblemen and gentle- 
men for their respective friends ; but, 
to the honour of the then Master-Ge- 
neral, Lord Viscount Townshend, 
nothing but superior qualifications 
were allowed to avail. His lordship 
gave public notice, that merit alone 
should decide the preference, which 
must be determined by a strict and im- 
partial examination. With this view, 
four eminent mathematicians were se- 
lected as examiners on the occasion, 
viz. Dr. Horsley, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester, Dr. Maskelyne, the Astro- 
nomer Royal, Culonel Watson, the 
Chief Engineer to the East India 
Company, and the celebrated Mr. 
Landen. 

Nothing could be more strictly im- 
partial than the examination. The 
candidates were eight in number, and 
each was separately examined, not 
only in the principles, but in the 
history of mathematics. Several ab- 
struse problems were afterwards given 
for solution; and, when the answers 
were received, the report of the exa- 
miners expressed high approbation of 
all the candidates, but gave a decided 
preference in favour of Dr. Hutton. 
This was, indeed, an unequivocal 
test of superior merit. The judicious 
determination of the Master-General, 
by conferring the appointment on Dr. 
H. was in a short time found to be 
most advantageous to the Institution. 
It is, indeed, well known, that Dr. 
Hutton raised the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, from a state of comparative I- 
feriority, to the highest degree of cele- 
brity and national importance. To 
his steady and persevering conduct for 
thirty-five years, and his improvements 
in military science, his country is essen- 
ually indebted, for the success of the 
British artillery and engineers in all 
parts of the world, during the last half 
century, 

_His removal from Newcastle to 80 
distinguished a situation near the me- 
tropolis, 
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tropolis, and his election, soon after, 
as a fellow of the Royal Society, gave 
him new opportunities for the advance- 
ment and diffusion of the most useful 
knowledge ; for, it should be observed, 
that, at all times, his attention was parti- 
cularly directed to those branches of the 
mathematics which are most conducive 
to the practical purposes of life. ina 
short time, he became an important 
contributor to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, which, from the specimens he 
gave, it is probable he would have en- 
riched more than any other member 
either ancient or modern, had not a 
stop been put to bis valuable labours 
by unfortunate dissentions in the Royal 
Society, which nearly gave a death- 
blow to that excellent institution. 

It were tedious here to detail the 
subjects of the several papers which 
Dr. Hutton, in a few years, submitted 
to the Royal Society, especially as 
they may be seen in the Philosophical 
Transactions of that period: but two 
papers deserve particular notice, as 
the most useful and important that, 
perhaps, had been communicated since 
the chair of that learned institution 
was filled by Sir Isaac Newton. 

The first of these communications 
was on the ‘“ Force v fired Gun- 
powder, and the initial Velocities of 
Cannon-balls.” These results had 
been determined by a series of expe- 
riments, made with a new instrument 
of the Doctor’s own invention ; and, so 
sensible was the Royal Society of the 
value of the communication, that the 
annual gold prize-medal was immc- 
diately voted as due to Dr. H. anditwas 
accordingly presented to him by the Pre- 
sident, Sir John Pringle, in an address 
expressed in the most flattering terms. 

A proof of the high estimation of 
this paper, even abroad, has been re- 
cently published in the life of the cele- 
brated Lagrange, by the Chevalier De- 
lambre, who states, that, at the most 
violent period of the French revolu- 
lion, all foreigners were peremptorily 
ordered to quit France, and Lagrange 
Was of course included ; but his col- 
leagues of the Institute presented a 
Memorial to the Convention, soliciting 
Permission for him to remain at Pa- 
tis, as he was then engaged in experi- 
ments of the greatest importance to the 
country, namely, upon “ Dr. Hutton’s 
‘eports on the force of fired gunpow- 
bys this plea, an exception was 
for eet in his favour. He was there- 

© permitted to continue his re- 
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searches, though it does not appear 
that he made any report on the subject ; 
from which it may be inferred, that he 
found no ground either for improve- 
ment or animadversion. 

The other paper just alluded to, 
among Dr. Hutton’s communications, 
was on the subject of the ‘“‘ Mean Den- 
sity of the Earth,” a \aborious work, 
deduced from experiments and sur- 
veys of the mountain of Schehallien, 
in Perthshire. This operation, which 
had always been considered a deside- 
ratum in the scientific world, was 
commenced in 1775, by order of the 
Royal Society, and chiefly under the 
direction of Dr. Maskelyne, the 
Astronomer Royal. After the dimen- 
sions of the mountain had been taken, 
and the deflections of the plumb-line 
ascertained with great accuracy, and 
verified by repeated experiments, the 
most difficult and important part of the 
undertaking yet remained to be exe- 
cuted, namely, the calculations and 
the deductions, which required pro- 
found science, as well as immense 
labour. The attention of the Royal 
Society was at once directed to Dr. 
H. as the person most competent to 
this arduous undertaking. He un- 
dertook the task ; and, in the course of 
a year, presented his report, which 
will be found in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ of 1778, and again in 
1821. The latter paper was drawn 
up with a view of exposing certain 
sinister attempts that had been made, 
to transfer from Dr. H. the honour of 
this important operation. 

Such were among the invaluable 
but short-lived labours of Dr. H. in the 
Royal Society: and here it may be pro- 
per to state the circumstances by which 
they were unfortunately terminated. 

When Dr. Hutton first entered the 
Society, Sir John Pringle was the Pre- 
sident. He was a person of great 
acquirements, and eminently well- 
qualified to fill the chair of Newton. 
He always manifested a particular re- 
gard for the Doctor, which probably 
excited the jealousy of many persons, 
who were not attached to mathemati- 
cal investigations: among the mem- 
bers of this description, was Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Joseph) Banks, a gentleman 
too well known to render it necessary 
to add any thing further here concern- 
ing him, except that he had acquired 
sufficient influence over the majority 
of the members of the Society to ob- 
tain his election as President, wee 
the 
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the resignation of Sir John Prin- 
gle. Dr. H. had for some time held 
the office of Foreign Secretary with 
the greatest credit ; but the new Pre- 
sident, who wished the situation to be 
filled by a friend of his own, procured 
a vote to be passed by the Society, 
that it was requisite this secretary 
should reside constantly in London ; a 
condition with which the Doctor could 
not possibly comply ; and he therefore 
resigned the situation. Many of the 
most valuable members of the Society, 
however, warmly espoused Dr. H.’s 
cause, and discontinued theiraccustom- 
od attendance at the usual periodical 
meetings: among the number may be 
mentioned Dr. Horsley, Dr. Maske- 
lyne, Baron Maseres, and many other 
distinguished characters; who, finding 
that the disciples of Newton were 
always outvoted by those of Lin- 
nus, retired, with Dr. Hutton, from 
the Society. When the mathemati- 
cians were preparing to secede, Dr. 
Horsley expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing energetic words :—“ Sir, (ad- 
dressing himself to the President,) 
when the hour of secession comes, the 
President will be left with his train of 
feeble amateurs and that toy—(point- 
ing to the mace on the table,) the ghost 
of the Society where philosophy once 
reigned, and Newton was her mi- 
nister.” 

This secession took place in 1784, 
since which period very few papers on 
mathematical subjects have appeared 
in the “ Philosophical Transactions ;” 
and it is even said, that the late Presi- 
dent uniformly opposed the admission 
of mathematicians into the Royal So- 
ciety, unless they were persons of rank. 

Although Dr. Hutton’s retirement 
deprived him of the great stimulus to 
exertion which such a Society must 
have afforded, he still continued to 
give to the world, from time to time 
various valuable works. In 1785 he 
published his “‘ Mathematical Tables.” 
containing common, hyperbolic and 
logistic logarithms; also Sines, " both 
natural and logarithmic; with several] 
other tables used in mathematical cal- 
culations: to which is prefixed, a larve 
and original history of the discoveries 
and writings relating to those sciences 
In 1786 appeared his “ Tracts on Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical Subjects,” in 
three volumes, which contain much 
new and valuable matter. They were 
reprinted in 1812. In 1787 “ the Com 
pendious Measurer” was published : 





[March 1, 
which is chiefly an abridgment of his 
large work on mensuration. In the 
following year, he published his “Ey. 
ments of Conic Sections,” with select 
exercises in various branches of ma- 
thematics and philosophy, for the use 
of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. This work was warmly 
patronised by the Duke of Richmond, 
then Master-general of the Ordnance, 
who, on that occasion, presented Dr. 
H. at court to his Majesty. 

In 1795 appeared his ‘* Mathematical 
and Philosophical Dictionary,” in two 
large volumes, quarto, which was the 
result of many years’ preparation, 
and has since advanced to a second 
edition. It has supplied all subse- 
quent works of the kind, and even the 
most voluminous Cyclopedias, with 
valuable materials, both in the sciences, 
and in scientific biography. 

His next publication was “A Course 
of Mathematics,” intwo volumes, octavo, 
composed for the use of the students of 
the Royal Military Academy; which 
has since become a standard work in 
all eminent schools, both in Great 
Britain and America. It has passed 
through numerous editions; and in 
1811 a third volume was added, which 
is said to have been prepared nearly 
in equal portions by Dr. Hutton, and 
his esteemed friend Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, now Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the Royal Military Academy. 

In the year 1803, he undertook the 
arduous task of abridging the “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,” in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Pearson and Dr. 
Shaw. Dr. Hutton is said to have 
executed the chief part of the work, 
and to have received for his labour no 
less a sum than six thousand pounds. 
It was completed in 1809, and the 
Whole comprised in eighteen quarto 
volumes. About the same period was 
published his translation of ‘‘Montuela’s 
Recreations in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy ;’ and an improved edition 
of the same work appeared in 1814. 

In 1806 the Doctor became afilicted 
with a pulmonary complaint, which 
confined him for several weeks ; but in 
the following year he resumed his pro- 
fessional duties. His medical friends, 
however, advised him to retire from 
the labours of the Academy, as soon 
as It might be deemed convenient; 
and, in consequence of an application 
to this effect, the Master-general and 
Board of Ordnance acceded to his 
Wishes, and manifested their approba- 
tion 
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tion of his long and meritorious ser- 
vices, by granting him a pension for 
jife, of 5002. per annum. This annuity, 
together with a large property which 
he had realised, chiefly by his publica- 
tions, enabled him to retire in affluent 
circumstances. But in his retirement, 
his constant amusement continued to 
be, the cultivation and diffusion of 
useful science. He officiated for 
some time, every half-year, as the 
principal examiner to the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, and also to the East 
India College at Addiscombe. 

During this period, as well as pre- 
viously, he was indefatigable in kind 
offices, especially in promoting the 
interest of scientific men, and recom- 
mending them to situations, where 
their talents might prove most useful 
both to themselves, and to their coun- 
try. To his recommendations, as well 
as to his instructions, our most emi- 
nent scientific institutions, have been 
chiefly indebted for their Professors of 
Mathematics during the last thirty 
years, 

He was constantly visited at his resi- 
dence in Bedford-row by an extensive 
circle of friends; and his cheerfulness 
and urbanity were uniformly the same. 
It is remarkable, that, during the last 
twelve months of his life, he was often 
heard to declare that it was one of the 
most happy years he had ever experi- 
enced. His death was caused by a cold, 
Which brought on a return of his pul- 
monary complaint. His illness was 
neither tedious nor painful; and his 
valuable life terminated on the 27th of 
January, 1823, in the eighty-sixth year 
of his age. His remains were interred 
m the family-vault at Charlton, in 
Kent; and his funeral was most re- 
spectably attended. 

It must be gratifying to know, that 
he retained his faculties unimpaired 
almost to the last; and that his disso- 
lution was apparently without pain. 
It is likewise worthy of remark, that, 
nly three days previous to his death, 
e received certain scientific questions 
from the corporation of London, which 
he answered immediately in the most 
masterly manner. ‘These questions 
related to the intended arches of the 
new London-bridge; and_ his paper 
on the subject, is considered not only 
“sa Valuable document, but aiso highly 
ne, as being the last produc- 

lon of this great’ man, and at such a 
Period of his advanced age and illness. 

if uring the last year of Dr. Hutton’s 

°, Many of his scientific friends, wish- 
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ing to possess as correct and lasting a 
resemblance of his person as his valu- 
able works exhibit ofhis mind, entered 
into a subscription for a marble bust, 
from which casts might be taken in 
any number that might be required. 
This bust has been admirably executed 
by Mr. Sebastian Gahagan. The sub- 
scription was supported by many of 
the Doctor’s early pupils, and other 
eminent men, who seemed emulous in 
manifesting their gratitude and esteem. 
Thesums subscribed having been found 
greatly to exceed the disbursements, 
the committee resolved to employ the 
surplus in executing a medal; to con- 
tain, on one side, the head of Dr. 
Hutton, and, on the other, emblems of 
his discoveries on the force of gunpow- 
der, and the density of the earth. These 
medals have been finely executed by 
Mr. Wyon, and one has been given 
to each subscriber to the bust. 

About three months before his death, 
the bust was presented to the Doctor; 
but the medals were finished only in 
time to be presented to his friends who 
attended his funeral. 

It should not be forgotten, that 
amongst the subscribers to the bust, 
was the Earl of Eldon, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England: upon this occasion 
the Doctor wrote a letter of thanks ; 
and, a few days after his decease, his 
son, General Hutton, sent the medal to 
this highly distinguished nobleman, 
with an account of the melancholy 
event. The following letter was written 
in answer; and we present it here, as 
not less honourable to his lordship’s 
feelings, than to the memory of Dr. 
Hutton :— 

Feb. 3; 1823. 

Sir,—I request you to accept my very 
sincefe thanks for your communication 
received on Saturday last. 

Full sixty years have passed since I had 
the benefit of your venerable father’s in- 
structions, and that benefit I regard as one 
of the many blessings which I have enjoy- 
ed in life, and of which blessings I wish 
I had been more worthy. 

I feel very painfully that I did not wait 
upon ))r. Hutton personally to thank him 
for his letter, in which he wrote with such 
remarkable and affecting kindness respect- 
ing Lady Eldon and myself,—both his pu- 
pils. 1 shall preserve that letter as a 
testimony that a person of his eminence 
had, through so many years, recollected 
us with a sort of parental affection. 

[ shall not fail to preserve anxiously the 
medal which you have been pleased to 
send to me, and for which I beg you to 
receive my thanks, ‘To secure to his me- 
mory, the respect and veneration of his 
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country, this memorial was not wanting : 
he will long be remembered by a country 
so essentially benefited by his life and 


avorks. I am, sir, 
| Your obedient and obliged servant, 
To Lieut.-Gen. Hutton. ELpon. 
Letters similar to the above, in praise 
of the deceased, have been received 
from several other illustrious charac- 
ters; among whom may be mentioned 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
General Sir Thomas Hislop, &c. &c. 
It may be finally noticed, that Dr. 
Hutton bequeathed his marble bust* to 
the Philosophical Society of Newcastle. 
It is to be placed in their new and 
splendid Institution, where it will be 





* Casts or copies of the Bust have been al- 
ready obtained by many of Dr. Hutton’s 
friends, and still continue tu be supplied by 
the sculptor, Mr. GANAGAN, at his premises 
in King-street, Edgeware-road. 


[March 1, 
long regarded with pride and venera. 
tion. He always manifested a lang. 
able affection for his native place, ang 
gave a proof of it, soon after his retire. 
ment from Woolwich, by investip 
sums of money for the perpetual sy 
port of education, &c. at Newcastle. 
His benevolence was extensive, To 
merit in distress, and more especially 
to the votaries of science, he was aj. 
ways a warm friend and kind benefac. 
tor. ‘ Quando ulluwm invenient parem,” 
Dr. Hutton was twice married: his 
surviving family consist of a son and 
two daughters. ‘The former was edu. 
cated at the Royal Military Academy, 
and at an early age he obtained a con. 
mission in the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
lery, and is now a Lieut.-General in the 
army. General Hutton is also amen- 
ber of several learned societies, and has 
been honoured with the degree of LL». 
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ANNET AND SECKER. 

HAVE in my possession the ori- 
ginal of the following letter from 
Peter Annet, the Carlile of the last age, 
to Archbishop Secker. It appears that 
the clergy of that day displayed an ex- 
emplary spirit of liberality towards an 
obstinate unbeliever, highly creditable 

to the religion which they professed. 

‘aurhall, July 23, 1768. 
My vERY Goop Lorp,—You were 
so very kind and exceedingly con- 
descending as to send your chaplain 
to me, to give me relief; hearing I 
was ill, and in distress: ill, indeed, I 
am, and have been ever since January 
last, when I first took to my bed, and 
expected to die; but death has de- 
ceived me. However, though I am 
much better than when I was taken 
ill, 1 fear I shall not recover, at least 
not to be able to get any thing towards 
a living; for I cannot move myself out 
of my bed, being very weak, and not 
having the use of my legs: but the use 
of my head and hands to write remain. 
My school I resigned, not being able 
to keep it: I receive nothing from 
thence; and am at the charges of a 
servant, as well as maintenance and 

medicines : 

friends, and from those I could not 
iment eon "be bape aa 
others —I am not et j va dist sve 
condition ; r tear S a vs — 
thus helpless l "aan "": a 
8: not; but, not be- 


ing then nor yet in a distressed state 
. ? 


but, by the bounty of 


I thought it not right, through covet- 
ousness, to receive your grace’s in- 
tended favour: for a dying man, who 
has no family, need not be covetous of 
money; therefore I craved no present 
aid, nor do I now: but, if I should 
want before you die, (I do not say 
your grace dies, for that can never 
die,) I shall not want a becoming 
humility to make my address to your 
lordship, and hope my petition will 
not be rejected. But, if I want after 
your death, my supplication is, that 
your grace would be pleased to leave 
of your bounty somewhat in the hands 
of your good chaplain, or whom else 
you shall appoint, to support me the 
remainder of my life, which I think 
cannot be long; and may happiness 
attend your lordship, whether_ my 
death be before or after yours. Your 
offered kindness to me shows you to be 
a gentleman of humanity, whom I have 
formerly been a hearer and a follower 
of with the greatest delight ; as I con- 
ceived your peculiar oratory delivered 
with paternal authority and affection 
to your auditors. ‘This is not flattery, 
but truth, from one who never was 4 
courtier nor flatterer; but am, 
My lord, 
Your lordship’s most obliged humble 
servant, 
Peter ANNET. 
MRS. JACKSON. 

So much was the Hon. Mrs. Damet 
struck with the beauty of the form® 
tion of the leg of this celebrated ac- 

tress, 
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tress, that she prevailed upon her to 
tet Flaxman take a model from it; 
which Mrs. J. was afterwards con- 
stantly in the habit of seeing exhibited 
‘a his shop in the Strand, where were 
to be purchased plaster-casts for the 
use of artists. 
MR. GIBBON. 

When Mr. Fox’s library was sold 
in 1781, (for that great man, who main- 
tained so honourable a place in the 
public esteem, was not fortunate in the 
administration of his temporalities,) 
the first volume of “‘the Decline and 
Fall” came to the hammer. What is 
singular enough, it brought three gui- 
neas, from a little competition, full of 
ardour, excited by a manuscript note 
in it, in the well-known hand of the 
man of the people:—‘“‘ The author at 
Brookes’s said that there was no salva- 
tion for this country until the heads of 
the principal persons in administra- 
tion were laid upon the table. And 
yet, in eleven days after, this same 
gentleman accepted a place at the 
Board of Trade, under those very 
ministers, and has acted with them 
ever since.” ‘The historian was a man 
of genius, and no one doubts the me- 
ris of his productions ; but an opinion 
ishere implied that does no great ho- 
nour to his patriotism. 

LORD CHATHAM’S MONUMENT. 

It is said that Garrick stood for the 
attitude of his lordship, as executed 
by Bacon, and placed in Westminster 
Abbey. 

RISE AND FALL OF NATIONS. 

Mr. Burke, one of the most inge- 
nious and profound writers of a late 
period, has made the following obser- 
vations on the prosperity of nations :— 
“In all speculations upon men and 
human affairs, it is of no small moment 
to distinguish things of accident from 
permanent causes and from effects 
that cannot be altered. Iam not quite 
of the mind of those speculators who 
seem assured that necessarily, and by 
the constitution of things, all states 
have the same periods of infancy, 
manhood, and decrepitude, that are 
found in the individuals who compose 
them. 'The objects which are attempt- 
neha forced into an analogy are not 
my € : > the same classes of exist- 
idee = “ iduals are physical beings, 
iy ae s — ersal and invaria- 
bet eee lon ealths are not physical 
combinations ach 3 they are artificial 
eficient 0. and, in their proximate 

it cause, the arbitrary production 
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of the human mind. We are not yet 
acquainted with the laws which neces- 
sarily govern that kind of work made 
by that kind of agent. There is not, 
as in the physical order, a distinct 
cause by which any of those fabrics 
must necessarily grow, flourish, and 
decay; nor indeed, in my opinion, 
does the moral world produce any 
thing more determinate on that sub- 
ject than what may serve as an amuse- 
ment (liberal, indeed, and ingenious, 
but still only an amusement,) for spe- 
culative men. I doubt whether the 
history of mankind is yet complete 
enough, if ever it can be so, to furnish 
grounds for a sure theory on the inter- 
nal causes which necessarily affect the 
fortune of a state. I am far from de- 
nying the operation of such causes ; 
but they are infinitely uncertain, and 
much more obscure and much more 
difficult to trace than the foreign 
causes that tend to depress and some- 
times overwhelm society.” 
LORD HARCOURT. 

The late nobleman, a great admirer 
and practiser of the arts, fell a victim 
to his humanity, in endeavouring to 
save a favourite dog ; and was himself 
precipitated in the well into which the 
animal had fallen. 

THE NEGROES. 

These ‘“heteroclites of the human 
race,” as they are called by Dr. Whi- 
taker, were but little known in Europe 
till the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Among others parts which commerce 
has acted in public affairs, is that of 
making the people of various countries 
acquainted with each other. The 
Portuguese, in pushing their naviga- 
tion along the western coast of Africa, 
discovered these unfortunate people, 
whose history we cannot now survey 
without compassion. William of 
Malmsbury, however, two centuries 
before, had remarked their peculiari- 
ties, and introduced them to public 
notice. In the expedition of Baldwin 
against the Turks, he describes them 
as “ Ethiopians with woolly hair, and 
a complexion as dark as soot.” 

Five hundred negroes were in the 
city when Jerusalem was stormed by 
the Crusaders in 1099; terms were 
cranted them, and they were allowed 
to march out to Ascalon. Their ap- 
pearance and manners were ludicrous 
to the Crusaders, who laughed, it 
seems, when they first saw the blacks: 
—‘ Our men thought it a scandal to 
their valour to cut them down; con- 
ceiving 
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ceiving them to be objects of derision 
rather than of enmity.”—Malmsbury. 
There appears to have been a trade 
in African slaves so early as the year 
651, when the King of Ethiopia agreed 
to provide a number of slaves, by way 


of tribute; and, for that end, first 
brought the negroes of Guinea into his 
country. 

MISTAKEN CIVILITY. 

A gentleman mistaking a very small 
lady,—who was picking her way over 
a dirty channel,—for a very young one, 
snatched her up in his arms, and land- 
ed her in safety on the other side, 
when she indignantly turned up a face 
expressive of the anger of fifty winters, 
and demanded why he dared to take 
such a liberty. ‘“‘Oh! I humbly beg 
your pardon, (said the gentleman,) I 
have only one amends to make ;” and 
he again caught her up, and placed 
her where he had first found her. 

BELLS. 

Certain Italian writers pretend that 
the Venetians introduced bells at Con- 
stantinople in the ninth century; but 
the earliest instance that we can find 
in the Byzantine writers is of the year 
1040. One thing appears certain, that 
when Jerusalem was surrendered to 
the first Arab conquerors, it was one 
article of the conditions imposed on 
the Christians, “that they should not 
ring, but only toll, their bells.” 

BROOKE, 
The author of ‘the Fool of Quality,” 
was espoused unhappily,—“ paired, 
but not matched.” One day he asked 
a gentleman if he were married; who 
replied he was not. “Then (said 
Brooke,) let it be the last sad thing 
you do.”—Brooke lost a son in the 

Ville de Paris in 1782, 

: DOGS. 

The late Mr. Tresham informed me, 
that, while he resided in Rome, there 
was a dog who was in the habit of 
frequenting a certain coffee-house ; 
and, on any person throwing him a 


[ March l 
piece of money, he would ran with i 
to a shop for bread, which bread he 
would bring to the coffee-room, ani 
eat it before the person who gave th 
coin; as if in order to show he had put 
their money to a proper purpose, 

A gentleman at Mr. T.’s related the 
following: A dog used to be sent by 
his master every morning to a baker’ 
shop, with a penny in his mouth, to 
purchase a roll for breakfast: he had 
continued to do this for some time, 
when, at length, the baker having 
changed his journeyman, the dog was 
unheeded. Vexed at thus waiting for 
his breakfast, he barked aloud, and, 
picking up the penny, ran to the mas. 
ter of the shop, who blamed the man 
for attempting to hurt the dog, who 
resisted having the penny taken from 
him. The fellow took it in dudgeon, 
and resolved, next time this comical 
customer appeared, to be funny with 
the dog; accordingly, the next mom- 
ing he made a roll hotter than the rest, 
and, when the dog arrived, he proffer- 
ed it to him. The animal, as usual, 
seized the bread, but, finding it too 
hot to hold, he dropt it: he triedit 
again, — again it burned him; at 
length, as if guessing at the trick, he 
jumped on the counter, caught up bis 
penny, and changed his baker. 

A dog, having been run over bya 
carriage, had his leg broken, and a 
humane surgeon passing, had the ani 
mal brought home, set his leg, and, 
having cured his patient, discharged 
him,—aware that he would return to 
his old master ; and the dog, whenever 
he met the surgeon afterwards, never 
failed to recognize him, by wagging 
his tail, and other demonstrations of 
joy. One day a violent barking was 
heard at the surgeon’s door, which 
was found to be occasioned by this 
dog, who it appeared was striving © 
procure admittance for another dog; 
who had just had his leg broken! 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A PANEGYRIC 
ON THE MOST EMINENT INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSCPHERS OF ANTIQUITY. 
By THOMAS TAYLOR. 


1s ee roportion to the solar ray, 
. Tho’ Truth eternal gives the mental day 
Yet of our race most ne’er behold its light 
Fast bound in Matter’s cave, involv’d in night; 


And but a few, emergi 
ut ¢ , ving from | 
Its brightest splendor ca Mectiy 


This noble few in ¢ 


’ 


oF Can distinctly ken, 
sreece of old were found, 


Whose names manki ith j 

: Ss mankind with just ; aus 
See! Ii Just applause res ° 
See! like some vod descended from the skies ae 





— 


Pythay’ras stands, the foremost of the wise; 
Celestial beauties in his person shine, 
His manners modest, and his life divine. 
See! like some oracle, by Heaven inspir’d, 
His breast with more than mortal wisdom fir’d, 
While to his harp he sings his former fate, 
The soul’s transitions, and eternal state. 
He far discover’d in the realms of mind, 
fad soar’d from sense with vigor unconfin’d. 
The Creraclitus quit his ri htfal throne, 
a Various follies of mankind to moan; 

ark! how he scorns the multitude impure, 
And truths sublime describes in words obscure; 
Attentive listen to his fav’rite theme, 
That all things flow like some perpetual streams 
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And ever varying, without check or stay, 
Hise to new life, or gradually decay. 
He saw the depths of Matter’s dark domain, 
stormy, and whirling, like the raging main ; 
Yet well the realms of intellect he knew, 

Where all is lovely, permanent, and true ; 
And, certain of the soul’s immortal frame, 
Ubseurely told her lapse, and whence she came. 
Next view Parmenides, by Heaven ~~ glee 
‘And, from th’ ignoble multitude retir’d, 
Divipely meditate, and sing alone 
In venerable verse the mystic one. 
indignant from the realms of sense he flew, 
Corporeal torms receding from his view, 
Till, leaving Matter’s regions far behind, | 
His piercing sight discera’d the world of mind. 
See! great Empedocles with rapture cry, 
« Farewell! no mortal, but a god, am I. 
In verse divine he sung the wretched fate 
Of souls imprison’d, in this mortal state g.. 
And Man he call’d, (immers’d in Matter’s night, ) 
“ Heaven’s exile, straying from his orb of light.” 
Next mighty Socrates demands | lays, / 
Whose life and doctrines claim unbounded praise ; 
He to the theory of the realms of mind, 
All his researches and “ bag confin’d ; 
And in the world’s Artificer divine 
Saw the fair series of ideas shine, - 
In depths immense of all-prolific light, 
For ever vig’rous, aod for ever bright. 
Seet Plato next in rank of wisdom stand, 
Whose god-like works unbounded praise demand; 
Who rose sublime to Truth’s immortal plain, 
And scorn’d dull Body, and her dark domain. 
‘To good itself he soar’d with eager flight, 
Till boundless beauty met his ore sight : 
See him, with elegance sublime, unfold 
Whate’er was known to men divine of old; 
Yet bat a fewthe secret sense can find, 
And wond’rons depth of his capacious mind. 
Next Aristotle claims our just applause, 
Who thouht itself confin’d to logic laws; 
By gradual steps who teaches how to soar, 
And the bright world of intellect explore : 
Whose piercing genius, with Lyncean view, 
Look’d ail the ample realms of Science thro’, 
Saw to what dazzling summits# they extend, 
- what - darksome barriert where they end. 
To tuese Philosophers succeed a race 
Of glorions souls, adorn’d with ev’ry grace ; 
Ail men divine, of ancient Wisdom’s traia, 
And justly call’ by some a golden chain. 
dy as _ leader of the noble band, 

he greatly wise and good Plotinus stand. 
Genius sublime ! whilst bound in mortal ties, 
ihy soul had frequent commerce with the skies ; 
And oft you loosen’d the lethargic folds 
By which th’ indignant mind dark matter holds: 
What depth of thought, what energy is thine! 
Mya rays fl ey in ev’ry line! 

@ more we fathom thy exalted mind, 

A stronger light, a pl fe depth, we find. 
uate too, blest Porphyry! my muse shall sing, 
Since from the great Plotinus’ school you spring ; 
What holy thoughts thy sacred books contain ! 
er Stores of wisdom from thy works we gain ! 
T red on by thee, we learn from sense to rise, —— 

© break its fetters, ond its charms despise. 

wd shall my muse the just a plause decline, 

¢ to lamblichus, surnam’d divine ; 


Vhose piere’d the veil which hid, in dark di+ guise, 


od penege deep mysteries from mortal eyes : 
Strouse soul an ample mirror seems, 
OF Tike y reflecting mind’s unclouded beams; 
Th ao sphere capacious, polish’d bright, 
c roughout diaphanous, and fu 1 of light. 
se Syrlanus next, O Muse! resound, 

or depth and subtlety of thought renown’d. 
ten acute! th? exalted task was thine, 
. concord to display of men divine; 
ya What in fable was by them conceal’d, 

= piercing mind persp:cuously reveal’d. 

* epreaily eminent above the rest, 

vclus the Corypheus stands confest. 











* Viz. the divine causes and principles of things, 


Which Aristotle calls— 
TA TH Puce, Ppavepwratra WavTwy, 


reese rg mee the most bright and manifest of 
Aud Theophrastus, in the fragments of his 


Metaphysii 
ve ystes, Calls them axpa, semi 
t Viz, Matter, Pa, seuimmils, 
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Hail, mighty genius! of the human race 

Alike the guide, the glory, and the grace; + 
Whose volumes, fuil of genuine science, shine 
With thoughts magnificent, and truths divine; 
Whose periods, too, redundant roll along, 

Like some clear stream, majestically strong : 
While pone lives, thy num’rous works shall last, 
Alike the future wonder as the past. 

The great Hermeas and Damascius claim 

Our rev’rence next, as men of mighty name; 
While yet Philosophy could boast a train 

Of souls ally’d to Homer’s golden chain : 

The former for unfolding truth renown’d, 

The latter for his searching mind profound. 
Priscian and great Olympiodorus stand 

The next in order, and our praise demand, 

And, with th’ acute Simplicius, close the band. 
Heroes, all hail! who left your native skies 
From Lethe’s realms t’ instruct us how to rise, 
And thus once more our kindred stars regain, 
And ancient seats in Truth’s immortal plain, 
From whence we wand’ring fell, thro’ mad desire 
Of Matter’s regions, and allotments dire. 

Let Folly proudly boast her tyrant reign, 

Her num’ rous vot’ries, and her wide domain ; 
Your wisdom scorn, and, with barbaric hand, 
Spread futile theories thro’ a venal land. 

By you inspir’d, the glorious task be mine 

To soar from sense, and seek a life divine; 

From Phantasy, the soul’s Calypso, free 

To sail secure on life’s tempestuous sea, 

Led by your doctrines, like the Pleiad’s light, 
With guiding radiance streaming thro’ the night, 
From mighty Neptune’s overwhelming ire, 

Back to the palace of my lawful sire. 


Manor Place, Valworth. 
— 
SUPPOSED REFLECTIONS OF AN OLD MAN. 


Where art thou, prop of my declining hours? 
For health, and strength, and friendship, all are 



































































flown; . 
And Nature’s self doth seem to mock my pow’rs,— 
Tho’ fresh the fields, to me no joy is shown. 


F’en now, methinks, I hear the curfew’s toll, 
And see the grave wide opening to devour; 

View future worlds unfolding to my soul, 
Where spirits travel the eternal shore. 


Yet do] mourn my lot? the lot of all! 
Have I no cheering prospect at the last? 

Have | not learnt to quit this earthly ball ? 
Or do | linger still, and love the past? 


No: calmly on those scenes I cast my eye, 
Resign’d to leave this world, or longer stay; 
Fearless, not boldly, bid my spirit fly, 
Nor, over anxious, longer gird my clay. 


Yet, Oh! when trembling worlds in fire appear, 
May’st thou, my present staff, O Virtue! raise 

Thy poor degenerate worm froin terrors near, 
Aud fill this heart with fortitude and _ 


. * 


<a 
THE ITALIAN EXILE, 
ON DEPARTING FROM HIS NATIVE 
COUNTRY. 


AGAIN the deluge of the North, 
Unblest Italia! roils o’er thee ; 
Again barbaric hordes are forth, 
To cloud thy dawn of liberty. 
Fair injur’d land! again must thou 
Lay low in dust thy lofty brow. 


And, low in dust, by stranger feet 
Be trampled as a thing of nought ; 
To bear the dread o’erwhelming weight 
Of chains by Cyclop-forgers wrought : 
And, like the Hydra’s hideous coil, 
Feel each strong link thy struggle foil. 


Or when the hands of power would wring 
Their tribute of thy blood and woe, 
The precious spoil unmov’d to bring, 
And in the paths of vengeance throw ; 
U Aad 
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And with that ransom reckless buy 
This deep dark stain of infamy ! 


Oh! wherefore didst thou break the night 
Of thy long fall with this short gleam, 
That to our eyes shone forth so bright,— 
Or was it that we did but dream? 
And fondly thought some spark was there 
Might rouse thee from thy lone despair? 
For joy was our’s to wipe away 
T for tines reproach, so deep and dread 
To patriot breasts,—that thou should’st lay 
Thus scorn’d, while we had blood to 
shed ; 
That we should love thee, and yet see 
‘Thine unredeemed captivity. 


‘Twas but a moment's !—Thou art crush’d 
F’en as the trodden adder low ; 
The shout, the raptnre, all is hush’d, 
And not an echo breathes to show 
Earth’s millions,—where are they so late 
That shook the torpor of her fate ! 


So soon the fetter thou had’st torn, 
To wear again,—nor shun the thrall, 
Thus heedless brook the withering scorn 
Of friend or foe upon thy fall : 
A scoff and by-word thus to be 
So soon again; Oh, Italy ! 


That I must bend to foreign shores 

My exiled steps, not now I mourn ; 
For, when my breast thy fate deplores, 

That seems not heaviest to be borne ; 
Far heavier ’tis, that mid this spell 
*Twere mockery to say—Farewell! 
There was upon mine eye a tear! 

But I have dash'd away the brine ; 
Ke no complaining sorrow here, 

There is no sigh for griefs like thine, 
My country! thine are wrongs too deep 
Tv leave our eyes the power to weep. 


The blood I would have poured for thee, 
Glows sacred yet within my breast ; 
Until some worthier hour may be, 
When hands heroic, unrepress’d 
By dark intrigue, shall strike to save, 
And earn the guerdon of the brave; 
And earn the glory of the free, 
The cause that sanctifies its swords, — 
Or fall as valour falls,—as we 
Had sworn to fall, ere Gothic lords 
Should thus have trampled down again 
The rights of man and citizen! 


My countrymen! what panic smote 
Your souls, to prompt this dire disgrace? 
And thus to angry fates devote ) 
The remnant of a godlike race ; 
Thus to the mock of earth consion 
The relics of the Ronan line > 
Woe worth the momen 
Phe stiaitening cord,—this iron to wear: 
~ cast my galling burden first 
‘rom off your neck,— s 
A tenfold worse ! a belive: tas 


’ ° . * ye 
Fo slavishness and infamy, si 


t, when ye burst 
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Ani is it ye who boast that Strain, 
The parentage of brave and tree? 

Who grovel in a despot’s chain 
Ignobly vile?-—It cannot be! 

The great of old could ne'er translate 

Their blood and names to sucha fate! 


Ye press, indeed, the self-same sod, = 
Ye gaze upon the self-same sky, 

Ye tread the streets where heroes trod 
In proud unyielding majesty : 

But the high flame which fir'd their breasts, 

Think ye its flame within you rests? 


The spirit of the days of old 

Sleeps yet within their funeral um; 
And age o’er age may yet be roll'd, 

Ere Freedom’s lamp rekindled burn! | 
Ye launch’d not in the ocean’s flow, 
And now its wave is ebbing low. 


ar te Chl eee, 


For ’tis not plough-shares ye must beat 
To faulchions,—nor, for tyrant’s hurt, 

The reaping-sickle of your wheat 
Into the deadly spear convert : 

No! ’tis your fettering links that ye 
Must forge to arms of Victory! 


My countrymen! the base ne’er stole 
A step on fame by deed of chance ; { 
The virtue of a patriot’s soul : 
Must be the strength which nerves bis 
lance : ' % 
Within the life-strings of his breast,— | 4 
Earth’s holiest ark !—his cause must rest. i 


Ye should have liv’d as live the free, ‘ 
In tenfold union firm to stand ; 
And scatter’d far whate’er might be 
The bane of fair Italia’s land : 
Nor left Helvetia’s rocks to boast 
A nobler race,—a braver host. 


For when, with fierce barbaric zeal, | 
Rude foes roll’d on to brand her slave, 4 
Had ye not hands,—had ye not steel? ' 
Ye should have died as die the brave,~ 3 
Ye should have spurn’d this living breath, 
This heritage of shame and death! 


But-ye!—the authors of her fate, 
The dread dispensers of her woes,— 
What word or wish may imprecate 
A vengeance o’er your dark repose? 
The calm is brooding on the deep,— 
Beware! the tempest doth but sleep. 


Your dungeons hide from human ken 
The victims of your tyrant fear ; 
They mourn not to their fellow-men, 
Yet they are heard,—for heaven can 
hear! 


And think ye not His eye is bent 
Propitious o’er the innocent? 


And think ye not that in the blast 
Of midnight, on the lightning’s wing, 
Avenging, in his power hath pass’d 
Supreme, the universal King ? 
And with the terror of His frown 


Hath smote the proud oppressor down? . 
Or 
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Or doth He btd the surge subside 
Within the barriers of its sea, 
Yet leave without a bound the tide 
And deluge of your tyranny? 
Vain dreamers! He hath fixed the hour 
Of reckless force,—and bigot power. 


Each great or petty ill ye wreak 
With despot rage, or demon art, 

Shall live,—for wrongs we dare not speak 
Are graven deeper in the heart ; 

And there, beyond ye to efface, 

The characters of vengeance trace! 
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The curse of earth shall not be cast 
Unheeded on the barren air, — 
The year redeeming must at last 
Shine o’er a nation’s dark despair ; 
And once again our Europe free 
From tyrant kings’ conspiracy. 
Land of my fathers! it is o’er,— 
Blue ocean’s waves between us roll ! 
The vulture revels in thy gore, 
The iron hath enter'd in thy soul; 
And there is set ’twixt thee and me 
Fate’s dread abyss !—Oh, Ita!y! ~~ 
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N the Literary Gazette of Jena, 
for May last, there is an article on 
the monetary system adopted in the 
Prussian states. From this it appears 
that the Prussian circulating coin is 
the worst in Europe. The crowns 
have one quarter of alloy; while Eng- 
lish, Italian, and Portuguese, silver 
pieces have but a twelfth, and French 
pieces of five francs a tenth. We 
learn from official documents, that 
since 1764 the Prussian mint has 
struck nearly 70 millions of crowns ; 
and that the total of silver coin fabri- 
cated, during that period, would 
amount to 134 millions of crowns. 
The author pleads for a general and 
uniform system to be adopted through- 
out the states of Germany. Calcula- 
ting the circulating medium at 900 
millions of florins, the whole mass 
might be recast, in three years, at the 
charge of about seven millions and a 
half of florins. He further observes, 
that by the presses of Ulihorn the 
expenses of coining are considerably 
diminished. At the mint of Dussel- 
dorf, by the aid of one of these presses, 
24,000 yros of silver are struck daily. 
Ulihorn is a peasant of the country of 
Oldenburg, who has made. his name 
known in Germany by several inge- 
hious improvements in mechanics. He 
Invented his machine, not knowing 
that it was in use at the time in Eng- 
land.- His invention has been adopted 
in the Netherlands, and the King of 
Prussia has granted him a patent. 
In a Dissertation on certain Tumuli 
hear Amberg, by M. D. Popp, of 
a We find that in 1816 several 
: jects of antiquity were discovered, 
voy adjoining forest, by workmen 
: Were In search of stones to repair 
pny These articles were pur- 
vote by the Town Council, and by 
essor Graf; and the author gives 


a description of them, The tumuli, 
which are on the same spot, became 
then the subject of particular atten- 
tion. They appear to have been 
formed by a number of dead bodies 
laid on the ground, and covered with 
earth and stones, with others thrown 
over them. ‘These eminences are not 
all alike: some are small, and of a form 
nearly circular; others rise, in the 
shape of truncated cones, They con- 
iain human skeletons, and those of 
horses, with some of cats and birds; 
there are also arms, instruments, uten- 
sils in copper, iron, and bronze. The 
arms are hatchets, points of javelins, 
spurs, besides fibule, clasps or braces, 
rings to go round the arm, household 
utensils, as dishes, plates, knives, and 
vases. According to the author, these 
tumuli belong to an era prior to the 
first ages of Christianity; and he 
attributes them to the people that 
inhabited the country of Amberg, the 

Narisei, called also Naristes and Va~ 

ristes, and in the ‘seventh century 

Warisher. There are no medals or 

precious metals in the eminences, and 

bronze is more common than iron. ‘The 
custom of burning the dead had not 
been then introduced. 

Extracts from the Sixth and Seventh 
Letters of M. Cailliaud, to M. Jo- 
mard, Member of the National Insti- 
tute, on the Antiquities of Nubia. 

I am just arrived from the Desert, 
where I visited two districts, in which 
there are a number. of antiquities. 
My countryman, M. Linant, who has 
not yet quitted the kingdom of Sennar, 
had inspected them a-little before. 
Near the village of Wetbeyt Naga are 
the ruins of two little temples, in the 
Desert; eight leagues to the south- 
east are the remains of seven other 
little temples. The valley that leads 
to these ruins, and the ruins them- 
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selves, have both the name of Naga: 
Ihave no doubt that they are the re- 
mains of the ancient town of Naka. 
Three of the temples are in pretty 
good preservation; one consists of a 
picce, with a pylone in front, and in- 
teresting from the subjects that form 
its decorations. The figures have a 
costume very different from what we 
sec in Egypt; the robes, however, are 
like those of the figures which I have 
explained to you before, and such as 
are scen in the Pyramids. 

The second temple is larger, with a 
sphinx avenue; the third is an 1so- 
lated portico, very curious, but of a 
less ancient construction. The archi- 
tecture is a mixture of the Greek and 
Egyptian style; we find Corinthian 
chapiters on it. The other temples 
are in aruinous state. 

In a large valley of the Desert, six 
hours’ journey from the Nile, and eight 
hours’ journey south-south-cast of 
Chendy, are other ruins, much more 
considerable, which I think likely to 
be the remains of the Place of Study, 
or College of Meroe: they consist of 
cight little temples placed in aline, by 
galleries raised on terraces. This is 
an immense construction, compre- 
hending a multitude of chambers, 
temples, courts, and galleries, sur- 
rounded with double inclosures. I 
can only give you here a slight sketch 
of these ruins. From the temple in 
the centre there is a communication 
with the others, by three galleries or 
terraces, 185 fect in length: each tem- 
ple has its particular apartments; 
these are continned in aline. In toto, 
we may count eight temples, thirty- 
nine chambers or habitations, twenty- 
SIX courts, twelve escaliers, &c. The 
ruins cover a space, the circumfe- 


rence of which would occupy about 
2500 feet. ” 


But in this imme 


Sutin t nsity of ruins every 
thing is of a 


small proportion, the mo- 
numents, as well as the materials 
cinployed; the stones are in lays of 
nine inches in height, and often square. 
lhe largest temple is only thirty-seven 
feet in length, On. the columns are 
figures in the Egyptian style; other 
columns of the same portico have 
flutings as in the Grecian architecture. 
On the base of one of them J thought 
I could distinguish the remains of a 
zodiac. Gemini, the Twins, appear 
very plain, and there is a resemblance 
to Sagittarius: T have taken a correct 
dyawing ot it. The Weather and de- 


~ [Mareh 1, 
structive clements that have effaced 
the antiquities of Saba, and so map 
other monuments, seem desirous to 
retain the observatory of Meroe ; with. 
out removing any thing, a complete 
plan of it may be taken. At present 
there is no water to be had here: m 
whole provision of it is fetched from 
the Nile. 

At the. distance of some hundred 
feet from the above ruins are the re- 
mains of two other little monuments, 
and the vestiges yet discernible of a 
large reservoir of water, surrounded 
with large mountain-stones, to secure 
it from the sands. But here are no 
traces of a town, either as to its site, 
or the remains of ruins, or of any 
tombs. If the town of Meroe had 
existed on this spot, the Pyramids 
would hardly have been two days 
journey further. I incline to think 
that this place was the College of 
Meroe; the forms and the structure 
give similar indications of it; but the 
town was near the tombs where the 
forty-five pyramids are, exactly in the 
latitude assigned by the ancients to 
Meroe ; that of these ruins is at a con- 
siderable distance. ; 

In all these ruins we are surprised 
to find so few hicroglyphics; they 
appear only on six columns that form 
the portico of the middle temple: all 
ihe other walls and parts are destitute 
of sculptures. 

During the time that 1 was in the 
country, the Chouery and Bycbaryeh 
Arabs had revolted against Ismael 
Pacha, and the inhabitants about the 
Nile were the victims of their daily 
depredations. ‘These Arabs were once 
in chace of M. Linant, but we had 
the guod fortune to escape them. This 
induced me to relinquish the project 
I had formed of proceeding to Go2- 
Redgch, on the Athara, and into the 
Desert of the Red Sea, where the 
Bycharyes were all in a state of 
revolt. 

I have finished my labours at Barkal. 
When at the upper part of the province 
of Sokket, I advanced to Selima, 
which is an Oasis, three days’ journey 
in the Desert, expecting to find some 
antiquities: I found, however, only 
the remains of a Christian habitation, 
divided into eight little chambers, with 
about two hundred date-trees in 1ts 
neighbourhood. Solima is a station 0 
the great caravan of Darfour, and has 
some inhabitants. . 


In the course of this journey, whick 
was 
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was long and wearisome, I enjoyed 
egod health, I lost seven camels: 
wheat was a franc a pound, and every 
thing else in proportion. ‘The Prince 
has more than once assisted me ; when 
camels were not to be had at any price, 
he has given me some. 

M. Jomard has published some ob- 
servations annexed to the foregoing 
letters. Discussions, he says, have 
arisen relative to the place called 
Wetbeyt Naga, in the correspondence 
of M. Cailliaud; it is situated three 
quarters of aday’s journey from Chen- 
dy, and it is there where fifteen little 
pyramids are found. On entering the 
Desert, and advancing eight Icagues 
south-east from this point, we find 
several little temples; one of which 
has some sphinxes in front of it, and 
another contains some Corinthian cha- 
piters. The position of Westbeyt 
Naga, in its relation to Chendy and 
Assour, and that of the more conside- 
rable ruins discovered by M. C. south- 
south-east of Chendy, and six leagues 
from the river, considered as the resi- 
dence of the priests of Meroe, will be 
about twelve leagues south-south-cast 
of Assour. This distance of the Col- 
lege of Meroe from the town itself 
must appear rather considerable, and 
we are surprised to find it so far from 
the Nile. It is reasonable to think, 
that the latitude given by the ancients 
for the site of Merde would be that of 
the observatory itself, and of the spot 
Wherein the priests resided. But there 
must be about twenty-five minutes 
difference in latitude between the ruins 
of Assour and those that are cight 
leagues south-south-east of Chendy. 
From these considerations (adds M. 
Jomard,) I am inclined: to-infer, that 
the College or Observatory of Meriée 
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was not situated here. I shall not 
pronounce positively; we must wait 
for further details than what can be 
gathered from a letter written in 
haste. 

One very interesting result ap- 
pears to be clearly established from 
the journey of M. Cailliaud, which is, 
that many of the antiquities of Nubia 
are posterior to the monuments of 
Thebes. I have ever been of opinion 
that, if Ethiopia was the cradle of the 
arts, Egypt was the scene of their 
development; new discoveries make 
this more and more manifest. It was 
at Thebes and at Memphis that the 
sciences and arts rose to that elevation 
wherein we find them in the monn- 
ments of those districts; the develop- 
ments proper to the soil and climate of 
the Thebais are very different from 
those of Ethiopia. 

When the Greeks became masters 
of Egypt, they mingled their style with 
the Egyptian, and, in their turn, car- 
ried their arms and architecture into 
Ethiopia. 'The magnitude of the ma- 
terials, which with me is an evidence 
of high Egyptian antiquity, is a cha- 
racter which most of the Nubian mo- 
numents are destitute of. ‘The religion 
and the arts of Egypt will never be 
explained by the climate and produc- 
tions of countries situated between the 
tropics. 

The zeal of M. C. in his researches 
is indefatigable. He has traversed 
more than a thousand Icagues ; and in 
about a year’s time he will return to 
France, with scientific spoils, a de- 
scription of all the known Oases, the 
whole course of the Nile to the tenth 
degree of latitude, and a portfolio rich 
in observations relative to monuments, 
geography, and natural history. 
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To Joun Neiison, of Linlithgow ; for 
certain vegetable Substances, not hi- 
iherto used by Tanners and Leather- 
dressers, to be employed in Tanning 
and colouring Leather ; and that certain 
vegetable Substances, not hitherto used 
by Dyers, may be employed in the Art 
of Dyeing. 

NHE leather which he makes and 

Pd colours is produced by the fol- 

Owing process of manufacture. 


le tak . ian 
hamely — es the following plants, 


Saxifraga, or Saxifrage, .- Crassifolia. 
» «+ Cordifolia. 
» °¢ Orbicularis, 
Rheum, or Rhubarb,-+++ ++ Sibiricum. 
- » ceevee Crispum. 
» eeeeee Tartaricum. 
Geranium, or Geranum, «+ Macrorhizum. 
Reftlexum. 
» ©s Lividum. 
, °* Pheum. 

oo , °* Angelatum. 
Heuchera, «+-+++eceeeess Americana. 
eovertenesesene Villosa. 


Polygonum, 
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Polygonum, »+++eeee++e+ Undulatum, 


or 
—, eeveseceseee Canadensis. 
Rhodiola, coccccecsccess Rosea. 

He uses them cither in the green or 
dry state. If used green, they give 
out their qualities more slowly, unless 
the vegetable principle be destroyed, 
which may be done by the application 
of a moderate heat, by means of steam 
or warm water. Whether used in the 
green state, or dried, they ought to be 
cut, bruised, or ground. They may 
then be applied to hides and skins pre- 
pared for tanning in the usual way ; 
and the mode of their application is 
by means of an aqueous solution, 
either het or cold, the same as that 
followed by tanners and leather-dres- 
sers in making leather from each bark, 
and other well-known vegetable sub- 
stances. 

The strength of these plants in 
making the new leather, compared 
with English oak-bark, which is used 
in making the leather in common use, 
is as follows. 

To make a pound of new leather, 
take double the weight of the green 
leaves of the saxifrages that would be 
required of English oak-bark to make 
a pound of common leather. The 
root of the saxifrages is double the 
strength of the leaves. 

The rheum sibiricum and tartari- 
cum are equal to the root of the saxi- 
frages, but the crispum rather weaker. 

The geratiiums and polygonums are 
about the same in Strength as the 
saxifrage leaves. 

The root of the heucheras is equal 
to the root of the saxifrages. And 

The rhodiola rosea is nearly double 


in strength to the root of the saxi- 
fraces. 





The observations regard the weicht 
of the plants as taken from the 
ground: when dried, they lose in 
weight about two-thirds, and they lose 
also a little in strength. ‘The plants 
ought to be cropped when vegetation 
in them is stopped. The substances 
which make the new leather are to be 


found stronger in some parts of the 
plants than in others. 


In the second place, 
mi the art of dy eing 
tised, a liquor is 
sion of sumach, o 


and separately 
» as at present prac- 
made from an infu- 


ate hyd r nut-galls, or oak- 
ark, with water, which is used as a 


basis mordant preparative, or constitu- 
rn in dyeing. He has discovered 
that @ new liquor, useful in dycing, 
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may be made, by infusing the plants op 
herbs in the foregoing list in water, } 
the same mode of manipulationas thatby 
which the common liquors above men. 
tioned are made. This new liquor 
may be applied to all the uses, and in 
the same manner to and by which the 
liquors made from sumach, nut-galls, 
or oak-bark, are now generally applied 
by dyers as basis mordants, or pre- 
paratives as aforesaid. 
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To FREDERICK MIGHELLS VAN Hey- 

THUYSEN, Esq. of Chancery-lane ; for 

a new Method of propelling Boats, or 

small Vessels, through Water, and 

light Carriages over Land.—Juy 

23, 1821. 

This invention consists in the tread- 
ing, or pulling round, the axletree or 
spindle, unto which is fixed the road- 
wheels of a carriage, or paddle-wheel 
of a boat, barge, or other small vessel, 
when applied to land-carriages. Four 
arms or more are fixed cross-ways Upon 
the axletree, and so placed, that the 
heels of the right and left feet may 
alternately tread them round; and, 
consequently, turn the axletree, and 
propel the road-wheels forward, by 
which the weight of the body becomes 
a propelling rotary power. When ap- 
plied to a boat, barge, or other small 


vessel, four arms, or perhaps a smaller ° 


or greater number, are fixed to 4 
spindle or axletree, for the purpose o 
treading, or pulling round the axle- 
tree, as above. The paddle-wheel on 
the ends of the spindle or axletree, 
which project over the side of a ve 
sel, are six in number; but may be 
more or less in number, as occasion 
may require, a , 
The principal object of this invention 
is to do away with the expense ° 
horse-labour, and reparation of the 
towing-paths or track-roads. It 38 
evident, that oars cannot be ased upom 
canals; as, from the confined width, 
the oars have not sufficient space for 
play, but would be constantly diggs 
into the banks, and causing inevitable 
injury. With the new method, the 
machinery projects only twenty inches 
beyond the sides of the barge ; and 
whole apparatus is so light, that it may 
be taken off at a moment’s warnit’ 
laid within-side the barge, and wit 
the same facility fixed on again, afler 
having passed another barge, or havi" 
gone through a lock. It is propose" 


that, on passing ¢ f the 
, ON passing a lock, one o shall 
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shall get out, and draw or tow the 
barge through; or, if more than one 
man shall be requisite, he can be 
easily procured on such an occasion. 
As it is intended to place two sets of 
machinery upon a barge, one forward, 
and the other aft, on passing a barge, 
the foremost man must first take off 
his axletree, and then the man who is 
aft, who can steer at the same time 
he works the paddles round. 
When applied to light carriages, 
such as garden-chairs, or for persons 
who have lost the use of their lower 
extremities, so as to prevent them from 
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taking exercise or air, this method will 
enable them to keep pace with any 
pedestrian, and out-distance him in a 
short time, if desirous so to do; as he 
can, with ease, propel himself forward 
at the rate of five or six miles an hour, 
and that, with less exertion, than 
would have been necessary had he 
been cnabled to walk. For this pur- 
pose, it can be used over the stones of 
any paved town; and the unpaved 
roads must be very bad indeed to 
prevent it being used there.—Re- 
pertory. 
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INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 

T alate sitting of this illustrious 
body, the following observations 
were read on the Geography and pre- 

sent State of Hindostan. | 
The name of Hindostan is but of 
modern use; it is a Persian word, 
derived from AHindvo, black, and 
Svhan, a place; but it is now adopted 
by the natives, as well as by forcign- 
ers. In Mahometan writers, the term 
represents the countries immediately 
subject to the sovereigns of Delhi; 
which, in 1582, were divided into 
eleven soubabies, or provinces ; most 
of these have retained their primitive 
geographical limits. Their names are 
Lahore, Moultan, Ajmire, Delhi, 
Agra, Allahabad, Bahar, Oude, Ben- 
gal, Malwa, and Guzerat. <A twelfth 
division was formed of Cabul, and the 
countries west of the Indus, including 
Cachemire ; afterwards, three were 
added of the conquests made in the 
Deccan, Berar, Candeish, and Ahmed- 
nuggur, now known by the name of 
Aurungabad. European geographers 
generally comprise within Hindostan 
all the countries wherein the religion 
of the Hindoos prevails ; these consist 
of four great divisions, Northern Hin- 
dostan, Hindostan Proper, the Deccan, 
and those parts of India that lie south 
of the Khrishna. This last division is 
usually called the Peninsula, but is 
more properly an equilateral triangle, 
the northern limit of which towards 
the Krishna forms the base, the 
coasts ef Coromandel. and Malabar 
the sides, and Cape Comorin the 

summit, 

PBs not appear that any of the 
conqucrors of Hindostan em- 


ployed native disciplined troops for 
the defence of their sovereignty, though 
they had numerous tribes to hold in 
subjection. If this seems hazardous 
in theory, it has been found safe in. 
practice ; with the English, the diffi- 
culty is entirely theoretical. They 
have another advantage over their 
predecessors, that, there being two na- 
tions, the Mahometans and Hindoos, 
they may set one against the other ; 
and, in time, raise up a third, at the 
expense of both. But no measures of 
this nature have been in contempla- 
tion, though their practicability may 
be well inferred. 

Foreign conquerors will doubtless 
favour their countrymen, and the 
English government raise theirs to the 
highest posis and appointments; but 
numbers of the natives are admitted 
into the army, and put into. the exer- 
cise of civil power. Of enemies, the 
latter have become friends; and, from 
the consolidation of interests, though 
different in colour, language, and 
manners, the English possess a force 
much superior in firmness to that of 
the Mahometan dynasties. 

On the whole, notwithstanding errors 
and defects in public men and mea- 
sures, a quick eye may readily disco- 
ver, that the revolution which has 
taken place is greatly to the profit of 
the population at large, and (to the 
honour of the local administrations,) 
that solid improvements in principles 
and practice are rapidly advancing. 
Protection has been afforded against 
foreign depredations, and internal 
commotions; a double advantage, un- 
known in Hindostan during the lapse 
of many years. 

Should 
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Should this vast territory, acquired 
in a manner so unexpected, be re- 
stored to its ancient masters, it would 
transfer the subjects, now enjoying a 
profound peace, to the sanguinary 
dissensions of greedy adventurers, and 
must evidently counteract many pro- 
jected ameliorations. These never 
originate with the Hindoos; for experi- 
ence proves, that, when any have been 
raised to high offices of state, the 
power thus delegated, for the purpose 
of experiment, has been of little ad- 
vantage to the community. 

These general truths willbe adopted 
by calm and impartial observers, 
whatever opinion they may entertain of 
the conduct of individuals. Principles 
of commiseration and even justice re- 
quire that so many millions, living 
under British protection, with many 
circumstances discriminating them 
from other Asiatic states, should not be 
abandoned to the many disorders, con- 
vulsions, and casualties, to which they 
have been exposed, through a long 
succession of ages, 

‘There is every reason to think, that 
the Hindoos were, in very remote 
ages, a commercial people, as, in the 
first book of their Sacred Laws, wuich, 
according to them, was revealed by 
Menu millions of years ago, there is a 
curious passage relative to the legal 
interest of money, and to the rate of 
exchange, in different cases, with par- 
ticular provisos for transactions con. 
nected with sea-faring concerns. The 
three great articles of general exporta- 
tion from India, for the Greeks and 
Romans, were spices, pearls and pre- 
cious stones, and silk. The ancient 
importations were, woollen stuffs of 
light fabric, linen cloth, certain pre- 
Clos stones, and aromatics unknown 
in the country, coral, storax, glass 
vessels, wines of Italy, Greece, and 
Arabia, copper and tin. That of 
money, also, was very considerable ; 
and, from the natives selling much, 
and purchasing little, the balance has 
been ever in their favour. It is be- 
lieved that immense riches are lost to 
the country, from the habit of hoarding 
and burying their treasures, which is 
common in Hindostan, and from 
dying without revealing them. In 
later ages, cotton stuils have been the 
principal article of export; but the 
demand for” these is considerably 
diminished, from the perfection they 
have attained in Europe. 

The empire of superstition is rapidly 

1 
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declining in British India, and a gy. 
prising moral change has been in pro, 
gress during the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings. The effect of 
seven native presses, Constantly 4 
work in Calcutta, has been to triumph 
over many inveterate abuses, oper. 
ating powerfully in reforms of yarions 
kinds. During the last festival of 
Jaggernaut, the pilgrims present were 
so few as to be unable to drag the car, 
nor could any devotee be persuaded, 
by the brachmins, to sacrifice himself 
to the idol. The priesthood are fo; 
removing the rath to a more central 
situation, from an apprehension that, 
without such removal, the bigotry of 
thirty centuries will disappear. A 
large portion of the population of 
Bengal are receiving the rudiments of 
an improved education, from thousands 
of elementary works that are cireu- 
lating through the empire. Hindoo 
women, against whom widowhood and 
burning alive are denounced for leam- 
ing the alphabet, and who must not 
read the Veda under pain of death, 
place their daughters at the public 
schools. The celebrated Hindoo re- 
former, Rammohun Roy,. has long 
held public monthly meetings at Cal- 
cutta, wherein the tencts of their reli- 
gion are freely discussed, and the cru- 
elties which it sanctions are exposed 
and reprobated. 


Statistic Documents, from which 
approximative idea may be formed of tke 
Extent and Population of the States of 
Hindostan, as they existed in 1820. 
British Possessions. —Bengal, Bahar 

and Benares, inhabitants, 39,000,000. 

Square miles, 162,000; augmentation, 

since 1795, inhab. 18,000,000, sq. l 

148,000; Gurwal, Kumaon, end the 

country between the Sutuledge aud 

the Jumna, inhab. 500,000; sq." 

18,000; under the presidency of Bet- 

gal, inhab. 57,500,000; of Madras, 

inhab. 15,000,000, sq. m. 154,000; o 

Bombay, inhab. 2,500,000, sq. lM 

11,000; territories of the Deccan, &¢. 

acquired since 1815, and not unite 

to any presidency, inhab. 8,000,000, 

sq. m. 60,000. ' 
Allies and Tributaries of the English. 

—The Nirzam, inhab. 10,000,000, 54 

m. 96,000; the Rajah of Napour, inha, 

3,000,000, sq. m. 70,000; the king 

Oude, inhab. 3,000,000, sq. m. 20,000; 

the Guicowar, inhab. 2,000,000, 54.™ 

18,000; the Rajah of Mysore, inhab. 

3,000,000, sq. m. 17,000; the Rajah o 


Sattarah, inh; 500.000, sq. ™ 
» ibhab, 1,500,000. 500 : 
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11,000; Travancore and Cochin, in- 
hab. 1,000,000, sq. m. 8000. Rajahs of 
Jeypour, Bicanere, &c. Holkar, the 
Sciks, the Row of Gutch, and a multi- 
licity of other native chiefs, all under 
English protection, inkab. 15,000,000, 
sq. mM. 253,000. ' 

Independent States—The Rajah of 
Nepaul, inhab. 2,000,000, sq.m, 
53,00; the Rajah of Lahore, inhab. 
3,000,000, sq. m. 50,000 ; Sind, inhab. 
1,000,000, sq. m. 24,000 ; the dominions 
of Sindia, inhab. 4,000,000, sq. m. 
40,000. | 

Sum total of the whole of Hindostan, 
inhabitants, 134,000,000, square miles, 
1,280,000. 

To the above may be added, that the 
great mass of the people of Hindostan 


are indebted to the English for the 


cift of internal security ; and, what is 
more precious, a portion of civil 
liberty. The extinction of various 
organized bands, that were unceasing 
and unsparing in their ravages and 
incursions, not regarding the blood 
which they shed, or the desolation 
which they caused, has contributed to 
this. The Hindoos have been inured 
to governments, arbitrary in principle 
and oppressive in practice. But, since 
the English ascendancy, there is no 
longer a succession of tyrannies ; and 
a growing moral fitness for civil 
liberty will be one consequence of the 
revolution. As to the taxes, they are 
not so considerable as to be a weight 
on the industry of the country. 

The following may illustrate the 
gencral character of the political sys- 
tem which exists, at present, in Hin- 
dostan. The statements it contains 
exhibit the increasing resources of 
Great Britain, in an extensive and im- 
portant territory, acquired by nume- 
rous revolutions in a few-years, and 
which will probably terminate to the 
great advantage of the natives. Many 
important incidents have occurred 
since 1814; and it may throw light on 
the subject to revert to that period. 

Lhe states of Hindostan, then tribu- 
tary to the English government, ac- 
ae to treaties of alliance, were 
; <b mag the Peishwa, the Rajahs of 
Neboh J ya nigga. and Cochin, the 
The pe 7 and the eer 
the English -* ere, on the part o 
Pwo ty ss Bo protect them against 
dean ag on or internal dissen- 
teenies ete. furnished for these 
the civil 0 id employed in 

Moxtiny Mg ration, or for the 
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collecting of imposts. The natives 
were, in return, to contribute a stipu- 
lated sum, in money, or a portion of 
territory ; they were, moreover, to 
keep up a contingent force, to act 
with the other tributaries, but ‘not in 
hostility to any Indian power, except 
with the concurrence of the supreme 
authority, which, in the first instance, 
would try, amicably, to accommodate 
differences. In case of urgency, the 
combined forces of these protected 
states, to be at the disposition of the 
English government. 

Some minor principalities, hardly 
deserving the name of sovercigntics, 
have benefit from English protection 
without any formal alliance, or tribu- 
tary contribution. Of this latter class, 
the Rajahs of Bhurtpoor and Macherry 
were the principal ; it included, also, 
a number of other inferior chiefs, in 
the districts about Agra and Delhi, 
and in those of Bundelcund, and of 
the Seiks, approaching towards the 
Satuledge river. The Rajpoot chiefs 
of Jeypour, Joudpour, Odeypour, 
Bicanere, and Jesselmere, were not 
then within the limits of this protec- 
tion. The British government might 


Tequire some acknowledgment from 
‘the smaller states ; but it was inconsi- 


derable, and no force was stationed in 
their territories. 

There was a third class, consisting 
of sovereigns strictly independent, 
such as Sindia, Holkar, and the 
Rajah of Nagpour; these were at 
peace with the English government, 
which had its ambassadors among 
them. 

A fourth class might be added, of 
certain independent communities, or 
chiefs, with which the English govern- 
ment had never had intercourse, or 
contracted alliances. 

Since the period above mentioned, 
1814, some considerable revolutions 
have taken place. The power of the 
Mabrattas was irrevocably destroyed, 
in the wars of 1817 and 18; and that of 
Nagpour, by the war of 1815. The 
peishwa no longer ranks among sove- 
reigns; and his possessions, with the 
exception of Sattarah, are subjected to 
the English. The Rajah of Nagpour 
is reduced to comparative insignifi- 
cance, and Holkar has been deprived 
‘of all his dominions south of the Ner- 
‘puddah. Nothinghas been takeri from 
Sindia; but his situation is insulated, 
and there are no foreign succours 
that he can have recourse tu; the ex- 

x tinction 
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living in a sort of degradation,’ Th. | 


tinction of the Pindarrics has bereaved 
him of one of his main supports. In- 
decd, his future existence depends on 
his faithfully adhering to the engage- 
ments he has contracted with the Eng- 
lish. On the other hand, several allied 
states, as Boundee, Cotash, and Bo- 
paul, have received an augmentation 
of territory; and the five great states 
of Rajpoutand have been admitted into 
the fedcrative alliance. é 

The British possessions in India, 
taken collectively, may be calculated 
at 553,000 square miles; and, including 
all the recent acquisitions, at 83,000,000 
of inhabitants. Of these, under the 
three oldest establishments, or presi- 
dencies, may be rated for Bengal, 
528,000 square miles, and 57,500,000 
inhabitants ; for Madras, 154,000 
square miles, and 15,000,000 inhabi- 
tants ; and, for Bombay, 11,000 square 
miles, and 2,500,000 inhabitants. The 
total of English possessions, and of their 
allies, may be computed, by approxi- 
mative calculation, (for but few correct 
official details have been published,) at 
1,103,000 square miles, and 123,000,000 
of inhabitants; and, the grand total of 
Hindostan including Lahore, Sind, 
Cabul, &c. at 1,280,000 square miles, 
and 134,000,000 of inhabitants. 

In conclusion, it may be inferred, 
that the English dominion in India is 
more extensive than any of the ancient 
dynasties, not excepting the Patan or 
the Mogul, although those princes had 
nothing to fear from the Hindoos, 
while they abstained from religious 
persecution. Nor does there appear 
to be any state capable of giving um- 
brage to the English; the population 
1s, for the most part, united in one 
grand confederacy ; and the Supreme 
Government is ineuleating and dif- 
fusing juster sentiments, and more 
equitable principles, throughout coun- 
tries that have been long the prey of 
anarchy. 

In India, the privileges of acquiring 
landed property 13 not enjoyed by the 
legitimate descendants 
long settled there; and probably, on 
this account, they are less considered 
by the native casts. The Christian 
population, of ancient descent, amounts 
wretch h ‘ar cessed se 
mae dew first Europeans ; but, 

1 the other classes, 


of Europeans 


native Europeans keep these, their 
humble brethren, at a distance; and 
the consequence is, that both th 
Mahometans and Hindoos treat then 
with a marked disrespect, which js 
not evinced to the Christians of fy. 
rope. <A change of system, with re. 
spect to the Creole Christians, would 
probably be found to combine and se. 
cure advantages not hitherto conten. 
plated, and without subjecting the 
Indian administration to any kind of 
risk. 

The population of the principal 
cities of Hindostan, which, in general, 
are within the English pale, by an 
approximative estimate, has been rated 
as follows. Benares, 600,000; Cal- 
cutta, 500,000; Surat, 450,000; Ma. 
dras, 300,000; Lucknow, 200,00; 
Hyderabad, 200,000 ; Dacca, 180,000; 
Bombay, 170,000; Delhi, 150,000; 
Moorshedabad, 150,000 ; Pound, 
120,000; Nagpoor, 100,000; Bareda, 
100,000; Almedabad, 100,000; Cash- 
mire, 100,000; Furruckabad, 70,000; 
Mirzapour, 60,000; Agra, 60,000; 
Bareily, 60,000; Burdwan, 54,000; 
Bangalore, 50,000; Chupra, 43,000; 
Scringapatam, 40,000 ; Broach, 33,000; 
Mangalore, 30,000 ; and Palhampour, 
30,000. Five of these, Lucknow, 
Hyderabad, Nagpoor, Bareda, and 
Cashmire, are not subject to the 
English. i 

There are several other cities, such 
as Lahore, Jeypoor, Bhurtpour, Au- 
rungabad, &c. of considerable extent 
and population, but no estimate has 
been made of them. 

In 1805, a list was completed from 
official documents, of English res! 
dents in Hindostan, born in the coun 
try, of English parents, amounting to 
31,000 individuals. Among_ these, 
were 22,000 in the army, as officers oF 
soldiers’; free merchants and mariners 
allowed to settle in India, about 5,000; 
300 magistrates, and others, 10 the 
courts of justice: the remainder con- 
sisted of adventurers, living, by their 
industry, in different occupations. 
Since the above period, no particular 
report has been published; but the 
total number of resident subjects, born 
in the country, of English parents, 
may be fixed at under 40,000. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign: 
— 


T is our painful task this month to 
have to record the loss of three 
English characters of extraordinary 
eminence in their age, and distinguish- 
ed alike for their talents and virtues. 
We refer to the names of Hutton, 
Jenner, and Radcliffe,— neither of 
which will be forgotten as long as 
knowledge and genius are held in 
respect. We have detailed the life 
and labours of Dr. Hutton, by favour 
of his family, in the present Number ; 
and have given place to brief notices 
of Dr. Je ner and Mrs. Radcliffe: the 
first of whom we hope, by similar 
favour, to treat of more at large in our 
ensuing Number ; and we have expec- 
tations that we shall also be enabled to 
gratify the public in regard to the 
latter, whose writings have been so 
creditable to the intellectual powers 
of her sex. In the three we have lost 
constant readers and valuable friends, 
whose places we ean scarcely hope to 
live to replace. France, likewise, has 
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As the result of these Jabours, Mr. 
Horner has now published a very 
elegant prospectus, with some speci- 
a, mm Which he announces four 
nagnificent engravings: east and west 
Views forty inches by twenty-five, and 


been deprived, by recent death, of the 
justly celebrated Abbé Haiiy, and 
M. Delambre, one of that distinguish- 
ed class of mathematicians among 
whom are ranked Lagrange, Lacroix, 
and Laplace. Memoirs of both have 
been transmitted to us from Paris, and 
we will submit them to our readers as 
soon as the prior claims of our depart- 
ed countrymen permit. 

The public are aware, that when 
the Cross of St. Paul’s was, in the sum- 
mer of 1821, taken down, repaired, and 
re-gilt, an ingenious, enterprising, and 
laborious artist, Mr. Tuomas Horner, 
availed himself of the circumstance to 
obtain permission to erect an Obser- 
vatory above the usual site of the 
Cross, for the purpose of making pano- 
ramic drawings of the metropolis and 
surrounding country. Of this erection, 
so curious in every respect, as well for 
its situation as its object, we have been 
favoured witha sketch, which we have 
the pleasure to present to our readers, 





north and south views thirty by twenty. 
five; each to be accompanied by four 
descriptive keys. He proposes, also, 
to have two sets of engravings ; one in 
the line-mamner at eight guineas, and 


the other coloured as drawings at ten 
guiacas. 
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guineas. It is worthy of observation, 
that Mr. H. is the inventor of an appa- 
ratus by which the most distant and 
intricate scenery may be delineated 
with accuracy; and that with such aid 
he made sketches on 280 sheets of 
drawing-paper, comprising 1680 square 
fect. In the prospectus alluded to, 
Mr. Horner relates many anecdotes of 
his studies and perils during this ardu- 
ous enterprise, for the details of which 
we regret we have not room; but the 
prospectus will, we doubt not, be 
sought with avidity, and be found in 
most libraries. He has merited splen- 
did success, and we are persuaded he 
will mect with it. 

Mr. WitiiamM Dante. will publish 
in the course of the present season the 
seventh volume of his Picturesque 
Voyage round Great Britain. It will 
comprise the range of coast from the 
Nore to Weymouth; and in the eighth 
yolume, which will be the last, the 
Voyage will be prosecuted to the 
Land’s End, where, in the year 1813, 
this arduous undertaking was com- 
menced. 

[t is well known that the late King, 
during the whole of his reign, expend- 
ed considerable sums in augmenting 
his library at Buckingham-house, and 
availed himself of many opportunities 
of enriching it by the influence arising 
from his high station; consequently, it 
became one of the most interesting 
depots of literary rarities in Europe. 
It being a subject of general lamenta- 
tion, that such a collection should, as 
private property, be excluded from 
public examination, his present Ma- 
jesty, with a liberal fecling,which can- 
not be too strongly commended, has 
signified, through his ministers in Par- 
liament, his intention to present it to. 
the nation; and arrangements are 
expected to be made for a suitable 
erection to reecive it—of which fur- 
ther particulars will appear in this 
Miscellany. 

Pr: v ir eg eeenl na a 
. S| ume of Lec- 

tures ou Comparative Anatomy. 

| Preparing tor publication. in two 

volumes, 12mo. Wine and Walnuts, 


or Alter-dinner Chit Ch. 
; at, b a Co 8 ow 
ney Greybeard, , - 


Major Lone’s Explanatory Travels 
to the Rocky Mountains of ‘America 
will appear in a tew days, in three 
volumes, octavo, illustrated with maps 


Dr. Paine, of Bath, kas in the press, 
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an Exposition of the Principles 
Pathology, and of the Treatment o 
Diseases. 

Mr. J. El. WiFFEN has in the press: 
a Translation in English Verse of the 
Works of Garcilasso de la Vega, sur. 
named the “ Prince of Castilian poets.” 
with a critical and historical Essay ~ 
the rise, progress, decay, and revival 
of Spanish Poetry, and a life and por 
trait of the author. 

In a few weeks will appear, Fables 
for the Hoiy Alliance, with other 
poems, &c. by ‘THomas Brown the 
Younger. 

Shortly will be published, the second 
volume of Body and Soul. 

A poem, entitled the Judgment of 
Hubert, is about to make its appear. 
ance. 

In a few days will be published, a 
second edition of Fifteen Years in 
India, or Sketches of a Soldier's Life, 
being an attempt to describe persons 
and things in various parts of Hindos- 
tan, from the Journal of an Officer in 
his Majesty’s service. 

Vbhe Edinburgh Annual Register 
for the Years 1819 and 1820 are nearly 
ready for publication. 

Immediately will be published, illus- 
trated with numerous cases and en- 
cravings, a Practical Treatise on the 
Symptoms, Causes, Discrimination, 
and Treatment, of some of the most 
important Complaints that affect the 
Secretion and Excretion of the Urine; 
by Joun Howsuip, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in‘London. 

The author of “the Student’s Ma- 
nual,” &e, will shortly publish, the 
Parent’s Latin Grammar; to whichis 
prefixed, an original Essay on the For- 
mation of Latin Verbs, by J. B. Gil- 
CHRIST, LL.D. 

The second volume of Mitchell’s 
Methodical Cyclopeedia will not be 
ready till the 31st of March; but it 
will afterwards proceed with periodical 
regularity. It will comprise Chemis 
try, Mineralogy, and Geology.—A 
second edition of the first volume has 
been prepared, and is now on sale. _ 

Mr. Lewis, late of Coventry, }5 
preparing a History of Political Mar- 
yrs in the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform; a work which cannot fail to 
be read with interest and sympathy. 

In the spring will be published, the 
Art of Valuing Rents and Tillage, 
explaining the manner of valuing the 
tenant’s right on entering and quitting 
farms in Yorkshire, and the adjoining 
counties, 
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counties, adapted for the use of land- 
lords, land-agents, appraisers, farmers, 
and tenants, by J. S. BAYLDON. 

A gentleman, long known to the 
literary world, is engaged on the Lives 
of Corregio and Parmegiano. 

Mr. JopLin is about to publish, 
Outlines of a System of Political Eco- 
nomy, Written with a view to prove to 
eovernment and the country, that the 
cause of the present agricultural dis- 
tress is entirely artificial, and to sug- 
gest a plan for the management of the 
currency, by which it may be remedied 
now, and a recurrence of similar evils 
prevented in future. | 

A ‘Treatise on Mental Derangement, 
being the substance of the Gulstonian 
Lectures delivered in the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, in May 1822, by 
Francis WILLIs, M.D. is in the press. 

Architectural Illustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London, are pre- 
paring for publication. No. I. of this 
work will appear on the Ist of April, 
and will contain seven engravings of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the new entrance 
to the House of Lords, the Temple 
Church, and the Custom House, with 
two sheets of letter-press. In recom- 
mendation of this work, we need only 
to state, that it is the Joint production 
of Messrs. Brirton and Puan. 

Illustrations, Graphic and Literary, 
of Fonthill Abbéy, by Mr. Britton, 
's announced for publication early in 
April, and will contain twelve engra- 
vings instead of nine, as originally 
promised, 

Dr. Carey has in the press, the 
Comedies of Plautus, in continuation 
ol the Regent's Pocket Classics.” 

Phe author of “ the Cavalier,” &e. 
has a new novel in the press, entitled, 
the King of the Peak. 

_ The third volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society of Bombay 
is just ready for publication. 

Shortly will be published, Memoirs 
and Select Remains of Miss Mary 
Shenston, who dicd July 2d, 1822, in 
her eighteenth year, by her brother 
and sister. 

The eggs of the domestic fowl have 
lately been submitted, by Dr. WILLIAM 

ROUT, to a variety of experiments, 
Which are detailed in the “ Phileso- 
Phical Transactions ;” ten of these 
Maye psn just laid, weighed from 763 
-eaeh-- Rogers averaging 875 grams 
tied — their specific gravities va- 

1.085. <a 1.080 to 1.090, _ average 
: ) heir cubic measure being about 
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2.9 inches on the average. On the 
breaking of these eggs, and carefully 
separating the shell and membrane 
from the albumen, and this from the 
yelk: the last of these were found to 
weigh from 211 to 289, average 252 
grains; the second or whites weighed 
from 394 to 605, averaging 530 grains; 
and the shells and membranes toge- 
ther were from 72 to 108, averaging 
94 grains: so that with a standard fresh 
ege, for comparison, weighing 1000 
grains, these average weights would 
be—yelk 290 grains, white 604 grains, 
and shell and membrane 107 grains.— 
An egg, which weighed at first 908 
grains, was kept and weighed almost 
daily during two years, at the end of 
which time it weighed only 368 grains ; 
having very uniformly lost at the rate’ 
of three-quarters of a grain per day: it 
had not become rotten, at least had no 
offensive smell on being broken, but 
the whole of its contents were found 
in the lesser end in a solid state. At 
the end of the first week of incubation, 
or being sat upon by the hen, several 
eggs, calculated according to the 
weight of 1000 grains when quite 
fresh, were found on the average to 
have lost 50 grains each: at the end of 
the second week, the average loss was 
found 130 grains; and at the end of 
the third week, or full period for 
hatching, 160 grains had been lost out 
of the 1000, or near one-sixth of their 
first weights: the loss being eight 
times that of similar eggs, naturally, 
in the same time. Numerous analyses, 
for ascertaining the component parts 
of eggs, and the changes effected 
therein during incubation, are recorded 
in the ‘Transactions, to which we must 
refer;-and only add, that the Doctor 
considers the yelk analogous to the 
milk of viviparous animals, but more 
concentrated, and that its chief use is 
fo aflord'a pabulum to the young chick 
during incubation: 

The Ettrick Shepherd has a new 
romance in the press, eutitled the Pe- 
Tils of Woman. 

Dr. Siever’s interesting Travels in 
Crete have been translated, and form 
the current Number of “the London 
Journal of Modern Voyages and Tra- 
vels.” They include much valuable 
and original information on the ancient 
and present state of that island, and 
particularly on the manners of the 
Turks and Greeks. The translation 
contains a correct map of Crete, and 
other ensravings. ) 

; Speedily 
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Speedily will be published, the Faith 
once Delivered to the Saints defended, 
being the substance of three Sermons 
on the consistency, truth, and impor- 
tance, of the generally received opinion 
concerning the person of Christ, by 
WILLIAM I’RANCE. 

We understand that Mr. PERKINS 
has invented a new steam-engine, on 
a newly-discovered property in steam, 
by which more than seven-eighths of 
the fuel and weight of engine may be 
saved. Mr. P. has constructed a 
small one, with a cylinder two inches 
in diameter, and a stroke of twelve 
inches, which has the power of seven 
horses. We hope to give the further 
particulars of this interesting and im- 
portant invention in an early Num- 
ber. 

The town of Halifax is now lighted 
by gas on Mr. Grafion’s new system, 
by which the nuisance from the tar 
and ammonia, hitherto so great in 
gas works, is entircly remedied. This 
great object has been eflected by the 
fabrication of a clay composition for 
retorts, on a peculiar plan, instead of 
iron, Which only partially carbonizes 
the coal. 

Mr. J. Simco, of Air-street, Picca- 
dilly, has the following curious articles: 
— Dell Arcano Dell Mare di D. Roberto 
Dudleo, Duca di Northumbria e Conte 
di Warwick, 2 tomes, folio, with many 
curious plates: Firenze, 1647. The 
author was the natural son of Ro- 
bert, the famous Earl of Leicester, 
by Douglas Howard, daughter of 
Lord. Effingham: he had a great turn 
for naval affairs. The plates are said 
to be admirable for that period. In 
the filth volume of the “ Biographia 
Britannica” is a particular account of 
the author ; and, at page 473, an ac- 
count of this book by Dr. Kippis: he 
Says he never saw a copy of itin an 
Catalogue.—Also, the History of St. 
Alban $ Abbey, published by the Anti- 
quarian Society, illustrated with all 
the diflerent views published of it, and 
drawings of the monuments and coats- 
of-arms on the ceiling 
of the other churches, n 
painted glass window 
monume i ‘ . 
eek eee ee ane, Sy 
artist who has been bend oe 

: some years, 


wo bound in russia, an’ atlas 
folio. 
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of Tunbridge Church, to tlie me 
of that distinguished character, pr. 
Vicesimus Knox, the dauntless foe of 
despotism, the reformer of the univer. 
sities, and the preacher of peace;— 
To the Memory of 
ViIcEsIMUs KNox, D.p. 
Master of Tunbridge School, 
and Rector of Runwell and Ramsden 
Crays, in Essex. 
Born Dec. 8, 1752: died Sept. 6, 1821, 
A sound divine, 
a polished and powerful writer, 
an elegant and profound scholar, 
a zealous, eloquent, and persuasive preacher 
of the Gospel; 
he employed his high endowments 
TO THE GLORY OF Gop, ' 
and the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of MAN. 
Anxious ever to advance the happiness of 
his fellow-creatures, 
up on the purest principles of Christian 
philanthropy, 
with a lofty spirit of independence, 
and a rare disinterestedness in conduct, 
he disregarded the ordinary objects of 
worldly ambitien, 
and showed himself, on all occasions, 
the enemy of public abuses, 
the friend of civil and religious liberty, 
the opponent of offensive war, 
the promoter of peace, — 
and the advocate of all the claims of 
hamanity. ‘ 
“ He, being dead,—yet speaketh. 


Speedily will be published, an His 
torical Essay upon the Art of Painting 
on Glass, from its earliest introduction 
into England by Cimabue to the pre- 
sent day. In which will be described, 
seriatim, the heraldic emblazonings 
and portraits upon the principal paint 
ed windows in Fonthill Abbey, with 
an engraving representing the southern 
oriel in St. Michael’s Gallery: the pro 
per absence of Grecian and Remat 
sculpture in that princely mansion will 
also come under consideration. Back- 
ler’s painted window for the Duke ° 
Norfolk, that in thedlibrary of Sit 
Richard Colt Hoare, bart. at Stout 
head, some of the tasteful; perform- 
ances of those ingenious artists, the 
Pearsons and others, will receive every 
attention: together with remarks 
historical painting in,oil ;,by T. ADAMS 
jun. Shaftesbury. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the 
Connexion of Science with Religio® 
is preparing for the press, by 'T Dick 
author of a variety of’ literary 
scientific communications in this Ma 
gazine, Nicholson’s ‘ Philosophi¢’ 
Journal,” Vhomson’s “ Annals of ‘ 
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josophy,” the “ Independent,” the 
« Christian Instructor,” &c. This work 
will comprise illustrations of the om- 
nipotence and grandeur of Deity, 
and of His wise arrangements in the 
system of nature, and of the connexion 
of the sciences of natural history, 
geography, creology, astronomy, natu- 
ral philosophy, chemistry, history, and 
the inventions of human genius, with 
the great objects of religion and of 
Divine Revelation. 

A spacious mansion in Tenterden- 
strect, Hanover-square, has been en- 
gaged for the Royal Academy of 
Music. Rossini is engaged by the 
committee; and the subscription al- 
ready amounts to 50,0001. 

Sir THomAs LAWRENCE purposes 
exhibiting, in the ensuing spring, a 
selection of his choicest works, at the 
Gallery (late West’s) in Pall Mall. 
The paintings will include the cele- 
brated portrait of the King, which Sir 
Thomas has just finished ; and the por- 
traits of the foreign sovereigns and 
statesmen, which he painted during 
his late visit to the Continent. 

A public subscription has been 
opened and liberally supported in 
England to relieve the sufferers by the 
late destructive earthquake in Syria. 
In our Number published January 1, 
we gave anarrative of the details, and 
we now extract the following from the 
address of the London Committee :-— 

In the year 1755 Lisbon was destroyed, 
and thousands of human beings perished in 
an earthquake, the effects of which were 
felt in many parts of England. ‘These 
effects, and the Jittle distance of Lisbon 
from England, excited a very great degree 
Qf sympathy with the sufferers. Benevo- 
lence soon exerted itself, and important 
supplies were sent in an abundance which 
characterized and was highly honourable 
to British feelings. A very short period 
has elapsed since a smart shock of earth- 
quake alarmed many of the inhabitants of 
Scotland ; but, since the devastation in La 
Guyra,--where 10,000 persons were en- 
gulphed in an instant,—no accounts have 
reached England of an earthquake so sud- 
den,—so frequently =eenind, and long 
Continued,—nor of such destruction to hu- 
man life and comfort,—as those which, 
Without any warning circumstances, began 
in Syria on the 13th of August, 1829. 

his has made the ancient city of Antioch 
,_¢ name where Christians had first their 
onourable denomination,—a heap of rub. 
oe ruins, In the city and surround- 
as ae 20,000 human beings, at the 
per che utation, found an instant death, 
WhO, with a like number, not slain, 
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but maimed, mutilated, and reduced to 
agonizing pains, formed about one-fifth of 
the population of the desolated districts. 
Those who,—to use the eloquent words ot 
the British consul, John Barker, esq. in 
his communication from near the ruins of 
Antioch,—** Those whom it has pleased 
God to place in happier regions of the 
globe,” can scarcely realize the idea of the 
desolation and misery which are the effects 
of a widely-spread convulsion of the earth. 
There is something really striking in the 
expression of the Consul, stating, that 
when the return of day permitted a recog- 
nition of persons, “ the survivors rushed 
into one another’s arms, through very joy 
of continued existence.” This joy was 
quickly followed by most pungent woe. 
Habitation,—friends,—parents,—children, 
—husbands,—wives,— lost! The earth 
trembling under the feet of those who 
were spared, continually, from the 13th of 
August to the 9th of October—a dismal 
period of fifty-six days and nights,—kept 
alarm and anxiety alive,—and every mo- 
ment when the earth shook they might 
fear would be their last. But many more 
were wounded, and fuli of agony, with 
broken bones and diseased bodies. These 
must have been without medical aid. The 
dying had little consolation, except the 
prospect of quitting this woeful scene ; and 
the survivors had full employ by the inter- 
ment of the dead. ‘To add to these dis- 
tresses, the wretched Syrians had heard 
that the cholera morbus had manifested 
itself at no great distance from them! We 
can hardly figure to ourselves the whole 
weight of misery and affliction which Syria 
must have presented to the eye of the 
British Consul.—Another account, from 
av Englishman resident several years at 
Aleppo, and under date 23d of August, 
states, that the city of Aleppo, built en- 
tirely of stone, and the third city of the 
Ottoman empire, in point of size and popu- 
lation, was, in the space of a few seconds, 
overturned to its foundations. The writer, 
after giving an account of his almost mira- 
culous escape from the house in which he 
lived, under circumstances of extreme 
danger, during which he commended his 
soul to God, proceeds to state, that having 
passed, amidst the falling walls of narrow 
streets, and over the bodies of the dead and 
dying, to the gate of the city which was 
nearest, he witnessed, as he passed along, 
the most dreadful and heart-rending scenes, 
—men and women clinging to the ruins of 
their habitations, holding up their children 
in their trembling arms,—while his ears 
were assailed by the piercing cries of the 
half-bnried people, of different nations, 
imploring mercy from God in their own 
language. Onreaching the gate, amidst 
impending danger, to his great mortitica- 
tion he found it shyt, and a vast multitude, 
who like himself had fled thither, com- 
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ing ; ne 
letely prevented from escaping; no 0 , 
mann aoe to hazard his life under the 


arch, in ordertoopen it. What increased 
tlie dithiculty was, the bars had been bent 
by the earthquake, and the guards, who 
had been stationed at the gate, had perish- 
ed in the general desolation, In this dread- 
ful situation, while numbers were perishing 
around him, anjl after fervent prayer to 
God, this gentleman prevailed upon some 
Turks to assist him in forcing open the 
gate, which they happily effected by 
means of large stones thrown against it, 
No sconer had they rushed through the 
gate, tuan a severe shock crumbled the 
arch to pieces, and many were killed by 
the fail of it. An immense multitude then 
pressed out, and with one accord fel! pros- 
trate on the ground, earnestly thanking 
God for their preservation , but, when the 
first transports of joy subsided, the greatest 
consternation succeeded, on the recoilec- 
tion of the many who were dear to them, 
and who were left behind in the city, 
either buried, or in danger of being buried, 
in its ruins. The piercing lamentations 
now were most overwhelming. Thou- 
sands of ‘Turks, Jews, and Christians, pe- 
rished during this melancholy catastrophe ; 
and, to increase the tale of woe, a similar 
fate had befalien Antioch, Latachia, Gisser 
Shogr, [dlib, Mendeen, Killis, Scandaroon, 
and the rest of the towns and villages in 
the Pachalat of Aleppo. All who had 
effected their escape out of the city had 
encamped in the gardens; but the poor 
Europeans had not the least prospect of 
having, for a time, a roof to preserve 
them from the scorching rays of the sun, 
and trom the hcavy rains of autumn and 
winter, as the few effects they had been 
able to collect were to be sold, to procure 
a scanty subsistence.—Aleppo is the chief 
city of Syria, which is a province of the 
Turkish empire. Within the walls it is 
from three to four miles in circumference ; 
but, including the houses without the 
walls, it may be neatly twice as much: the 
whole stands on eiglt small hills. The 
houses are built of stone, with flat roofs, 
and open courts in the middle; and the 
streets, like most other places in the East, 
acquire a melancholy appearance from the 
dead walls without windows. ‘They are 
also narrow, which adds to their eloomi- 
ness; but they are kept neat and clean, 
which is indispensably necessary in that 
country, where they continually tremble 
uncer pestilential diseases. The streets 
have gates at each end, which are reen- 
larly shut about an hour after sunset. 
‘The city was f rmeriy said to contain 
235,000 inliabitants, 

RUSSTA, 

In Russia, prejudices against their 
language, as uw barbareus dialect, are 
“isappeaing, aud hopes are entertain. 


[March l, 
ed of acquiring a national literature 
In the course of the last fifteen year 
Russia has doubled her literary stores, 
In 1807 three thousand works jer, 
published in their language, and oy 
there are more than eight thousang 
These have generally issued from the 
pens of the noblesse, the clergy no 
having furnished above an eight), 
The people and bourgeoise, just enter. 
ed into the social order, have not yy 
appeared on the literary arena, 
GERMANY. 

M. Brset has commenced an jp. 
portant work, which every lover of 
astronomy will doubtless appreciate: 
it is a General Survey of the Heavens 
in Zones; and the first part of the work 
is already in the press. 

Dr. Hover, of Minden, has Iftely 
published a detailed account of his 
hypothesis, that the nucleus of the sun 
consists of molten gold! 

The Ex-King of Sweden has pub- 
lished at Frankfort, “ Remarks on the 
Phenomenon of the Aurora Borealis.” 

A paper lately published, by M. 
Kamps, of Berlin, states the number of 
suicides in 1817 at 51 for Copenha- 
gen, 300 for Paris, 200 for London, 
and 57 for Berlin. Hence the number 
seems to be less in England than in 
other countries. 

ITALY. 

A translation, in Italian verse, of 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” has 
lately been published at Palermo. 

FRANCE. 

A new religious Paris jourl, 
L’ Eclaireur, has lately been establish- 
ed at Paris. It is the first pure Ci 
tholic journal that has appeared. , 

A publication of a Collection : 
Biographical Memoirs of distinguishe 
Dramatists, &c. has lately becn col 
menced at Paris. ; 

Various heavy works are in progres 
in Paris, from which public orgie 
is likely to be diverted by great po : 
tical agitation. ‘The French are adent 
to their literature by compilations am 
translations from foreign works; a 
little can be said as to their stories 
character, being hastily projected, all 
injudiciously executed. _ 

yo pa societies establishins 
in France, one has been formed rn 
Paris, eatitled, the Circle of the - 
It proposes todecree rewards,annua - 
to deserving artists; to provide fer ; 
execution, at its own charge, of tl 
ings, engravings, &e.; to ie 
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sums of money to such as are thus 

employed ; and to unite, in a sort of 

focus, the brilliant productions of art. 
SPAIN. 

Few subjects of legislative discus- 
sion are more difficult to regulate than 
that of tithes. Much attention is now 
paid to this in England and Ireland; 
and the valuable labours of some have 
afforded the public an opportunity of 
more justly investigating it. It is 
certain that the Cortes of Spain have 
debated the question, and reduced the 
tithes to one-half. The present deci- 
mal product, valued at 150 millions of 
reas, has been declared exclusively 
applicable to the clergy and public 
worship. 

Besides other advantages, the Cor- 
tes. of Spain and Portugal have to 
boast of this material improvement, 
that the members respectively impose 
upon themselves, as a law, to accept 
of no employment for themselves, and 
to solicit none for their relations, so 
long as they continue members. The 
political morality of this self-denying 
ordinance is unexceptionable. 

PORTUGAL. 

A French theatre has been esta- 

blished at Lisbon, and the undertaking 
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bids fair to obtain its merited share of 
popular favour. 
UNITED STATES. 

We collect from a table of the ag- 
gregate amount of each description of 
persons in the United States and their 
territories, according to the census 
taken in virtue of the Act of Congress 
of the 14th of March, 1820, and the 
Act of the 3d of March, 1821, compiled 
from returns received at the depart- 
ment of State, that there are— 

Free white Males.-++eee++e 4,177,258 
Females..++.+++ 3,866,657 








Free coloured Males «+--«+ 112,770 
—~ Females ---- 120,760 
Foreigners not naturalized .--+ 53,687 


The number of free Persons en- 
gaged in Agriculture are «+--+ 2,070,646 
Of Persons engaged in Com- 
MCrCC- eee eesreceeserevese 7 
And of Persons engaged in Ma- 
Mufactures oc-ccccoscoveces 

Sluves. 

Males. eereeeseses 788,028 
Females++--.+++++ 750,100 


72,493 
349,506 


Total Slaves -+1,538,128 
—How disgraceful, however, to read 
of a million and a half of slaves in a 
country in other respects the freest in 
the world! 








BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


ACTS PASSED tm the THIRD YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
THIRD SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
a 


Cc P. XLIT.— To repeal certain 
Acts and Parts of Acts, relating 
to the Importation of Goods and Mer- 
chandize.—June 24, 1822, 

Repeal of 12 C. 2. c. 18. § 3. as to im- 
portation of goods of Asia, Africa, or 
America, in British ships only. 

_ Repeal of § 4. of the same Aet, as tothe 
importation of goods of Asia, &c. directly 
from the place of their growth. 

_ Repeal of § 8. of the same Act, as to the 
unportation of goods of Russia, and certain 
enumerated European goods, and Turkish 
goods, in British ships, or ships of the 
country of their growth, 

Repeal of § 12, 14, of the same Act, as 
relates to goods of the Streights, Spain, 
and Portugal. 

Irish Act, 27 G. 3. c. 23. extending the 
English Act, 12 C. 2, c. 18, to Ireland, ree 
Pealed, so far as relates to matters re- 
pealed by this Act, 

Repeal of § 23, of 13 and 14 C. ¥. ¢. 11. 
Prohibiting the importation of certain 
articles from. the Netherlands or Gere 
many, 

Repeal of so much of 13 and 14 C. % 
MONTHLY Mag. No, 379, 


c. 11. § 6. as relates to privileges of fo- 
reign-built ships owned by Englishman. 
Repeal of 1 Anne, st. 1. c. 12. § 112, as 
to importation of Hungary wines. __ 
Repeal of 6 Anne, c. 33. as to cochineal, 
although made perpetual by 12 Anne, st. 1. 
c. 18. § 3. . 
Repeal of 6 G.1.c. 14. as to importa- 
tion of raw silk and Mohair yarn. 
Repeal of 6 G. 1. c. 15. as to deals and 
fir timber. 
Repeal of 13 G.1. c. 25. and 7 G. 2.°c. 
18. for free importation of cochineal, al- 
though revived and continued by 1 and 2 
G. 4. c. 14. ; 
Repeal of 6G.2. c. 7. for the free impor- 
tation of jewels. 
~ Repeal of 14 G. 2. c. 36. 25 G. @. C. 34 
regulating importation of Persian goods 
through Russia. ; 
Repeal of 25 G. 2. c. $2. § 1, as to 1m- 
portation of gum senega. 
Repeal of 6G. 3. c. 52. § 20, as to im- 
portation of cotton wool, from any place, 
in British ships. 
Repeal of 7 G. 3. c. 43. § 2, as to im- 
porting cambrics in British ships only. . 
Repeal of 15 G. 3, ¢. 35, though made 
bi perpetual 
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perpetual by 31 G. 3. c, 43, as to importa- 
tion of raw goat-skins. 
Repeal of § 1. of 19 G. 3, c. 48, as to 


importation of manufactured goods of 


Asia, &c. 
Repeal of § 2. of 19 G, 5. ¢, 48, permit- 
ting importation of oil of cinnamon, &c. 


Repeal of 22 G. 3. c. 78, as to import of 


drugs, wines, timber, &c. except as to 
thrown silk. 

Repeal of § 10, of 27 G. 5. c. 1, as tomm- 
portation of enumerated European goods 
in British ships, or ships of the country. 

Repeal of § 11. of 27 G. 5. c. 19, as to 
importation trom Gibraltar of goods im- 
ported there from Morocco. 

Repeal of § 4. of 30 G. 3. c. 40, as to 
importation of manufactured tobacco. 

Repeal of so much of 35 G, 3. c. 117, as 
provides that rape-seed shall be imported 
in British-built ships. 

Repeal of so much of § 2. of 56 G. 3. c. 
115, as provides that linseed cakes shall be 
imported in British ships. 


(Mateb |, 
Repeal of 5 G, 3. c. 30. § 1, 9 as to. 
censes for importing East India goods for 
export to Atrica. 

Repeal as to licenses for importation of 
spices under 8 Anne, c. 7. § 13; 6 G.1,¢ 
21. § 45, 46; 8 G. ioc. 18. § 21, 

Repeal of so much of 43 G. 3. c. 68, § 99 
as provides that Russian or Turkish to. 
bacco shall be imported in British-byjj; 
ships. 

Repeal of so much of 55 G. 3. C. 29,610, 
11; and 57 G. 3. c. 4, as requires goods of 
the Levant, or raw silk, or mohair yam 
of the Grand Seignior’s dominions, to be 
imported in British-built ships only, 

Repeal of 56 G. 5. c. 37, as to German 
prunes. 

Repeal of 59 G. 5. c. 74. §2, as to im. 
portation of tobacco from place of its 
growth, in British ships, or ships of the 
country. 

Not to affect penalties already incarred 
under recited Acts. 
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The Rose,a Ballad, composed by Joseph 
Garnett, with Accompaniments for the 
Piano-Forte. 1s. 

HE words of this ballad are an- 
nounced as emanating from the 
muse of the late Right Hon. Charles 

James Fox; and, though they turn 

upon one of the oldest similies in 

poetic use, possess an ease and smooth- 
ness creditable toa mind, that, we ap- 
prehend, was little habituated to me- 
trical composition. ‘The music, with- 
out claiming any distinguished praise, 
is at least of a pleasing cast, and cal- 
culated to gratify the general ear, 

The piano-forte accompaniment is 

constructed with attention to the cha- 

racter of the instrument for which its 
execution is designed; and, with the 
advantages of an agreeable voice, and 

a good finger, the composition may be 

rendered considerably attractive with 

most of those who are not disposed to 
be difficult or fastidious. 

Absence, a Song. Written by Mr. 
Thomas Campbell, and composed by 
Mr. Henry Bishop. 2s. 

With Mr. Bishop’s powers as a vocal 
composer, none are better acquainted 
than ourselves, nor more disposed to 
award to them their due portion of 
praise : but the present effort is not of a 
description to allow us our wonted 
— We cannot praise insipidity 
and want of invention. Mr. B. has 
evidently sat down to the words of this 


song in spite of the inappitude of the 
movement; that inappitude, by which 
every man of genius is liable to be 
visited, but which no sensible manse- 
lects for the performance of a task 
that requires the exercise of his best 
powers. ‘The words of this song 
would alone be sufficient to rank Mr. 
Campbell above the generality of mo- 
dern poets; but the composer, as if 
little sensible to their merit, has slighted 
their claim upon his exertions, and by 
no means done them justice. The 
effect of his music is flat and feeble, 
and not calculated to illustrate the 
poet’s meaning, or raise, or even Sup- 
port, his own reputation. 
“Tis sweet to hear.” Recitative and 
Air, sung by Mr. Nelson at the Nobi- 
lity’s Concerts. The Words selected 
from the Poems of Lord Byron, the 
Music by John Barnett. 28- 
We have perused this publication 
with considerable pleasure. The re- 
citative is correctly expressive ; and 
the melody, of which it forms the »- 
troduction, possesses many proofs of 
strong and clear conception, as well as 
of beauty and elegance of manner. 
In some of the passages, the sentiment 
of the poetry is not only justly, but 
forcibly, given; and the general result 
of the junction of the muse of Lor 
Byron with that of Mr. Barnett, 
amounts, in our judgment, to a vigoul 
of effect, mutually creditable to re 
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et and the musician. The strain, if 

not replete with excellence, possesses 

a large portion of that quality, and (to 

use its own opening words,) ’tis sweet 

to hear. oan 

Fifth Fantasia, consisting of the most 
avourite Airs from Mozart's Opera 
of Le Nozze di Figaro. Composed and 
arranged for the Piano-Forte ; with 

a Flute Accompaniment, by John 

Purkis. 3s. 

The work of which this is the fifth 
number, forms one of those publica- 
tions which young piano-forte per- 
formers practise with pleasure to their 
ear, and improvement to their finger. 
Without too much disturbing the ori- 
ginal passages, Mr. Purkis (whose 
performance of this piece on Flight 
and Robson’s stupendous organ, called 
the Apollonicon, can alone give a just 
idea of its excellence,) has thrown 
many rich and beautiful heightenings, 
which, while they evince his taste and 
resources of imagination, indicate, not 
darkly, his knowledge of the true cha- 
racter of the instrument for which he 
writes, and his manual powers as a 
performer. 





THE DRAMA. 

CovenT-GARDEN.—The general bill- 
of-jare at this theatre, forthe past month, 
has been representations of Henry the 
kighth ; Love in a Village ; The Beg- 
gar's Opera ; Romeo and Juliet; and The 
Comedy of Errors: in which dramas, 
the talents of the company have been 
powerfully displayed. ‘The only posi- 
tive novelty, however, has been that of 
a farce, called The Duel, presented, for 
the first time, on the 15th ult. ; the prin- 
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cipal characters in which were per- 
formed by Messrs. Jones, Farren, and 
Connor. The plot of this piece is so 
humourously conceived, and some of 
the characters are so original and 
pleasant, that it only required the 
previous aid of the pruning knife, to 
have been as well received on its first 
night, as it has uniformly been since. 

Drury-Lane.—At Drury-Lane, the 
excellent performances of She Stoops 
to Conquer ; The Halt of the Caravan ; 
Richard the Third ; Macbeth; The Mer- 
chant of Venice; King Lear ; Guy Man- 
nering ; Love ina Village; Artaxerxes ; 
and Rob Roy Macgregor; have at- 
tracted crowded and brilliant audi- 
ences; and, aided by The Swiss Vil- 
lagers; The Agreeable Surprise; Ex- 
change no Robbery; Old and Young ; 
The Spoiled Child; and a new farce, 
entitled, Deaf as a Post; have sus- 
tained the eclat and high reputation 
now enjoyed by this magnificent 
concern. The company is the strong- 
est ever known. KEAN, YOUNG, and 
Cooper, in tragedy ; ELListon, Mun- 
DEN, Knicurt, and LisTon, in comedy ; 
BRAHAM, STEPHENS, AUSTIN, and 
Povey, in opera ; besides a fine Corps 
de Ballet. 

The Oratorios of the present season 
have commenced, under the manage- 
ment of Bochsaand Smart. The prin- 
cipal performers, Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Stephens, Mr. Braham, Madame Cam- 
porese, Miss Hallande, Miss Goodall, 
Miss Tree, and Signor Curioni, did am- 
ple justice to the judiciously-selected 
compositions brought together on the 
occasion. 











NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FEBRUARY: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
——__— 
Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
——— 


W E would fain recommend to the atten- 

tion of such of our readers as interest 
themselves in the progress of the improve- 
ments that are making in the science and sys- 
tems of education, a thin octavo volume just 
published upon this subject, entitled, Plans 
Jor the Government and Liberal Instruction 
of Boys in large Numbers, drawn from Ex- 
perience. ‘The author has, in his preface, so 


i and so concisely described both what 
ee wpeet of his plan is, and what it is 
ne that we cannot resist the temptation of 
‘anscribing the entire passage. “It is 


not to change the course of nature by 
transmuting boys into little men. It is 
not to enable our pupils to hide the 
meagreness of their stock by the dexterity 
with which they may display their wares; 
not to lead a boy to imagine that his edu- 
cation is finished, because he has arrived 
at a certain age ; not for him to suppose, 
that to talk fluently can be any excuse for 
not thinking deeply ; or that manners may 
be a succedaneumfor conduct. We endea- 
vour to teach our pupils the art of self-go- 
vernment and self-education, So far from 

supposing 
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supposing education to cease at school, or 
at college, we look forward to the moment 
when our pupils become their own masters, 
as that in which the most important branch 
commences. If they leave us with a dis- 
criminating judgment, the power of doing 
and forbearing whatever religion and rea- 
son shall tell them ought to be done or 
forborne, and such an extensive and fami- 
liar acquaintance with elementary learning 
as shall render the business of acquisition 
pleasant, we consider our duty performed.” 
Another passage in this short preface is 
equally entitled to notice and commenda- 
tion. Itrefers to that frequent and almost 
general want ot the habit of self-direction, 
or practical obedience to the dictates of 
our convictions, so lamentably conspicuous 
in the conduct even of the well-informed 


and reasoning portion of mankind. 
«Who reasons wisely, is not therefore wise : 
His art in reasoning, not in acting, lies.” 


“ We mainly attribute,” says the author, 
“ this defect to the want of early practice 
in the inestimable science of self-direction. 
Where much coercion is employed with 
young persons, they have no chance of ac- 
quiring this art : so far are their minds from 
governing their actions, that the former 
are in a continual state of rebellion against 
the motives which influence the latter. It 
ought not, then, to be a subject of wonder, 
that, when those extraneous motives 
cease to operate, and the actions are left to 
the control of a power which they have 
never learnt the habit of obeying, anarchy 
should be the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence.” The chapter “On the best 
Method of acquiring Languages,” is not a 
whit less worthy of attention. In what is 
said of the tediousness and imperfection of 
the common method we are disposed en- 
tirely to accord ; the more so, as we are well 
informed that the subject was regarded in 
precisely the same point of view b 
that universally celebrated philologist, the 
late John Horne ‘Tooke, who had practi- 
cally tried, and successfully demonstrated, 
the efficacy of a much shorter and more 
rational system. Some living examples 
might also be quoted, even from among 
those who have ultimately distinguished 
themselves highly at the universities, of the 
splendid results of a process, not very un- 
like that which here is recommended. 
From the biography, also, of the illustrions 
dead, the author might very much have 
enlarged the number of instances he has 
quoted. In the chapter which immedi- 
tr on the subject of “ Elocu- 
’ are also many judicious re. 


marks ; particularly those, which have re- 
ference to impedim 


ents of speech. The 
— 4 een, in this detail of his 
system of school regulations 

advanced it as his opin Be ala 


nion, * that stammer- 
ing results altogether from the habit of 


speaking without an attention to time.” 
And it is certainly no small commenda.- 
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tion, that an essential part of the 





chanism, or regulations, of his ~— 
tem, has an obvious tendency to the egy. 
rection of this defect. In the following 
passage he is still more explicit. “ It has, 
we think, been clearly proved by }yr. 
Thelwall, that the disobedience of th 
organs to the will of the speaker, (whichis 
the proximate cause of stammering,) pro. 
ceeds from his neglect of the laws of 
rhythmus; in other words, from his not 
speaking with due attention to measure or 
time. Be this, however, as it may, we 
have found in practice, that cultivating 
the ear, with regard to the perception of 
time in speech, is an excellent means of 
restoring to the pupil a due control over 
his organs. But the mere perception of 
time and rhythmus is not enough, because 
the exercise of the faculty may be 
thwarted; and it will be thwarted, by 
every thing which disturbs the mind, and 
irritates the temper of the pupil, Health, 
employment, and order, will be therefore 
found to be very important auxiliaries in 
working the cure ; and here, we think, we 
have some advantages.” For this assump- 
tion there is certainly some foundation; 
and there can be little doubt that the 
system recommended in this very valuable 
treatise must, at least, have the effect of 
preventing impediment from originating oF 
diffusing itself in a seminary so regulated, 
and even of correcting and removing it 
the less aggravated instances; though, 
where stammering or stuttering have be- 
come seriously obstinate, by long confir- 
mation and habit, something more may be 
requisite than this author appears to be 
aware of, or than can be consistent = 
the necessary attentions and reguistiew 
any seminary in which the remedy of this 
calamity is not avowedly made the primary 
object of tuition. Againstone insinuatioa, 
or admission, however, of this author, we 
should be disposed to enter our solemn 
protest,—namely, that a sort of “ ~ 
song tone is almost inseparable, m its early 
stages,” from a plan of metrical instruction 
for the remedy of impediment. ‘The natu: 
ral inflections should, certainly, in all cases 
of elocutionary tuition, be attended t0 
from the first; for nothing can, in reality ’ 
be more opposite, or more inconsistent, 
than a sing-song tone, and a genuime 
rhythmical delivery. In another —— 
tion, however, the author is perfectly wel 
founded. ‘Strange as it may appeaty it 18 
frequently much more easy to induce the 
capacity for speaking without stammering, 
than the inclination. The reconciling 
power of habit extends even to this ma 
lady ; and instances are by no means rare, 
of persons, who, after becoming able to 
épeak fluently with very slight self-com- 
mand, have slid again into their forme? 
track, apparently from not feeling the ™ 
portance of the acquisition which ye 
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The author might ee = 
till further into paradox without de- 
sain from truth. He might safely have 
afirmed, that there is, in many instances, 
even an unconquerable reluctance to 
usages that have a tendency to supersede 
old habits, Man, inconsistent man, a lo- 
gician in theory, but an automaton In prac- 
tice, is apt to become attached even to ca- 
lamities by long usage. Bipeds of this 
description have beer known, who have 
heen so long familiar with the tortures of 
the gout, as to be actually proud of an 
afflicted toe, and to look upon it as a kind 
of privilege and distinction; and Dr. 
Darwin, a most notorious stammerer, used 
to splutter forth with a sort of triumphant 
smile, that “every b--b—b—b—body 
might sp—sp—sp—sp—speak p—p— 
plainly if he w—w—w—w—would.” 
A very interesting and well-written lit- 
tle work has made its appearance, under 
the title of The Protestant Beadsman, con- 
sisting of a series of biographical notices 
and hymns, commemorating the saints and 
martyrs whose holidays are kept by the 
Church of England. The author pursues 
he order in which the saint-days stand in 
the calendar ; and under each head gives a 
succinct and clear history of the actions 
and character of each individual, inter- 
spersed with appropriate remarks and re- 
flections. For his facts and opinions, the 
author acknowledges his obligations to 
modern and popular writers, as well as to 
the old divines ; but the able and pleasing 
way in which he has arranged his informa- 
tion, added to the taste and poetical spirit 
displayed in the numerous bymns, give 
this ingenious volume strong claims upon 
ourapprohation. That it exhibits feelings 
of warm and unaffected piety is praise of 
a higher nature, but not less justly its due. 
To every biographical sketch, a short 
hymn is subjoined, which are for the most 
part written with simplicity and beauty, 
and evince poetical powers of a very re- 
spectable order. We are tempted to ex- 
tract, as a specimen of the rest, the hymn 
appropriated to the commemoration of the 
feast of St. John the Baptist :— 


Oh thon! that in the desert wild, 
A rugged, lone, mnysterious, child, 
Did’st learn the old prophetic cry, 
That shew'd thy Saviour’s ministry ! 
To hear thy word by Jordan’s fluo , 
In silent awe, the nations stood; 

To And Judah’s proudest might not brook 


= Prophet’s taunt and soul-compelling 


| eyes there were on heaven intent, 
‘nd hearts baptia’d and penitent ; 

= reeds were ~- to sink or rise 

M ith ev'ry wind that swept the skies; 
all prepar’d their King to meet, 

Tin clung around the Baptist’s feet, 

Aad ee confess’d the incarnate word, 


slept, in calm co ; 
poe ntent, beneath a wanton’s 


a warning voice is heard no more, 
“pr. Will sing its burthen o’er. 
nt, repent! ‘tis rais’d e’en now, 
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The axe that smites the fruitless nh 

E’en now it comes,—the tide of wrath,— 

And headlong sweeps the sinner forth : 

Hast thou in Judah’s darkness trod ? 

Oh —— oF foot be staid,—away! and meet thy 
There is nothing which tends to eluci- 
date the degrees of civilization, to which 
the different nations of antiquity had ar- 
rived, more than their respective archi- 
tectural remains. Had none of the literary 
works of the ancient Grecian republics 
reached these times, and had our opinions 
of the depth of their knowledge, and the 
chastity of their taste, been alone formed 
from the perfect execution of their sta- 
tues, or the simple grandeur of their tem- 
ples, it is not probable that we should 
have assigned them a lower place in the 
scale of civilization and mental excellence 
than they at present possess, Indeed we 
can only estimate the abilities of those na- 
tions, whose literature has not reached us, 
or is not generally known,—such as the an- 
cient Hindoos,—by the specimens of their 
buildings which are still in existence. The 
science of architecture, therefore, in this 
view, not only deserves to be studied for 
its own attractions, but for the light it 
throws upon universal history. The great 
difficulty in the acquisition of this general 
knowledge, has hitherto been the number 
of works, on all the various styles, neces- 
sary to be consulted. We are glad that 
this obstacle is likely to be in a great 
measure removed by a work, of which the 
first part is now published, entitled, Ency- 
clopadia of Antiquities and Elements of 
Archeology, classical ant medieval, by the 
Rev. T. D. FosBRookeE, M.A. F.A.S. &c. 
The accounts of the various sorts of archi- 
tecture, here treated upon, are correct, and 
contain much valuable information, though 
perhaps they are too much compressed, 
The style of the work has no particular 
title to approbation; but, on the whole, 
we can confidently recommend it to the 
perusal of our readers, 

Notwithstanding the many valuable 
works which have of late years appeared 
on subjects of bibliographical interest, we 
think that the bulk and expensive form of 
those publications will render not unac- 
ceptable the convenient size, and unas- 
suming pretensions, of the Classical Col- 
lector’s Vade Mecuin, intended as an intro- 
duction to the knowledge of the best 
editions of the Greek and Roman classics. 
To Renouard, Dibdin, and other writers 
of eminence on this subject, the author 
freely acknowledges his obligations ; but 
he has drawn from his own researches ma- 
terials which confer value upon his work, 
independant of its peculiar advantage as 
‘a portable and useful manual.” The 
lists of the classics are very extensive and 
complete. The learning and discretion 
evinced in the compilation of this little 
volume are very creditable to its author, 

whe 
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who has a particular claim on the gratitude 
of young collectors, by thus furnishing 
them with a cheap, commodious, and cor- 
rect, guide in the selection of their classical 
library. — 
Critical applause is not required in re- 
gard to three volumes of Public Characters 
of all Natiuns, because such a body of in- 
teresting facts, as a work of necessary re- 
ference, must find its way into every lite- 
rary family as rapidly as our Miscellany. 
It is sufficient to observe, that it contains 
impartial and neatly drawn Memoirs of 
nearly 3000 living persons in every walk 
of life; and therefore addresses itself to the 
curiosity of millions, all of whom it must 
gratify and instruct in various degrees, 
There are occasional traces of clever- 
ness, in a little volume of Stories lately 
published, entitled, December Tales ; but, 
upon the whole, it would, perhaps, have 
been more judicious in the anthor to have 
suffered them to remain in his portfolio. 
They are in many instances deficient both 
in interest and good taste ; and the reader, 
when he closes the volume, feels inclined 
to ask the question cui bono? ‘The Falls 
of Ohiopyle” is, perhaps, the best tale in 
the volume, and “ The ‘Lest of Affection” 
decidedly the worst. In all of them there 
is a want of simplicity, and an appearance 
of attempt and constraint inthe stvle. It 
is singular that, in the articles at the end 
of the volume, called *“ Recollections,” 
the writer should criticise exactly the 
same works which have lately been no- 
ticed in the Retrospective Review ; 
works, too, of rare occurrence, and which 
are seldom found in the hands of the ordi- 
nary reader. When the author tells us, 
** that he has just closed, and placed upon 
the shelf, a book, the perusal of which had 
been a considerable fund of entertainment 
to him, the Episto!@ Obscurorum Virorum,” 
we apprehend he mistook the volume ; 
and that he had, in fact, just placed upon 
the shelf the fifth volume of the Retro- 
spective Review, 
We may expect that the varions works, 
in which the character, manners, and his- 
tory, both public and private, of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, have been, of late, minutely 
delineated and narrated, will at length fix 
the opinion of the world npon that sub- 
ject, and remove the strange misconcep- 
tions and gross delusions which have been 
so long and so generally entertained, 
eS e Private Life and Conver- 
pty Benge Ke psd Napoleon at Saint 
full of beiubendiiee des “4 pos sage “ 
valuable, as seal _ and ~ hi a 
of ~-wenod Heed pe te ang a faithful picture 
lite, drawn by one “a nen 2 — 
seusaitiiihen don a enjoyed the best 
larity with which he se confidential fami- 
templating the featu ae penta, of COR 
ad Gites « : tuies of the original, 
= {heir genuine expression, 


ghly 


The testimony given b 
scarcely need to say, highly favourable ty 
his deceased master. In its general teno, 
and in the impression which it leaves oy 
the reader’s mind, it striking] 


su 
the volumes of Mr. O'Meara; endan 
indirectly, affords additional grounds for 


the confidence with which their conten, 
have been received by the public, Tie 
exposures, which that gentleman had the 
bolduess to make, might have been ey. 
pected to draw down upon him, long since 
all the rancour and scurrility of those t) 
whom the recollection of the treatment of 
Napoleon in his exile must be as worm. 
wood. Itis surprising that their attack 


y the Count, is y. 


-has been so long postponed ; but we find it, 


at last, made by a simultaneous arrange. 
ment in the Court of King’s Bench on the 
one hand, and in the Quarterly Review on 
the other. With respect to the first, we 
have our doubts whether the matter wil 
ever find its way before a jury. As to 
the article in the Review, the sum of 
the argument is, not that the details of the 
conversations with Napoleon are in the 
slightest degree impeached in point of 
fidelity, for they are expressly stated to 
he, in the Reviewer’s opinion, substan 
tially correct; but, that Mr, O'Meara 
connived at the secret correspondence of 
the exiles, and acted in breach of his tras, 
and contrary to the established regula 
tions. The situation of Mr. O'Meara 
was a very difficult one; and no man 
alive could, probably, in such a position, 
have held the balance even between his 
conflicting duties. It is, however, strictly 
due to Mr. O'Meara, that the judgment 
of the public should be suspended, until 
he has had an opportunity of answering 
the charges, which are here urged agaist 
him, with an asperity and eager violence, 
in which, alone, we should find strons 
grounds for hesitation and suspicion. § * 
far as regards the attempt of the Revert 
to remove the stigma from the character 
the measures pursued respecting Na 
poleon, we think he wholly fails; and we 
consider his only success to consist 10 the 
variety and force of his vituperation, 
which, from long practice and bappy yn 
ral powers, he is able to administer = 
no little dexterity and effect. We cane” 
quit the subject of Napoleon, without a! 
verting to the publication of his reg 
the History of France, during his reigts a 
tated by him at St. Helena, to ero 
Montholon, Bertrand, &c. and prime’ 
from the original manuscript, which i. 
mand tie most intense interest, and . 
of inestimable value as materials for 
future historian, 7 the 

We announced, in our last number, *” 
publication of another addition to the ap 
parently interminable series of ds 
novels, which recur, at stated pero” 


. . _ oh y a me 
with a regularity on which we may aul 
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alculations with the utmost exact- 
Nor need we confine our prognosti- 
cations to the time of their appearance 
alone. Their character, also, may be de- 
termined a priori; and each successive 
work leaves us little to say, in point of 
criticism, but to repeat, with slight modi- 
fications, our strictures on its predeces- 
sors, The author, truly, seems determined 
to exhaust the patient perseverance of the 
critics, who have hitherto panted after him 
with exemplary industry. Of Peverdl of 
the Peak, we shall briefly say, that it exhi- 
bits the same merits and defects which 
characterize all the works of this writer, 
whoever he may be. Much genius, much 
life, and extensive information, are to 
be found in almost every page, alloyed 
with great negligence of style, vast impro- 
babilities of plot, and exaggerated and un- 
natural characters, The time of the pre- 
sent novel is laid in the reign of Charles 
the Second, who is finely painted; and the 
author has availed himself of the striking 
contrast, afforded by the Puritan and 
Cavalier factions, to bring out several cha- 
racters in very bold and beautiful colours, 
Great painshave evidently been bestowed 
on the Duke of Buckingham, who makes 
a conspicuous figure, and is drawn with 
much spirit and effect. With his usual 
propensity to whatever is grotesque and 
strange, the novelist takes delight in 
placing frequently before our eyes, the 
diminutive figure of the well-known Geof- 
frey Hndson; and, as a kind of counter- 


our C 
ness. 


part, he has invented a female, of about 


the same stature, half imp and ha!f human, 
bred between a Manksman and an Ara- 
bian or Hindoo woman, abounding in 
apish tricks and subtle wiles, a rope- 
dancer on a mountebank’s booth, and an 
aspirant to the honours of alliance with the 
houses of Peveril or Buckingham; and 
this little abortive anomaly of woman, he 
makes the pivot upon which all his plot 
turns. This part of the story is highly im- 
probable ; and is altogether, in our opinion, 
very far from pleasing. But this is cer- 
tainly its weakest point ; and, for the rest, 
the reader may refer to these four volumes 
with the assurance of receiving from them 
the same kind and degree of satisfaction 
which, we take it for granted, he has de- 
rived from the perusal of its many 
precursors, 

Notwithstanding the works which have 
been, at various times, published, on the 
history of the external wars and domestic 
quarrels of the Romans, and the numerous 
accounts of their laws, manners, and cus- 
toms, itis a curious fact, that there has not 
been one, at least in this country, which 
has treated exclusively, and in a popular 
style, of the rise and progress of literature 
in that interesting nation, This most im- 
portant branch of their history has now 
Seen entered upon, in a manner which de- 
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serves the highest commendation, by JoHN 
DUNLop, eEsQ. the well-known author of 
the History of Fiction. It is entitled, A 
History of Roman Literature, from its Ear- 
liest Period to the Augustan Age. We sin- 
cerely hope, ere long, to see this work 
concluded ; and we feel convinced, that if, 
as the author intimates in his preface, the 
completion of his plan depends upon the 
reception which these two volumes meet 
with, he will have no cause to disappoint 
us. We cannot conclude this short notice 
without assuring our readers, that they 
highly deserve a place on the shelf of 
every lover of literature. 

One of the most amusing publications 
we have for some time met with, is Relics 
of Literature, by STEPHEN COLLET, A.M. 
It consists of a great variety of literary 
fragments, collected by the author, in a 
very miscellaneous course of reading. The 
most curious and interesting papers are 
principally selected from manuscripts, and 
other rare volumes, in the British Mu- 
seum, and are particularly valuable for the 
light they throw upon our general and 
literary history. ‘There are many poems 
and other papers collected by the author 
from American journals, or drawn up and 
arranged by him during a late visit to that 
country. ‘These are peculiarly interesting, 
as illustrative of the state of literature and 
civilization in that quarter of the globe. 
The original articles which this book con- 
tains, confer also great credit upon the 
author as an antiquary. Our readers will, 
we are assured, seldom meet with a work, 
which, while it affords them the greatest 
amusement, will be found to possess so 
much valuable information as is here accu- 
mulated. 

The first volume has appeared of a pro- 
jected series of separate portable Diction- 
aries on the several branches of Know- 
ledge, which series, taken together, will 
form a Methodical Cyclopedia. This 
volume embraces History and Historical 
Biography, subjects of general interest, 
and of which a Dictionary was much 
wanted. It is printed with elegance, ina 
type which includes a prodigious quantity - 
of information, is well supplied with maps 
and portraits ; and, in many articles which 
we have consulted, is written with care 
and correctness. The next volume will 
comprise Chemistry, and its collaterals ; 
and, if the whole are as well executed as 
the first volume, extensive and permanent 
success must attend the work, 
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Adventures of that original and extraort 
nary Character, John Buncle, esq. Qs. 

The Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Par 
8. 4to. 21s. : 

Constantine and Eugene, or an Evening 
at Mount Vernon. 2s. . p 

Letters, Literary and Political, on +” 
land. 8vo. 12s. l 

Sturm’s Reflections, acon by en 
gravings. 2 vols. royal 18mo0, 155+ 

Advice to Young Mothers on the Phy 
sical Education of Children. 12mo. 78. “ 

Crosby's Builder’s Price Book for 1829. 
8vo. 4s, 1 of 

Res Literarie, or Monthly Journa 
Foreign Literature. 8vo. 28s d 

The Weekly Medico-Chirurgical 
Philosophical Magazine. No.1. 44. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES: i, 

The Lucubrations of Humphrey Rave™ 
esq. 8vo. 12s. - 

Percy Anecdotes, Part xxx1X- 18 
2s. 6d. satis 

Russia: forming the sixth division © 


World in Mini . 1emo. 1. 
Vorld in Miniature. 4 vols. 12m A Token 
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A Token of Remembrance from a Mo- 
ther to her Absent Children. 18mo, 2s. 

Stories from Roman History. 18mo. 6s. 

Ipsiboe; par M. le Vicomte d’Arlin- 
court. 2 vols. 8v0. 15s. 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and the 
Character, of Petrarch; by Ugo Foscolo. 
gvo. 12s. 

Naval and Military Anecdotes. 18mo. 6s. 

Zaplna, or the Amulet ; by Isabel Hill. 


12mo. 5s. 


The Peasants of Chamouni, 18mo. 
93, 6d. 

The Hermit of Dumpton Cave. fp. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


A Mother’s Portrait. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Valperga; by the Author of ‘¢ Franken- 
stein.” 3 vols. 12mo. 218. 

Highways and Byeways, or Tales by the 
Roadside. 8vo. 13s, 

Collections and Recollections; by J. 
Stewart. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gwenllean, a Tale; by M. G. Lewis, 
Svols, 21s. 

Philosophical Recreations, Vol. IT. 3s. 

The Encyclopedia of Wit, new edit. 6s. 

The Case of Elizabeth Collins, 2s. 6d. 

Guilty or Not Guilty: a Tale. 5 vols, 
il. 10s, 

POETRY. 

Love, a Poem, in three Parts: to which 
is added, the Giaour, a Satirical Poem ; by 
E. Elhott, author of “ Night,” &c. 7s. 

Poems on various Subjects; by Helen 
Maria Williams. 8vo. 12s. 

Thomson's Scottish Melodies, Vols, III. 
and 1V. 8vo. 24s, 

Wallis Vale, and other Poems; by the 
Author of “the Juvenile Poetical Mora- 
list.” 8vo. 5s. 

Bytha’s Lyra Prophetica. 8vo. 20s. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and 
Romantic; translated by J. G. Lockhart, 
LL.B, 4to. 18s. 

Blossoms ; by Robert Millhouse. %s. 6d. 

The Knight's Tale, and the Flower and 
the Leaf, after Chaucer; by Lord Thur- 
low. 7s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

_ ALetter to the Rev. R. T. Ma!thus, be- 
ing an Answer to the Criticism on-Mr. 
Godwin s work on Population: with an 
Examination of the Censuses of Great 
Britain and Ireland; by David Booth. 
8v0. 5s, 

Credit Pernicious. 1s. 6d. 

Impartial and Philosophical Strictures 
on Parliamentary Reform, the Liberty of 
the Press, Criminal Jurisprudence, &c. ; 
by the Author of “Sketch of a Plan for 
Suppressing Mendicity,” &c. 

— Year of the Administration of the 
. Seeeher ane in Ireland. 3s. 6d. 

we oe no ivered at County Meetings, 
tery on the Erroneous Principles 

_— led to the new Corn Law ; by John 

rght, esq. 1s. 6d. / 
Mon rHLY Mag, No, 379. 
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_ AnAppeal to the Gentlemen of England 
in behalf of the Church of England ; by A. 
Campbell, a.m. @s. 6d. 

Further Considerations addressed to 
Lord Liverpool, on the Agricultural Dis- 
tress; by Lord Stourton. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hints on the Danger of Unsettling the 
Currency, &c. 1s. 6d. 

East and West India Sugar, or a Refu- 
tation of the Claims of the West India Co- 
lonists, 3s, 

A Letter to M. Jean Baptiste Say on 
Free and Slave Labour; by Adam Hodg- 
son. 23. 

Observations on the present State of 
— Property; by David Lowe, esq. 

S. 6d, 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 

VII. New Series. royal 8vo. il. 11s, 6d. 

_A Letter to the Proprietors and Occu- 
piers of Land on the Declension of Agri- 
cultural Prosperity ; by Thomas, Lord 
Erskine. 8vo. 23. 

Thoughts and Details on the High and 
Low Prices of the last Thirty Years ; by 
T. Tooke, esq. F.R.3. 

Remarks on the Declaration of the Allied 
Powers from Verona; by an Englishman. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. T. S. Hughes ; by 
E. - Barker, esq. Fourth edition. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. | 

A Letter to the Right Hon. G. Tierney 
on Reform in Parliament ; by J. L. Bick- 
nell, F.R.S. 18. 6d. 

A Letter to the Marquess of Lansdowne 
on the State of the Currency ; by Danicl 
Beaumont Payne,esq. 1s, 6d. 

On the Importance of Educating the 
Infant Poor. 4s. 

A Letter to H. Brougham, esq. on his 
Durham Speech, &c. 2s. 6d. 

The Case of the Landed Interests, and 
their Just Claims. 1s. 6d. 

The Crisis of Spain. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Five Letters on the Customs, addressed 
to Sir C. Long. 

A Letter to Lord Liverpool on Agri- 
cultural Distress ; by an old Tory. 8vo. 1s. 
THEOLOGY. 

Sequel to an unfinished Manuscript of 
Henry Kirke White. 12mo. 4s. 

Services at the Ordination of the Rev. 
James Parsons to the Pastoral Charge of 
the Church and Congregation assembling 
in Lendal Chapel, York, Oct. 24, 1822. 

Twenty Discourses preached before the 
University of Cambridge in 1822; by the 
Rev. C. Benson. 8vo. 12s. 

A briet Harmonized and Paraphrastic 
Exposition of the Gospel; by the Rev. G. 
Wilkins. 8vo. 9s. 

The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
proved; by the Rev. T. Wilkinson. .. 6s. 

The Blessing pronounced by Christ on 
the Mercitul: a Sermon, preached “at 
Hackney, Jan, 12, 1823; by Robert Asp- 
land, 1s. 6d. - 

Z - Sermons 
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Sermons by the late Rev. W. Hawkes. 
2 vols. 8v0. 245. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Dioceses of Raphoe; by William Magee, 
D.D. XC, 2S. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches of 
the Town and Soke of Horncastle, in the 
county of Lincoln; by George Weir. 8vo. 
63. 6d, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part VI. completing Vol. VIII. of the 
London Journal of Voyages and Travels : 
containing Recent Travels in Crete; 
with Views, and a Map of the Island; and 
Title and Index of the Volume. Ss. 6d. 
sewed, 4s. boards. 

Diary of a Tour through Southern In- 
dia, Egypt, and Palestine, in 1821 and 


by a Field-Offi rap 
1822; by a Field-Officer of 
10s. ed. Cavalry. ov, 

Travels in Asia, by Modern Writers: } 
the Rev. W. Bingley. 12mo. 75,’ Y 

Narrative of a Voyage round the Worl 
in the Uranie and Physicienne Corvettes 
commanded by Capt. Freycinet; in Letter 
toa Friend, by J. Arago. 4to. 31, 13, ¢¢ 

State of the Cape of Good Hope in 
1s¢z; edited by T. H. Colebrooke, eq, 
Svo. 12s. 

Ireland Exhibited; by A. Atkinson, es, 
2 vols. 8v0, 26s. 

Travels in the Northern States of Ame. 
rica; by Timothy Dwight, esq. 4 vols, 
Svo. Ql. Qs. 

Account of an Expedition from Pitts. 
burg to the Rocky Mountains in 1819.20; 
by Edward James, esq. 3 vols. 8vo, 











MEDICAL REPORT. 


Report of Diseases and Casuacties occurring inthe public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 


ee 


\ HOEVER may not have seen a case 

'* of hydrophobia, has been spared one 
of the most appalling spectacles that the 
tragedy of life presents ; and the disease is 
no less fatal in event than formidable in 
nature, and frightful in aspect : excision of 
the part bitten, or a very tight ligature 
made immediately above the wound that 
has been inflicted by the rabid animal, be- 
lug the only actual safeguards hitherto 
ascertained in regular practice against the 
irremediable impregnation of the system 
with the terrific virus, upon which depends 
the manifestation of the disorder.* It is of 
Some importance to the public to know 
that a tight bandage round the limb will 
thus prevent the rapid travel of the poison; 
for this could always be applied at the mo- 
ment,—it requiring neither the tact nor 
the nerve that free incision of the bitten 
part supposes. 

Investigation after death from hy- 
drophobia does not afford much infor- 
Mation as to the rationale of the malady 
Tu the instance the Reporter has recent! 
Witnessed, (and which was immediately - 
dered to Bartholomew’s Hospital, on ac- 
roar Ahersheag. 4 being in a wretched 

poverty at lis own home, and sur 





_* The writer says “ regular practice,’ 
froma the circumstance of his havine been 
informed, by a respectable and profes 
sional man, that a medicine, prepared by 
pl ae person living near Wing, z 
’ ela: Irn . aes M4 . 
“NES camer has Positively, in many 
~ te o Ces, proved counteractive of 
a oro sal i medicine is probably 
p aleapas —_ rom, given in such large 
reg ay tie morbid poison. It 
— me mag colebicum grows in abun- 
rt At fe Tesidence of the nostrum 


rounded by imbecile relations,) nothing 
was made manifest by the dissector’s knife, 
beyond little more than an ordinary con. 
gestion in the blood-vessels of the head, 
some inflammation aloug the course of the 
spinal chord, and slight marks of irritation 
in the pulmonary organs; and these were 
all probably rather incidental  conse- 
quences than absolute essence of the dis- 
ease. It is a curious circumstance, that 
imagination alone will occasionally prodace 
every symptom of hydrophobie irritation, 
and it would be interesting to ascertain 
whether dissection would in that ease dis. 
play the same tokens of disturbed fune- 
tion as when the affection had resulted 
from its usual virus. Another remarkable 
character of the formidable complaint m 
question is, that, while the salivary glands 
thus secrete one of the most maliguant of 
poisons, none of it c«n be detected in the 
blood from which the secretion 18 pro 
duced: the flesh of an animal that has died 
of hydrophobia may be even eaten with 
impunity. ‘this peculiarity, however, the 
distemper in question possesses common 
with many others that are dependant upon 
a specific matter ; and it serves to slow, 
that the laws of secretion are enveloped 
by much that is mysterious and inexpli- 
cable. 

Coughs still continue prevalent; but 
they have lately assumed rather a sto- 
machic than pulmonary aspect, oF rathet 
that disorder, which had commenced in 
some portion of the Inngs, often comes! 
atlect the first passages by sympathy ; a0") 
in that case, is vincible by remedies 8) 
plied to the digestive organs. We are 
told, indeed, by very high authority, that 
this ventricular essence of seemingly PY 
monary ailment, is much mere common 
than is for the most part suspected : - 

positir’ 
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ositive asthma, Dr. Bree informs us, is 
for the most part to be treated by medici- 
nals that more immediately act upon the 
rime vie ; and some persons, as 1s gene- 
rally known, go farther still in these no- 
tious, assuming that, @ capite ad calcem, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the feet, deranged manifestation is all sto- 
machic. But that a formidable malady 
may make good its lodgment in the frame 
without touching the stomach in its fright- 
ful march, is sufficiently proved by the 
characteristics of that to which allusion 
has been made in the commencement of 
this paper; and, even when no specific 
virus shall have been engaged in the pro- 
duction of disordered states, your ventri- 
cular doctors shall occasionally work at 
the first passages with about as much suc- 
cess as would attend the undertaking to 
whiten an Ethiopian skin, or deprive a 
leopard of its spots : whereas remedies, di- 
rected to those organs which are in reality 
implicated in the affair, shall prove direct- 
ly operative, and ultimately successful. 
Epilepsy, St. Vitus’s Dance, and other 
convulsive diseases, the Reporter has 
known to be protracted and confirmed by 
a practical adherence to that creed which 
simplifies all disease into ventricular irre- 
guiarity, and all medicine into stomachic 
influence. On the other hand, much mis- 
chief has often been occasioned by blindly 
following the notion of specific operation, 
or strengthening agency, without a due re- 
gard to those circumstances which arise 
out of the extensive sympathies of the first 
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passages, or rather of the nerves which 
supply them ; and a dose of magnesia will 
not seldom put a stop to a cough which 
had proved obstinately irremediable by 
balsams, anodynes, and expectorants.* 

The Reporter is called upon to express 
his acknowledgments to a writer in the last 
Number of this Magazine, and to say, that 
the intimation so kindly given on the score 
of technicals shali studiously be attended 
to. It will however be recollected, by 
objectors to the language of these essays, 
that their composition involves some difhi- 
culty. While it will ever be their author’s 
desire to raise his feeble voice against the 
mere cabalistica of medicine, he hopes that 
he should be the last to desire the accom- 
plishment of any thing inconsistent with 
the legitimate dignity of professional 
science, Medicine, as well as mathema- 
tics, is without a “royal road;” and the 
proper understanding of disease, even at 
times in its phraseology, must be the result 
of regular initiation, not into the mysteries, 
but the modes, of the art. 

Bedford-row ; D. UwIins, M.D. 

Feb. 20, 1823. 





* The virtues of magnesia as a domestic 
medicinal are not sufficiently known. No 
person who is obnoxious to stomach irre- 
gularities, whether natural or induced, 
should ever be without it. A large tea- 
spoonful thrown into a glass of water, and 
drank off before going to bed, would pre- 
vent, in very many cases, the night rest- 
lessness consequent upon repletion. 
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R. M‘Cutiocx has lately communi- 

cated the important fact, that fish 
may be long preserved in a dry state, and 
perfectly fresh, by means of small quaati- 
ties of coarse sugar, carefully rubbed into 
their insides, after opening, cleansing, and 
Tubbing them dry, and keeping them after- 
wards in a sufficiently dry place to pre- 
vent mouldiness. In voyaging amongst 
the north-western islands of Scotland, to 
livestigate their geological structure, the 
Doctor availed himself of « skippered 
salmcn” thus preserved; which were 
found, after several weeks keeping, to be 
far superior in quality and flavour to any 
salted or smoaked fish. The great utility 
of the sugar (or treacle), used by careful 
housewives in the curing of hams, is very 
Properly insisted on by Dr. M. and an 
extension of the practice recommended in 

: curing of ship’s provisions. 

Ry. JosePH FAREY, Leing on a jour- 
Men South Wales in May last, was at 
a 'yt presented by Mr, W. Williams, 
mi of Cyfarthfa [ron-works, with 
ae —— of black cellular iron slag, 
wa tha been found, on repairing one 

lelr furnaces, in a situation where it 


must have been long exposed to the strong 
blast and intense heat of the twyre; 
which slag had attracted attention, through 
its cells containing numerous very small 
brilliant cubes, of a metallic lustre, and 
deep copper colour. Some of this slag 
having since been presented to Dr. 
Woolaston, he has lately read a paper to 
the Royal Society, on the imbedded crys- 
tals, which he finds to consist of pure me- 
tallic titanium; so hard, that the corners 
of them readily scratch agate and rock- 
crystals, These metallic crystals he found 
absolutely infusible before the blow-pipe, 
and thence the Doctor concludes, that 
the metal in them had not been fused, but 
the crystals had been slowly formed, by 
successive increments, from the reduction 
of small quantities of the oxide of this me- 
tal in the ironstone, the limestone, or the 
coke, wherewith the furnace had been 
supplied. Neither borax alone, nor mixed 
with carbonate of soda, had any fluxing 
effect on these crystals; nor had nitric, 
muriatic, nitro-muriatic, or sulphuric, acid, 
the least action on them. The faces of 
the cubes, on examination under the mi- 
croscope, appear not to be flat,’ but in- 
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dented by a series of squares, like some 
crystals of common salt. 

Professor ORESTED has of late resumed 
in Denmark the course of experiments 
which some years ago he began, for ascer- 
taining whether water be compressible? 
and according to what law? And has 
communicated his experiments to the 
Royal Society of Copenhagen: the results 
of which are, that a pressure, equal to one 
mean atmosphere, compresses water about 
47 parts out of oue million parts of its 


[March 1, 
former bulk, or abont 1 Part in 9 7¢¢ 
00; 


these being almost exactly the sam 


sults as Messrs. Canton and Perkins hal 


arrived at by very different me 
Orested has further = ana > 
proved (as far, at least, as five at 
pheres,) that the compression of water is 
in direct proportion to the compresin 
power; and, furthermore, that not the 
least heat is developed by compresing 
water to the degree of five atmospheres or 
probably to any greater degree, 
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PRICES oF MERCHANDIZE. Jan 238. Feb. ©1. 
oan Ww. I. common £2 8 0 to 210 0 | 210 9 to 215 0 perewt 
offee, Jamaica, ordinary 413 0 — 417 0 | 418 O — 5 10 do, 
yfne -» 6 7 0 — 618 Of 611 0 — 7 20 do, 

» Mocha .-seseee 510 O — 1010 O 510 0 —10 0 0 do, 
Cotton, W.I.common-- 0 0 7 — 0 0 8] 0 0 7 — O O 8 perlb, 
, Demerara:+++ee 0 0 8E — 0 011 | O O BE— O O11 do, 
Currants eeceseoce scoocoe 5F OF O — 514 O 5 0 O — 514 0 per cwt, 
oe scoeeeseee 2 5 O — 212 OF 2 2 O — 210 0 perchest 
ax, Riga -++eseereeee 5 0 0 — 56 0 0 156 O09 O — 57 O O per ton 

Hemp, Riga, Rhine --.. 42 10 0 —43 0 0 [43 0 0 —44 00 do, 
Hops, new, Pockets +» 310 0 —- 5 5 0) 310 0 — 5 5 O percwt 
. ~ -,Sussex,do, 210 0 — 218 O 2912 0 — 300 do. 
Iron, sritish, Bars sees 815 O — 9 QO O 815 0 — 9 O O per ton, 
,» Pigs «+++. 6 00 — 7 0 0 600—700 @& 
na» NNR 4200 — 00 0/42 0 0 — O O O perjar. 
ai RNa 58 0 0 —59 0 0156 0 O — 57 O O per ton. 
a A sete Saree 2 $0— $22? 6 220 — 2 2 6 percwt 
es \ n- pauana $10 0 — 316 0] 310 0 — 314 0 do 
wag or -" ooeeee O14 0 — 016 Of 100 —1 20 
ee eentoens 012 0 — 013 0} 016 0 — 018 0 do. 

] Be ’ get eeeoees 017 5 — a3 § 017 5 — 1 2 5 per Ib. 
——, Bengal, skein «++» 014 5 — 017 6} 014 5 — 017 6 do, 
Spices, € innamon scsoeoee O 7 2B — O FT 4 072—~ 0 7 4 do, 

gonad eeeereee OS 9 ~~ GQ 4EA1039— 0 4 & do 
—, ~~ Megs seeeee 0 3 1 — O 3 2 0o31—03 28 
» Pepper, =: 00 6— 00 6) 007 — 0 0 74 do. 
- ,whiteee 0 1 3 — 09 1 as do, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 0 3 2 — 0 8 : : 3 He — ; : y anak 
» Geneva Hollantls O 2 0 — 9 g 2/025 — 02 6 4% 
- — Jamaica-» O 2 6 — 02101 028 —03 0 
ait eile talgaedae 2 14 am 2915 0 $1 - on 3 9 0 per ct. 
——» Jamaica, fine --.. 311 0 — 34 e do. 
Fast I N ws 914 O $8160 — 3 18 0 
a i lasbrown 015 0 — 4 9 QO 100 15 0 
——, lump, eetebee 7; 
Tallow, town-m 450 — 48 0] 416 0 — 418 0 4% 
» town-melted.--- 2 2 6 — 9 9 0 220 0 0 0 do 
Tea, Bowe Yellow + 117 6 — 119 0] 116 6 — 117 0 to 
~ Hyon, bets: 0 2 to 2 So 8 a 0 8 ee 
Wine, Madeira, old «.-. 90 0 0 ” Ps Swi eka ee 3 oe " e 
’ Port, old eeeeesee 4Y () 0 ect Ae os Tors = : ; a ” 
——, Sherry ..00.+....90 Q 0 ae = ee | - t erik 
Premiums of In — oe 2 


surance.—Guernsey or Jer 


— Belfast, 25 S 
» £98. 4 S0s.—Hambro’, 20s, 


ss " 
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—eghorn, 463.—Lisbon, 52.—Dublin, 
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tern, 4/.—Leeds 


» 6101.—Covent 
—Grand Union, 
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rsey, 258. a 30s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s. 4 50s. 
208, a 50s—Madeira, 20s, a 30s,—Jamaica, aah’ 
6 Z8.a 12 gs, 

Amsterdam, 12 6.—Hamburgh, 37 10,—Paris, 25 90. 


9} per cent. 
nals, and Joint Stoc 


k Companies, at the Office of Wolfe and 


ry, 1070l.—Derby, 140/.—Ellesmere, e- 
3741 18/. 10s.—Grand Junction, 2401.—-Grand _ 
nt and Mersey, 2voy/ o/4l.—Leicester, 295l.—Loughbro’, 35001.—Oxnr 

*€Y> ~0001.— Worcester, 27.—East India Docks, 1501,—Londos, 
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151 —West India, 1821.—Southwark BripGe, 18!.—Strand, 51—Royal Exchange 
AcsuRANCE, 258—Albion, 501.—Globe, 135l.—Gas Licut Company, 69l.—City 


Ditto, 128!- 


The 3 per cent. Reduced, onthe 23d was 743; 3 per cent. Consols, 744; 32 per 


cent. 863 5 


4 per cent. Consols 955 ; Bank Stock 236. 


Gold in bars, 31. 17s. 6d. per 0z.—New doubloons, 5/. 15s, 0d.—Silver in bars, 4s. 11}. 








AppHaBeTicaAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Jan. 
and the 20th of Feb. 1823: extracted from the London Gazette. 
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BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 120.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ADAMS, J. Stamford, liquor-merchant. (Handley 
Allan, A. jun. Topping’s-wharf, Tooley-sirect, 
provision-merchant. (Taunce 
Armstrong, W. Arundelestreet, Strand, 
(Young ' 
Arnold, C. Axminster, Devonshire, sargeon. (Santer 
Atmore, W. C. Wood-street, Manchester, warehouse- 
man. (Clabon ‘ : 
Barrett, W. Cardiff, Glamorganshire, inuholder. 
(Peacock, L. E 
Bainbridge, J. Queen-street, Cheapside, woollen- 
draper. (Hodgson and Co. L. 
Barlow, J. and W. Sheffield, razor-makers. (Sorby 
Barton, J. Freckenham, Suffolk, innkeeper. (Dixon 
and Sons, L. 
Backhouse, J. Frome Selwood, Somerset, dyer. 
Ellis, L. 
men § J. Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, 
coach-makers. (Richardson and Co. 
Birch, J. Birmingham, jeweller. (Alexander, L. 
Bickers, W. Great Tichfield-street, Oxford-street, 
linea-draper. (Bell, L. 
Blair, G. aud W. Plimpton, Lower Thames-street, 
seedsman. (Dawes and Co, L. 
Blount, = eee iron-merchant. (Clarke 
and Co. L. 
Blunden, W. sen. East Malling, Kent, farmer. 
(Brace and Co, L. 
Bowman, J. Salford, dyer. (Appleby and Co, L. 
Koy!, FE. Leicester-square, printer. (Brooking, L. 
Boulton, J. Roworth, Derby, pablican, (Makinson 
Bradshaw, L. Adlington, Lancashire, dealer. 
(Norris, L. 
Breckuell, S. Whistones, Worcestershire, hop-mer- 
chant. (Cardale and Co. L. 
Brown, W. Barton-upon-Humber, 
(Grayburn, jun, 
Byrne, T. King-street, Bryanstone-square, tailor. 
__ (Robinson and Co. 
Caper, G. Barton-upon-Humber, 
. grocer. (Hicks, L. 
Chalk, J, Blackiriars’-road, coach-maker. (Young 
and Co, B 
Child, J. Bristol, grocer. (Vizard and Co. L. 
Collins, R. Reg-nt-street, Oxford-street, carpet- 
dealer. (Fisher 
Culverhouse, J. Walcot, Somersetshire, flour-factor. 
_ (Egarand Co. L. 
Cumming, A.J. High-street, Southwark; cheese- 
monger, (Hutchinson 
a E.Cha neery-lane, victualler. (Arundell 
ay a oe iaghes, Shottisham, Suffolk, apothecary. 
SU, Is 
Dewsnop, W. C. St. Bride’s-court, Bridyge-street, 
p alter, (Keeling and Co. ‘ 
oulan, M. J. J. Cleveland-court, St. James’s-place, 
. tailor. (Swain and Co. 
Dudley, I’. Brighton, carpet-dealer. (Fisherand Co, 
arl, J. jun, and T. Lea, jan. Birmingham, mer- 


E chants. (Norton, L. 
ee r.W - Bradford, clothier. (Richardson, L. 
‘vans, K.P. Bernard-street, Russell-square, mer- 
Fi chant. (Knight, L. 
—. = Lawrence Pountney hill, merchant. 
\ ‘ali 
Forck, F. W. Wittecha . 7 
ny Es WY. WiAtechapel-road, baker. (Wright 
(rench, J. jun, Keyford, Somerset, clothier. Ellis 
a “wee t, C. E. Lime-street square, insurance- 
¢ wroker. (Browne 
oolrich, R. Painswick, Gloucestershire, baker. 
ai Dax and Co, L. 
reatrex, C. B. Abberley, Worcestershire, apothe- 
Gr cary. (Norton and Co. L. 
een, J. Great ¥ armouth, and J. Green, Somer- 
Hessiccn ti on brick-makers. (Swain and Co, 
’ - S0uthwark-bri > sowh; “ 
masou, "(Hayward ridge Stoue-wharf, stone 


tailor. 


nurseryman. 


Lincolnshire, 


Havell, H. Bucklebury, Berkshire, baker. (Hamil- 
ton and Co. L. 

Hamilton, R. Liverpool, merchant. (Taylor, L. 

Hallen, S. Bradley, Stafford, iron-merchant. (Hurd 

Holahan, P. London-sireet, Fenchurch-street, wine 


and senney merchant. (Lang 
Ince, ‘I. Yediingham, Yorkshire, horse-dealer. 
Hicks, L. 
Isherwood, J. Wortley, Leeds, cloth-manufacturer. 
(Makiuson 


Jameson, J. Little Queen-street, 
(Saunders and Co, 

James, J. Chepstow, Monmouth, grocer. 
dillon, L 

Jarmain, J. Cumberland-street, New-road, aphol- 
sterer. (Knight, L. 

—_ ay gees Selwood, Somerset, linen-draper. 

4 1S, . 
~~ pony Camberwell, butcher. 
castle, L. 

Johnson, D. Nantwich, druggist. (Wilds, L. 

Kelsey, W. and T. Heckdyke, Nottinghamshire, 
hemp-dealers. (Hicks, |. 

King, W. Edgware-road, clieesemonger. (Popkio 

Lane, F. Chandos-street, oilman. i Jawes and Co, 

Larbalastier, J. and J. Warwick, New Basinghall- 
street, wine-merctiants. (Butler 

Lewis, G. London, merchant. (Clarke and Co. 

Lister, S. jun. W. Lister, and W.Walker, Lawrence- 
lane, warehouseman. (Pringle 

Littlefield, J. Portsea, plumber and glazier. (Young 

Lovel!, W. Kilmersden, Somersetshire, linen-draper. 
(Hurd and Co. L. 

M‘Grath, E. Winchester-row, New-road, dealer. 
(Cooke and Co. 

Manning, R. Sackville-street, Piccadiily, tailor. 


coach-maker. 


(Bour- 


(Kobinson : ‘ 
Martelly, L. H. and J. Dayrie, Finsbury-square, 
merchants. (Wilde and Co. 


Mason, C. Birmingham, druggist. (Norton and Co. 


Mercer, G.  Basinghall-street, woollen-draper. 
(Towers 
Mitchell, P. Bungay, stationer. (Chippendale 


and Co. L. 
Morganti, P. Brighton, jeweller. (Mayhew, L. 
Morehouse, J. Wells, cabinet-maker. (Welsh 
Munk, .E. and J. Hodgskin, Maidstone, grocers, 

(Saunders and Co. L. ‘ 
Nathan, J. Liverpool, watch-maker. (Adlington 

and Co. L. é 
Newland, J. Liverpool, boot-maker. (Hinde 
Needham, E. Fore-street, Cripplegate, warehouse- 

man. (Knight, L. , 

Noel, L. J. J. Great Ormond-street, bill-broker. 

(Russen : 

O’Brien, J. Broad-street buildings, merchant. 
(Knight and Co. i 
Osborn, R. Garvestone, Norfolk, shopkeeper. (King 
Osborne, H. New Brentford, fishmonger. (Brooking 
Pinneger, R. Watchfield, Berks, corn-dealer. (Slade 
and Co. L. 

Porter, H, Taunton, draper. (Ashurst, L. 

Rummer, C. Rainham, Kent, wine aud brandy 
dealer. (Rippon, L. 

Ripley, J. Wapping High-street 

Salter, J. and J. S. Kingston, Surrey, brewers. 
(Rippen, L. 

Sampson, J. H. Sculcoates, merchant. (Frost, Hull 

Scammell, R. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, fuller. 
(Williams, L. 

Scobell, J. Hinton St. George, 
builder. (Patten, L. 

Shands, W. Old Change, baker. (Stevens and Co. 

Smith, J. Hulme, near Manchester, brewer. (Claye 

Smith, T. Watling-street,warehouseman. (Brooking 

Smith, H. Tooting, victualler. (Plaistead, L.— 

Spencer, J. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, livery- 
stable keeper. (Shirriff : ; 

Spice, R. G. Drury-lane, dealer in ham and beet. 
(Bousheld 


Somersetshire, 


Sprainks, 
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Sprainks, W. Brixton, baker. (Chippendale and Co. 


> (Von 4 
, Jarlee bingdon, bunkers. thuysen, L. the 
Supegere, 4. and J. Carleen, Abingdon, Wade, y  Cllehecston event, " ‘ 
Stafford, S. Mettingham, Suffolk, farmer. (Clarke ter. (Knight and Co, quar Catpen. 


and Co. L. 


Stevens, J. Newgate-strect, carpet-warehouseman. 


(Pasmore 


Stevens, W. Oxford, liquor-merchant. (Walsh 


Agricultural Report. 


Stevenson, W. jun. Bawtry, Yorkshire, cooper. Walker, W. 


(Rodgers, L. 


binson 


Stirk, W. Beaston, Yorkshire, woolstapler. (Wilson Williams, J. Pinners’-hall, Old Broad-s 
Symes, W. Crewborne, Somerset, linen-draper. 


(Jenkins, L. 


Thomson, A. Liverpool, merchant. (Rowlinson, 


Liverpool 


Unitt, G. Taddington, Gloucestershire, farmer. 


(Collett and Co. L. 


Upsall, H. Wood Enderby, Lincolnshire, catue- 


jobber. (Eyre and Co. L. 


Vere, C. Cloth Fair, draper. (Brown, L. 


Atherton, J. Warrington 
Atkinson, P. Rathboue-place, Ox- 
ford-street 
Ball, RK. Bridge-road, Lambeth 
Bamber, W. and Co. Huyton 
Lancashire 
Rarnaschina, A. Gravesend 
Bennett, S. A. Worship-street, 
Shoreditch 
Bird, J. S. Liverpool 
Birmingham, F. Charles-street, 
City-road 
Bingley, G. Piccadilly 
Billing, H. and Co. Paddington 
Blyth, G. W. and T. 
Boldero, Boldero, Lushington, 
and Boldero, Cornhill 
Bradbury, R. Stone, Staffordshire 
Bulman, J. and T. and T. Miin- 
thorp, Westmoreland 
Bargie, J. Mark-lane 
Bysh, J. Paternoster row 
Cann, W. Oakhampton, Devonsh. 
Carden, W. Bristol 
Clarke, H. and F. Grundy, Li- 
verpool 
Clarke, W. Leicester-street, Lei- 
cester-square 
Clements, R. Coventry 
Coftee, J. Regent-street 
Court, H. Fish-street hill 
Cripps, J. Wisbeach 
Croaker, C. Upper Farm, Cray- 
ford, Kent 
Cruickshanks, J. Gerrard-street 
Davison, F. Hinckley 
Delvalle, A. York-street, Covent- 
garden 
Dowley, J. Willow-st. Pankside 
Edmunds, T. Castlebuggei Lam- 
peter Poutsteplien, € 
shire 
Elmore, R. Birmingham 
Farrer, R. Bread-street Che: 
Fisher, W. Avon Clifts, Wil 
Foulkes, J. Chester 
Frost, L. jun. Liverpool 
Furlong, W.and J. Bristol 
Gibson, F. Jun. Live: poo} 
Goodman, F., Witherley, Leices- 
tershire 
Gosling, G. Chesterfield 
Gould, W. and F, Greasley, Wood- 
street, Cheapside =~ 


Cardigan- 


ipside 
ts 


Ward, J. Lowestof, twine-spinner 


Wagstaff, D. and J. H. Skinner-stre 
carpet-warehousemen, (Knight and Co 
Wagstaff, S. and T. Baylis, ; 





et, Saow.-ti), 


Kidderminster, we 


tershire. (Fisher and Co. L, Ortes. 
Rochdale, 
; a and Co. L, 
Stinson, B. Dudley, Worcestershire, grocer. (Ro- Wighton, J. Basinghall-street 


Woollen manufacture, 


woollen- 
man. (Knight and Co, ‘ Wwarehons, 


and Co. 
DIVIDENDS. 


Graham, Sir R. bart. London, J. 
Railton, Manchester, J. J. 
Railton, and J. Young, Lon- 
don 

Green, W. jun. Exmouth-street, 
Clerkenwell 

Griffin, D. Walworth 

Halliday, T, Old South-Sea house 

Hancock, J. Liwelhouse-hole 

tairs 

Hardisty, G. and J. Cowling, 
Bedford-court,Covent-garden 

Harrison, J. F. Tower-street 

Harrison,J. Mount-terrace, White- 
chape! 

Handford, W. Tavistock 

Hawksley, J. Birmingham 

Hay, H. and T. A. Turner, New- 
castle-street, Strand 

Herbert, T. Chequer-yard, Dow- 
gate-hill 

Hinde, ‘T. Liverpool 

Hodson, J. and M. Hargreay, 
Liverpool 

Hyde, W. Earl-street, Blackfriars 

Jackson, J. Easingwold, Yorksh. 

Jetts, F. Coventry 

Jervis, E. Norwich 

Jower, W. Brentford 

Kemp, W. Bath 

Keen, W. Aldersgate-street 

Ketcher, N. Bradwell, near the 

_ _Sea, Essex 

Knibbs, J. H. Lloyd's Coffee- 
house y 

Ladkin, W. Leicester 

Lancaster, T. J. Cateaton-street 

Lockwood, G. Huddersfield 

Lythgoe, J. Liverpool 

Maddock, R., R. Qninn, and J. 
Uniacke, Liverpool 

Masters, R. Coventr 

M‘Leod, J. and, Huntley Hotel 
Leicester-fields ‘ 

Marchant, J. Maidstone 

Mather, J. Jewin-street 

Monsey, T. Burgh, Norfulk 

Nicholson, W. Hull 

Parker, . Colchester 

Parkes, T. and A. Law ton, Bir- 
mingham 

Pasley, J. Bristol 

Perry, T. ard J. Readin 

Port, E. J. Rageby, Staffordshire 








w _— ae ee — . 
illington, J. and KE. Birmingham, cabin 
makers. (Webb ~~ 
Winscom, J. Andover, linen-draper. (Mann 


Wright, J. Stanwick, Northamptonshire, horg. 
dealer. (Jeyes, L. 


Wright, R. Hatfield Broad Oake, Esser 
(Cole and Co. L. : — 


Young, W. Bernard-street, insurance-broker, (Lava 


treet, mer. 


Porter, S. London 

Potts, W. Sheerness 

Prior, J. H. Londoneroad, South. 
wark 

Raines, J. Hull 

Randall, W. Leeds 

Reilly, KR. Southampton-rov, 

loomsbury 

Rees, W. Bristol 

Reynolds, H. Cheltenham 

Ripley, J. Wapping 

Kiddough, R. Liverpool 

Ritchie and Bigsby, Deptford 

Rood, C. W. Broadway, Worce 
tershire 

Rout, J. Whitechapel 

Roberts, M. Manchester 

Rucker, S. Old South Sea house 

Rudkin, T. H. Charlotte-street, 
Islington ie 

Schofield, ‘T. Kingston-upoa- 
Thames 

Shannon, W. Whitehaven 

Sheriff, J. Farnham 

Sherwin, W. ‘I’. Paternoster-row 

Spence, J. Providence-row, Hack- 


ne 

Sutherland,R.and R. Birminghaa 

Tarlton, J. Liverpool 

Tate, M. Chaltord, Gloucester 

‘Taylor, G. Barsted, Kent 

Fa ipig Fm 

‘ennent, J. Liverpoo 

Thompson, J. Mapleton, Derby- 
shire 

Thwaites, S. Staplehurst, Kent 

Tucker, J. H. Jermyn-street 

Twycross. J. Westboura, Sussex 

Watts, J. Totnes 

fells, J. Bristol ’ 

Whitaker, W. Wakefield, and . 
Whitaker, Lee-green, York 

Whitehead, J. Denshaw, Yorksl. 

Wheatley, H. Coventr 

wears ES = d 

Wigfall, H. Shefhe 

Wieht, J. C. Mitre-court, Fee 
church-street 

Witehureh, J. Worship-streets 
Finsbury ‘ 

Wilson, E. F. ond 3 Westimore- 
land, Liverpoo 

Wood,W. Holm Farm, Wetherby 
Yorkshire. 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


QINCE the breakiag-w 
country has mauife 
(existing 


working the fallows, 
m the best st 


c-up of the frost, the 
great spirit, 
osidered,) in 
and putting the lands 
Slate of preparat: ( 

melieilenataee: preparation for the 


sted 
circumstances co 


PUNS seeds. The stormy 


———_ 


and rainy weather has occasionally ob- 
structed these important operations, esp¢ 
cially in the low lands, where the water 
has stagnated. ‘The lent-sowing, howeveh 
will not be materially back ward. Twat 
severally liave lasted full as well as mie 
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1823.] 
be expected, considering their early ex- 
osure to the frost, without the protection 
of snow, which came too late, and was 
then blown from the land, and drifted by 
the high winds. Much hay and fodder 
was consumed during the frost, and the 
price enhanced in consequence. In the 
distant counties, sheep have suffered con- 
siderably, and many lambs have been lost; 
not less, perhaps, from customary needless 
exposure, than from the severity of the 
season. Wheat, speaking of the crop, 
has suffered no damage, but rather pro- 
fited ; if any part has been at all injured, it 
has been the late sown and weakly 
planted. Potatoes, not carefully stored, 
have suffered from the frost. If any 
change in the price of wool, it is declining. 
Nothing doing in hops, beyond the ordi- 
nary demand for consumption. Pigs, 
supposed to be on account of the reduction 
of the Salt Tax, have had an advance in 
price, beyond any late experience. Horses 
are in great plenty, good ones excepted, 
and they always bear apremium. Beans, 
reckoned a short crop, are scarcely sale- 
able, which seems to evince an extensive 
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culture. ‘ Agricnitural distress,” if a 
melancholy, is astale topic, The country 
markets, since Christmas, have in many 
parts overflowed with corn; yet both 
corn and butchers meat have made a 
stand, with some advance of price; and, 
could a riddance of surplus on the corn- 
markets be obtained, whether from real 
consumption or speculation, prices would 
rise, as certainly and as speedily, as in 
former days, in the despite and defiance of 
that terrible Turk, Mr. Peel’s Bill, which 
is so shamefully partial, as not to impede 
the legitimate advance of any other 
commodity. 

Smithfield:—Beef, 3s. 6d. to 48. 6d.— 
Mutton, 3s. to 4s. 8d.—Veal, 3s. 4d. to 
5s. 8d.—Pork, 3s. to 5s. 4d.—Bacon, 
——.—Raw fat, 2s. 2d. 

Corn Exchange: — Wheat, 25s. to 55s. 
—Barley, 25s. to 36s.—Qats, 17s. to 27s. 
—London price of best bread, 4ib. for 8d. 
—Hay, 55s. to 86s.—Clover, do. 55s. to 
34s.—Straw, 40s, to 54s. 6d. 

Coals in the pool, 37s. to 49s, 

Middlesex ; Feb. 21, 1823. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN FEBRUARY. 


——— 


FRANCE. 
N Tuesday, Jan, 28, the King of 
France delivered the following 

Speech to the Two Chambers: 

Gentlemen, 
The continuance of the two last ses- 
sions, and the short recess they have 
lett you, would have made me wish 
to be able to retard the opening of this; 
but the regular vote of the expenses of the 
state is an advantage of which you have 
all felt the value, and I am bound, in 
order to preserve it, to count on the same 
devotedness which was necessary to me 
for obtaining it. : 

The internal situation of the kingdom is 
ameliorated ; the course of justice, exer- 
cised with loyalty by the juries, wisely 
and courageously directed by the magis- 
trates, has put an end to the plots, and to 
the attempts at revolt, that encouraged 
the hope of im punity. . 

I have concluded with the Holy See the 
couventions necessary for the circumscrip- 
lion ot the new dioceses, the establishment 
of which was authorized by law. All the 
churches are to be provided with their 
pastors ; and the clergy of France, com- 
pletely organized, shall contribnte to call 
down on us the blessings of Providence. 
_—— by ordinances for what- 
iti en. age oe, and arrangement 
Saskeanee a required, My ministers 
nit to the sanction of the law the 
oe the expenses of 1821; they will 
a with the state of the receipts 

Sbursements effected in 1822; and, 


vw 3 





also, that of the presumed wants and re- 
sources of 1824. ‘The result of those 
documents is, that all former accounts 
beimg liquidated, even those which the 
military preparations have made necessary 
hitherto, we shall enter on the business of 
1825 with forty millions of excess over 
the credits opened for that year ; and that 
the budget of 1824 can present a balance 
of receipts with expenses, without re- 
quiring the employment of that reserve. 

France owed to Europe the example of 
prosperity, which people cannot obtain 
but by a return to religion, to legitimacy, 
ta order, to true liberty: this salutary ex- 
ample she this day presents. 

But Divine Justice permits that, after 
having made other nations long experience 
the terrible effects of our discord, we 
should be ottselves exposed to dangers, 
which the like calamities amoug a neigh- 
bouring people bring with them. 

I have tried every thing, in order to 
guarantee the security of my people, and 
preserve Spain herself from the last mis- 
fortunes. The blindness with which they 
have rejected the representations made at 
Maarid, leaves little hope of preserving 
peace. I have ordered the recall of my 
minister. One hundred thousand French, 
commanded bya prince of my family—by 
him whom my heart is delighted to call my 
son—are ready to march, invoking the 
God of St. Louis, in order to secure the 
throne of Spain to a grandson of Henry 
1V., to preserve that fine kingdom from 
ruin, and reconcile it with Europe, 

Our stativuns will be re-inforcedin every 
quarter 
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quarter where our maritime commerce 
stands in need of this protection. Cruisers 
will be appointed in every place where our 
coasts are likely to be menaced. 

If war be inevitable, I wiil direct all my 
cares to circumscribe its circle, and limit 
its duration. It will only be undertaken to 
conquer peace, which the state of Spain 
would render it impossible to attain, Let 
Ferdinand the Seventh be free to give to 
his people institutions, which they cannot 
hold but from him, and which, by insuring 
their repose, would dissipate the just in- 
quietudes of France, and from that mo- 
ment hostilities shall cease. I undertake 
before you, gentlemen, the solemn engage- 
ment of this. I was bound to place be- 
fore you the state of our external affairs. 
It was my duty to deliberate, and I have 
done so, after mature consideration. I 
have consulted the dignity of my crown, 
and the honour and security of France. 
We are Frenchmen, gentlemen, and will 
ever be unanimous in the defence of such 
interests. 

The following opinion of PRiINcE 
TALLEYRAND on the address in reply 
to the speech from the throne, has 
been printed, and we copy it ver- 
batim, as an able and conclusive view 
of the questions pending between 
France and Spain :— 

It is now sixteen years since, com- 
manded by him who then raled the world, 
to deliver my opinion on a conflict in 
which he was about to engage with the 
Spanish people, I had the misfortune to 
displease him by unveiling the future, and 
pointing out the multitude of dangers that 
would arise out of an aggression equally 
rash and unjust. Disgrace was the re- 
ward of my sincerity. After so long an 
interval, I find myself, by a singular des. 
tiny, under the necessity of renewing the 
same efforts, and the same counsels! ‘The 
speech from the throne has almost ba- 
nished the last hope of the friends of peace, 
It is menacing to Spain, and, I must say, 
it seems to me alarming to France. How- 
ever, war is not yet declared. Peers of 
France! a moment, a single moment still] 
ruin to etl! son to preserve th 

4 preserve your conntry from the 
ov of so dangerous an enterprize. 
asten to fulfil the most sacred of duties, 
to undeceive the king, who is misled with 
siceteand tance a 

“ti ns = oe own interests, no less 
eerie te 4 wr _—e of Spain, 
ened by ms oe 1 ~ him - being weak- 
of the Pinch > : ag ee The wishes 
to make the ; one Soop almost U-eless 

“ the assertion, the wishes of the 
Freneh people are tor peace, Sati. 1e€ 
With military glory. they we a ee 
7OVer * riety, ley hoped, under the 
sovernment of their king, to repair, in the 
bosom ot peace, the nriseries of a thirty. 

. a thirty. 
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one years’ war. All the parts of this 
empire, which presents so man aan 
instances, are unanimous on this queer 
Ss : qUestion, 
Lille coincides with Strasburg, Lyons y 
Bordeaux, and Marseilles with Grease 
The most insolent party-spirit cannot ds, 
pute this fact. And how should it 
otherwise? In this case, have not the 
shipowners of Bordeaux and Marseilig 
the same interest as the manufacturer of 
Lyons or Rouen? Is not the one in danger 
of being robbed of treasures which he has 
embarked on the sea—and is not th 
other, by being suddenly deprived of hig 
most important outlets, exposed to the 
risk of being compelled to shut up thos 
warehouses which once constitated his 
glory and the prosperity of onr country? 
Need I mention that portion of the popu. 
lation who live by their daily labour, and 
who, through the reduction in the price of 
that labour, now earn only a part of the 
wages necessary to support their families, 
and who, from day to day, may run the 
risk of being deprived of this last re. 
source? Can you suppose, gentlemen, 
that the most flourishing state of agricul. 
ture can escape the disasters that assail in- 
dustry and trade? In the present state of 
society, all branches of prosperity are 
linked together. The losses of the mer 
chant will, in their turn, fall upon the cnl- 
tivator, and the agricultural class of the 
people will be drained of the money that 
will be lost on the desolated plains of 
Spain. Why do uot the powers of tle 
world count, at this terrible moment, 
what are the suffrages? On one side 
there is a whole people, and, on the other, 
what shall I say?—some individual i 
terests which endeavour to turn to thet 
advantage, exclusively, a restoration which 
was intended for the benefit of society at 
large. I have the courage to speak the 
whole truth. ‘The same chivalric sent 
ments, in 17p¥, led aside generous hearts, 
and seduced imaginations ; but they could 
not preserve the monarchy; they may 
stroy it in 1823, and legitimate monarchy 
is the want of France. ‘The war is not, 
some persons pleased to say, a question 
relative to dynasty ; it is altogether a party 
question. ‘The interests of royalty were 3 
not concerned, but only those of apatty, fe” 
true to its ancient hatreds and its ancient : 
pretensions, and which is less ambitious 10 ‘ 
preserve than to re-conquer. It is wisl 
to obtain revenge on the tops of the Pys- 
renees. What substantial motives — 
induce France, now so happy, so trangal, 
and so prosperous, to risk the chances of é 
war with Spain? What has France to 
complain of? All her complaints are Oe 
duced to this—the Spanish charter 's ful 
of imperfections, I think myself, that" 
is full of imperfections: but how long 8 
it since neixhbouring nations have be 
lieved themselves authorized to ant 
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1823.] : 
an independent people the reformation of 
its political laws? With such a theory, 
what would become of the independence 
of nations? What singular reformers, 


what strange Lycurguses, ahundred thou- 


sand soldiers, speedily to be followed by 
as many more, would make! Who is it 
that it is wished to impose apon by this 
political Don Quixotism? Does any per- 
son flatter himself that the secret of this 
new crusade is a mystery to the people? 
No; Spain, with its acquired liberty— 
Spain, without privileged orders, is an in- 
tolerable spectacle for pride to witness ; it 
cannot be endured, and it is necessary to 
do that in Spain which it has not been pos- 
sible to do in France=to effect a counter- 
revolution. I know well that the invisible 
directors of this great conspiracy against 
the liberty of nations are not mad enongh 
to hope for any success from the efforts of 
their partisans alone. Upon what, then, 
finally, do they rest their last hopes? They 
do not know—they would have trembled 
if they had taken it into consideration. 
The support upon which they rely is 
foreign support. Let it not be imagined 
that this is a chimerical statement; the 
parricidal wish has been very recently ex- 
pressed in those periodical journals which 
are the base reflectors of thé impure pas 
sions that agitate the face of our country. 
But at what price will the foreigners, upon 
whom the party I have alluded to are re- 
duced to necessity of relying, sell us their 
fatal co-operation? Who will pay their 
armies? Who will support them? Cer- 
tamly it will not be unfortunate Spain: it 
has no treasures; it scarcely can furnish 
it? own subsistence ; it is rich only in con- 
rage. Prudence prevents me from deve- 
loping to a greater extent all the dangers 
of a war with Spain; your knowledge and 
your reflection will suggest them to you. 
But T have said enongh to justify the ne- 
cessity of my presence in the tribune. 
It becomes me, who am old, who respect 
France, who am devoted to the king and 
all his family ; who have taken so great a 
part inthe events of the double restoration; 
who, by my efforts, and I venture to say 
my successful efforts, have established my 
glory and my responsibility upon the re- 
nhewed alliance between France and the 
house of Bourbon—to prevent, as much as 
in my power, the work of wisdom and of 
Justice from being compromised by foolish 
tae — The king is deceived ! 
told ae to undeceive him. He is 
an lis people desire war, when they 
peace. He is told that the ho- 


nour of his crown would be compromised _ 


Bes Bson not revenge the insults which 

a een offered to Ferdinand VII. His 

on Louis XIV. did not revenge in- 

. a more heinous; and, ona point 
: ety Louis XIV. is not a model to 
ete The happiness of France— 
“ONTHLY Mag. No. 379. 
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that is the glory of Louis XVIII.; and he 
is worthy of enjoying such glory. It is 
said that Spain, being a prey to anarchy, 
is dangerous for France. Facts are before 
us to answer this. It is true that anarchical 
doctrines have made alarming progress in 
France? On the contrary, has not power 
made its greatest acquisitions amongst us 
since the revolution of Spain? Do not 
fear to make the truth known to the 
king ; he will never reject it; and, with 
this conviction, I support the amendment 
moved by the Baron de Barente. It Is 
my wish that the majority of the Chamber 
should be prompted by their fidelity to the 
king and the charter, to support it with 
their votes. I shall say only one word 
more, aud that for the purpose of asking 
if there. be no where entertained any 
doubts as to the secret wish of Ferdinand 
VII. Ido not presume to give a personal 
opinion on this subject; I derive it from 
the past, which is but too well known. 
The king of Spain was, doubtless, never 
more completely deprived of liberty than 
during the seven years of his captivity at 
Valencay; and I appeal to the recollec- 
tion of some of my noble colleagues, whe- 
ther, at that painful period, they did not 
find that neither their brilliancy of names, 
nor their affecting attachment, were ca- 
pable of inspiring that sovereign with 
sufficient confidence to make him regard 
the attempt which they wished to make 
for his deliverance, as any other thing than 
an act of temerity, of which he would 
become the victim: and my personal re- 
lations with King Ferdinand, authorise me 
to believe that his refusal proceeded only 
from a noble confidence in the fidelity of 
his subjects, to whose courage and love 
he wished to be indebted for his deli- 
verance. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the 4th the Session of Parlia- 
ment was opened with the following 
Speech, delivered by commissioners, in 
consequence of a protracted illness of 
the king at Brighton. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded by his Majesty to 
inform you, that since he last met you in 
parliament, his Majesty’s efforts have been 
unremittingly exerted to preserve the’ 
peace of Europe. 

Faithful to the principles which his 
Majesty has promulgated to the world, as 
constituting the rule of his conduct, his 
Majesty declined being party to any pro- 
ceedings at Verona which could be 
deemed an interference in the internal 
concerns of Spain on the part of foreign 
powers. And his Majesty has since used, 
and continues to use, his most anxious en- 
deavours and good offices to allay the irri- 
tation unhappily subsisting between the - 
French and Spanish governments ; and to 
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avert, if possible, the calamity of war be- 
tween France and Spain. 

In the east of Europe, his Majesty flat- 
ters himself that peace will be preserved ; 
and his Majesty continues to receive from 
his allies, and generally from other powers, 
assurances of their unaltered disposition to 
cultivate with his Majesty those friendly 
rclations which it is equally his Majesty's 
object on his part to maintain. ; 

We are further commanded to apprise 
you, that discussions having long been 
pending with the court of Madrid, respect- 
ing depredations committed on the com- 
merce of his Majesty’s subjects in the 
West Indian seas, and other grievances of 
which his Majesty had been under the ne- 
cessity of complaining ; those discussions 
have terminated in an admission by the 
Spanish government of the justice of his 
Majesty’s complaints, and in an engage- 
ment for satisfactory reparation. 

We are commanded to assure you that 
his Majesty has not been unmindful of the 
addresses presented to him by the two 
Houses of Parliament, with respect to the 
foreign slave-trade, 

Propositions for the more effectual sup- 
pression of that evil were brought forward 
by his Majesty’s plenipotentiary in the 
conferences at Verona; and there have 
been added to the treaties upon this sub- 
ject, already concluded between his Ma- 
jesty and the governments of Spain and 
the Netherlands, articles which will extend 
the operation of those treaties, and greatly 
facilitate their execution. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His Majesty has directed the estimates 
of the current year to be laid before you. 
They have been framed with every atten- 
tion to economy; and the total expendi- 
ture will be found to be materially below 
that of last year, 

The diminution of charge, combined 
with the progressive improvement of the 
revenue, have produced a surplus exceed- 
ing his Majesty’s expectation. His Ma- 
Jesty trusts, therefore, that you will be 
able, after providing for the services of the 
year, and without affecting public credit, 
to make a farther considerable reduction 
in the burthens of his people, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

His Majesty has commanded us to state 
to you, that the manifestations of loyalty 
and attachment to his person and govern- 
ment, which his Majesty received in hi 
late visit to Scotland, have : 

> 7 made the deep- 
est ‘mpression upon his heart, 

ante provision which you made in the 


session of parliament for the relief 
the distresses j coded 


in considerable districts j 

Ireland, has been productive 7 ai 
piest effects ; and his Majesty recommends 
to your consideration such measures of in- 
ternal regulation, as may be calculated to 
promote and secure the tranquillity of that 


[March i 


country, and to improve the habit; and 


condition of the people. 

Deeply as his Majesty regrets the con. 
tinued depression of the agricultural inter. 
est, the satisfaction with which his Majest 
contemplates the increasing activity Which 
pervades the manufacturing districts, ang 
the flourishing condition of our comme 
in most of its principal branches, is greatly 
enhanced by the confident Persuasion, 
that the progressive prosperity of 
many of the interests of the country cannot 
fail to contribute to the gradual improve. 
ment of that great interest, which is the 
most important of them all. 

In the debate on the motion for the 
address, Mr. Brougham made a speech 
on the iniquitous pretensions of the 
confederacy of despots, called the 
Holy Alliance, which we lament ow 
inability to insert ; but which, for libera. 
lity, noble sentiments, and true elo. 
quence never was excceded, even in 
the British parliament. 

On the 21st Mr. Robinson, the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, made 
his Parliamentary Statement of the 
Finances. . 

The whole revenue of the last year, m- 
cluding Property and  unappropriated 
War Taxes, might (he said,) be estimated 
at— 
Revenue 
Expenditure 


ree, 


a £54,415,049 
e - 49,449,130 





Leaving a surplus of . £4,969,919 


The revenne of the present year, 
making allowance for the taxes which had 
been reduced, and adding the arrears, 
would come to 57,096,2551. and the est 
mated expenditure to 52,260,188), But 
from this last sum there had to be ye 
deductions, which would reduce the oye 
expenditure of the year to 49,852,000. 0 
which the particulars might be taken:~ 


Total expence of the 


£50,112,000 
Funded Debt ye 0,000 
Contingent charges ° 2,86 00 

Interest of Exchequer Bills . ay 

Arm e e ° ” " 
id , og By #43,000 
Ordnance ; . 1,500)0 

Miscellaneous ° 1,494, 
ee 


By comparing this with the estimate! 
revenue, there was a surplus of 7,224,2 a 
available to the relief of the public ihe 
dens. He calculated that, under all 
circumstances, and allowing for all 
diminutions, there would be in the tee 
year an improvement, on the whole, 0 te 
millions, as compared with the yey 
taken from the last. The first 1tem 
which he would advert, was the Customs, 


the produce of which, for the present a 
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_— l. ; that of last 
ild take at 10,500,0000. ; that of las 

wae about 10,662,000/. From this 
there was to be deducted the whole that 
would fall from the abandonment of the 
tonnage duty, amounting to about 
160,0001., which was repealed on the 
yéth of July, and no part of which would 
fall within the year; but, from the im- 
proved state of trade, the increase in the 
remaining branches might be considered as 
compensating at least 80,0001, of this. He 
was anxious, however, to keep his estimates 
within compass, and therefore he would, 
as he had said, take the total receipts of 
the Customs at 10,500,0001, The next 
branch of the revenue was the Excise, in 
which the receipts for the last year were 
97,272,0001. In this there had to be an 
allowance made for the operation of the 
reduction of the taxes on malt and leather, 
and also of thaton salt. The operation of 
the former taxes had, however, been feltin 
the latter part of the past year, in which, 
also, there had been a slight operation of 
the repeal of the Salt Tax ; for, though the 
tax itself was not repealed, yet the near 
approach of that event would lessen the 
sales toward the close of the year. Taking 
the amount for last year at 27,272,0001. he 
trusted he would be justified in estimating 
the probable amount of the same branch 
for the present year at 26,000,0001. The 
Stamps would yield about 6,600,0001. The 
Post Office about 1,400,0001, The Assessed 
and Land Taxes last year amounted to 
about 7,218,0001, In the course of the 
year, however, the Window and Hearth 
Taxes in Ireland had been wholly abo- 
lished; and, in consequence of this, and 
some Other allowances that had to be 
made, the receipts might be taken at 
7,100,000. ‘There were some other con- 
lngeut and miscellaneous sources of reve- 
nue, which might yield about 600,0001. 
The result was, that the revenue, exclusive 
of the expense of collection, might with 
every probability be estimated as amount- 
ing to 25,000,000). The Committee would 
observe, that the accounts of the last year 
were Not yet completed. 

In the year 1818, the amount 


of the expense on collection 
was 


° ° #1,327,621 
1819... 1,951,741 
1820 . . 1,097,774 


1821 . . 1,069,282 


The next point to which he should call 
the attention of the Committee, was to the 
disposition of the surplus of the revenue, 
Consisting of 7,000,0001. He had said be- 
fore, that, in conformity with the principle 
~ . ognized by parliament, 5,000,0001. was 
tl to the extinction of the debt, 
= ie difference to the remission of tax- 
; . It was his intention to apply the 

“peal to the Assessed Taxes. He should 
propose, therefore, to abolish altogether 


‘© Tax on Male Servanis occasionally em- 
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ployed in hushandry and trade. ‘That remis- 
sion would amount to 57,2001, There was 
another industrious class comprehended 
within the present taxation, which he 
wished to relieve, a deseription of persons 
unsuitable to the operation of direct taxa- 
tion, he meant occasional gardeners, the 
amount of which was 19,7001... The next 
reduction which he meant to propose, was 
the tax on the lower class of taxed carts, 
the amount 9,500. Also the duty of three 
shillings on ponies under thirteen hands 
high, the amount 4,480/, The amount of 
the last reduction was 6,500/. It was of 
three shillings on horses employed by small 
farmers who were also engaged in trade. 
He would proceed to a reduction of Fifty 
per Cent. onthe remaining Assessed Tuxes on 
Horses, Carriuges, and Servants. ‘The re- 
duction which this proposed fifty per cent. 
would effect, was as follows :— 


Maleservants . » « 159,500 
Clerks, shopmen, travellers, &c. 98,040 
Four-wheeled carriages . + 145,000 
Two-wheeled carriages ‘ 98,000 
The higher class of taxed carts . 17,650 
Horses for riding ‘ . 324,000 


Lower duties on horses, mules, &c. 72,500 


He now came to the consideration of 
that which was certainly one of the most 
important of taxes to all classes of the 
community ; he meant the Duty on Win- 
dows. ‘The general prineiple on which he 
proposed to act with respect to this duty 
was to reduce it fifty per cent. Windows 
of shops and counting-houses, detached 
from houses, were already exempt from 
the duty, and it was his intention to pro- 
pose the extension of that exemption to all 
ground-floor windows, whether attached to 
houses or not. The total reduction, there- 
fore, of the Assessed Taxes, which it was 
his intention to propose, would amount to 
2,232,0001. He had not yet adverted to 
Ireland; but the question of Assessed 
Taxes in Ireland was one of very peculiar 
and singular importance. What he meant 
to propose with regard to them, was at 
once to repeal them all, and a great re- 
duction in the amount of the duty on 
trish distillation. 

Mr. Maberly insisted that the whole 
of the Assessed Taxes ought to be re- 
pealed, and that they were continued 
merely for the patronage of collectors ; 
and he then proposed the'plan of Mr. 
Marshall, (author of the Tables in 
our Supplement,) that encouragement 
should be afforded to reduce the Land 
Tax; which, in seven years, would 
redeem 41,330,000/., while the absurd 
and oppressive plan of a sinking fund 
would at five millions per annum 
yield no more than 43,750,000/. 

SPAIN. | 

Assailed by the Holy Alliance, this 
country has excited the sympathy and 
interest 
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interest of all Europe. If her patriots 
are sufficiently energetic, (like those 
who composed the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety in France,) the despots will 
be the means of repeating all the 
scenes of the French revolution; and 
will then hypocritically endeavour to 
charge on the benevolent principles of 
liberty the violences which they have 
themselves caused. . 

We have but one piece of advice to 
give the Spaniards at this crisis. They 
must not permit the war to be carried 
into Spain. If it is unavoidable, they 
must push their armies into France, 


Incidents in and near London. 


d the h f the d on. 
an ec hopes of the des 

thus be frustrated ; for the te me 
would find more allies in France 
the French could meet in Spain, tho 
on the divisions of the Spanish 
they chiefly calculate for success, ‘|; 
30 or 40,000 Spanish patriots can by 
marched into France, the cause 
liberty will diffuse itself over Eur 
with the rapidity of lightning. By, 
if the French armies are permitted {) 
make Spain the seat of war, the 
chances in their favour would be ip. 
creased three to one by the division of 
parties in Spain. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 

EB. 4.—Parliament met. 

—.5.— A meeting of the county of 
Middlesex at Hackney. Major Cartwright 
moved some resolutions, which were 
adopted by the meeting. 

—.10.—A numerous meeting of the 
freeholders and other inhabitants of 
Surrey, took place at Epsom, to consider 
of the agricultural distress, and the ne- 
cessity of parliamentary reform. Lord 
King, after an able speech, brought for- 
ward a petition couched in strong lan- 
guage. Mr, Cobbett proposed to add, as 
an amendment, “ without which, your pe- 
titioners can see no hope of that equitable 
adjustment with regard to the public debt 
and with regard to all contracts between 
man and man, which is absolutely neces- 
sary to the defence of the country against 
foreign foes, and to the restoration of in- 
ternal tranquillity.".—Mr. Grey Bennett 
seconded the amendment; and after some 
further discussion, in which Mr. Denison, 
Mr. Sumner, and Lord Ellenorough, par- 
took, the petition was carried with Only 
five dissentients. 

=. 11.—The resident electors of South- 
wark assembled to consider the propriety 
of petitioning for a reduction of taxation 
and parliamentary reform. A petition 
Was proposed by Mr. Black, and adopted. 

— 135.—The Common Council met to 
petition Parliament for Reform. Mr. 
Alderman Waithman brought forward a 
petition, considered as the ablest that has 
appeared on the subject, which 
ported by an eloe 
hours. The follow 


he sup- 
ee ot two 
ing Resoluti rere 
agreed to, with only hoes _ ae 
dissenting Voices: —= “That it appears 
to this court, that the present enor. 
mous burdens and distresses of the country 
have hot arisen from unforeseen or md 
avoidable Causes, but have been the ne- 
Cessary result of a long course of corrupt 
influence, extravagance, and misrule—of 


wars, rashly and unnecessarily undertaken 
—and of enormous establishments—a pro. 
fusion of the public money in useles 
places and sinecures—and of an immense 
standing army during eight years of pro 
found peace, unknown in former time= 
all which have arisen, and have grown up 
to their present portentous magnitude, 
from the want of that constitutional con- 
trol which can only be found in a free 
and uncorrupted representation of the 
peoplein Parliament. ‘That a petitionbe 
therefore presented to the House of Con 
mons, praying that they will take all these 
facts and circumstances into their serous 
consideration, and immediately cause al 
practicable reductions to be made in the 
public expenditure, and adopt such > 
sures as may effectually restore to ~ 
people their fair and Just share in the 
lezislature, by a full, fair, and free, repre 
seitation in Parliament.” 

—,.—A meeting of solicitors of a 
metropolis (250 being present) was held 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, when » 
vias determined to appoint a committee (0 
consider the propriety of securing 1 
to their clients by employing those sen ¥ 
men of the bar only who would — 
Strictly to the business placed in t . 
hands, and who were determined not 
divide their attention between the “ 
Chancellor’s and the Vice-Chancellor 
Courts, in such a manner as to give ~ 
of complaint to those whose — 
pended so much upon the talent ane ¢ 
of the advocate. This meeting has cause 
a very great sensation at the bar. 

_ 17.—A meeting at the York Hotel 
to arrange a new Literary Society the 
much improved plan, to take place ° 
Surrey Institution, lately dissolved. id at 

—. 20.—A meeting was this day he _ 
the Mansion-house, Alderman W00 “ 
the chair, of merchants and traders, | 


petition against the Insolvent aon 
Bill. » Favel, Brown, Price, 
Messrs Favel, brown, Wilson 
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1323.] 
Wilson, spoke on the occasion, but with 
utter irrelevancy ; for it seems the lawyers 
have contrived 80 to puzzle the plain sense 
of men of business on this subject, as to 
deprive them of their usual perspicacity. 
These crafty sophisticators wish to make 
it believed that there is no middle course 
or alternative between bankruptcy or 
erpetual imprisonment, and the payment 
of a farthing in the pound; and the com- 
mercial and trading interest suffers itself 
to be amused by this fraud. On the con- 
trary, it is as plain as that two and two 
make four, that an Act of Parliament in 
twenty or thirty lines conferring on three- 
fourths or four-fifths of a body of cre- 
ditors the power of conducting, com- 
pounding, and releasing a debtor on the 
best terms he could offer, would relieve 
debtors from the obligation which they 
now feel to fight through their embarrass- 
ments, rather than meet the fatal conse- 
quences, till every shilling of their pro- 
perty is wasted; and would enable bodies 
of creditors to get 10, 15, and even 20, 
shillings in the pound, if they were en- 
abled to do so by law, and in spite of 
certain malignant, crafty, and sordid, per- 
sous, who, among every body of creditors, 
are now able to frustrate any proposal 
made for adjustment. The power which 
at present is possessed by single creditors 
of refusing their assent to any arrange- 
ment, however reasonable and just, is the 
sole cause of all the misery and mischief 
which result from the relation of debtor 
and creditor; and, if the trading interests 
of England possess common sense, they 
will endeavour, in spite of the lawyers and 
commissioners of bankrupts, who fill the 
committees of the House of Commons, 
to procure an enactment to correct this 
great practical evil. 

A steam-packet company is about to be 
established in London. ‘The capital will 
be 300,000]. in one hundred and fifty 
shares of 20001. each. | 

The total number of cattle brought to 
market in the year 1821 was 152,169. In 
1822 the gross amount was 160,637, being 
an increase of 8528 over the number 
brought to market in 18%1. The total 
number of sheep brought to Smithfield for 
sale in 1821, was 1,275,700; and in 1822 
it amounted to no less than 1,548,700, 
being the enormous increase of 267,500 
sheep above the return of 1821. 

_ The total quantity of coals imported 
ee, im 1822, was, 1,253,436 

ailerons. The average quantity im- 
gla the five years from 1814 to 
rt ay ge sg chaldrons, while the 
na py five years, 1818 to 1822, 
leauaian “4 chaldrons, being an average 
the Pret 1 year of 81,014 chaidrons, in 
mr em \pion of coals in the metropolis 

gibourhood. 
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MARRIED. 

Barry E. O'Meara, esq. to Lady Leigh. 

Charles Beaven, esq. to Mary Grant 
youngest daughter of Hamilton Leonard 
Karle, esq. late of Tweed House, Nor- 
thumberland. 

At Mary-la-bonne-church, Robert Bel- 
lers, esq. of New Lodge, Berkhampstead, 
to Miss Elizabeth Bridges, of Gloucester- 
place, Portman-square. 

Capt. Budger, esq. of Hotensdale-house, 
Nutfield, Surrey, to Miss Wilhelmina 
Caroline Moor, of Twickenham, 

John Pugh, esq. of Gray’s Inn, barrister- 
at-law, to Miss Jane Singer, of Becking- 
ton, Somersetshire, 

At St. Pancras-church, Westley Rich- 
ards, esq. of Edgbaston, Warwickshire, to 
Miss Harriet Seale, of Muscovy-court, 
Trinity-square. 

Capt. Fanshawe, R.N. to Miss Caroline 
Luttrell, of Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lewis 
Lloyd, esq. of New Norfolk-street, Park- 
lane, to Miss Mary Champion, of. Gros- 
venor-square. 

The Rev. Francis Ellaby, to Miss 
Frances Brooks, both of Edmonton, 

At St. Pancras, Lord Coleraine, to Miss 
Mary Ann Catherine Greenwood. 

‘The Rev, ‘thomas Henry Walpole, of 
Sutton Valence, to Miss Sarah Meriton, of 
Peckham, 

Francis H. Brandram, esq. of the 
Albany, Piccadilly, to Miss Maria Bed- 
ford, of Elmhurst. 

Mr. William Frazer, to Miss Catharine 
Austin, both of Portland-place, New 
Kent-road. 

Capt. Algernon Eliot, R.N. to Jane, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Crombie. 

Richard Phillips, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Richard P. to Matilda, only child of 
Thomas Bacon, esq. of Claines, Wor- 
cestershire. 

George Frederick Furnivall, esq. of 
Egham, to Sophia Hughes, daughter of 
the late James Burweil, esq. of Coworth, 
Berks. 

At Croydon, Frederick Harris, esq. of 
Leominster, to Sarah, daughter of the late 
Sir John Horsford, K.B. of the Bengal 
artillery. 

Mr. Reuben Bucknell, of Farnham, 
Surrey, to Miss E, D. Crowe, of Col- 
chester, 

Mr. Benjamin Kingston Finnimire, to 
Miss S. Lambert, both of Guildford. 

Mr. John Bailey, of Wood-street, 
Cheapside, to Miss Cole, of Sutton St. 
Edmuna’s, Lincolnshire. 

Mr. Charles Crampen, of Ludgate-hill, 
to Miss Howard, of Saxmundhan». 

Mr. Glover, of Kingsland-road, to 
Miss Anne Green, late of Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Grimwood, of London, to Miss 
Johanna Wright, of Dover. 

At St. Pancras-church, the Rev. Harry 
West, rector of Berwick, and vicar of 
Laughton, Sussex, to Louisa, daughter of 
the late Sir Robert Parker, bart. 

At Woolwich, John F, Breton, esq. to 
Elizabeth Frances, daughter of Col. Grif- 
fiths, of the artillery. 

George Tucker, esq. to Miss Jewett, of 
Finsbury-square. , 

Mr. John L. Taaffe, of London, to Miss 
Aun Rook, of Fore-street, Plymouth. 

At Deptford, Joseph Gibbins, esq. to 
Miss Elizabeth Clarence, of London. 

In London, John Egremont, esq. to 
Harriet, widow of Fred. P. Robinson, esq. 

At Bow, Capt. C. R. Nordenskjold, son 
of Baron N. of Fareby, Sweden, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of the late Dr. Lindsay. 

DIED. 

In Coleman-street, 26, Mr. Thomas 
Saltmarsh, eldest son of W.S. 

In Queen-square, Westminster, 87, 
Henry Savage, esq. Admiral of the Red: 
formerly a very active officer during the 
American and revolutionary wars. 

At Blackheath, 78, John Julius Anger- 
stein, esq. many years one of the most emi- 
nent and opulent merchants and under- 
writers of London, and particularly distin- 
guished for his active aud liberal benevo- 
lence, and for his patronage of the fine arts. 

In Aldermanbury, at the house of Dr. 
Babington, 84, Mrs. Ann Lacey. 

In Shade’s-place, Deptford, 73, Charles 
Eve, esq. 


In the Poultry, 63, William Edward 
Smith, esq. 

At Kuightsbridge, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Hare, widow of the Rey. James H. 
A.M. rector of Colne St. Deny’s, and _vi- 
car of Stratton St. Margaret’s, Wilts. 

InSouthampton-buildings, 68, M1. Luisné 
author of a series of grammars, in the 
English, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Latin, languages, 

In Piccadilly, Magdalene, Countess Dow- 
ager of Dysart. 


In Ebury-street, 
George Brooke. 


At West Ham Abbe Mrs. C 7 
Vooght, widow of William V. ng 


Portuguese, 


Chelsea, 101, Mr. 


( esq. for- 
= an eminent merchant. . 

n Beaumont-street, Drs H 

. . He 
widow of Robert H. , one 


esq. of the Audit, 
Bermondsey, Jane, 
Sq. 

Islington, Georg 
or, esq. of Little Britain. ew 


A 
, Parkhill, Mr. Matthew Robins, 


. yacon-squar if; 
Seally, esq. uare, Jane, wife of H. 
In New Ke 
shell, esq. 
In Nelson-squar + ws 
Aun’s, Jennies, e,J. G. Nibbs, esq. of St, 


In Artillery-street, 
wite of John Butler, e 


At Colebrook-row 
May 


nt-road, 62, John Under- 
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At Richmond, 71, the Hon, 9 
Bucknall, rector of Pitmarsh and Hals 
and chaplain in ordinary to the k 
At Willesden-house 
Rupert George, bart, 

In Surrey-square, William Smith, es4, 

At Chelsea, 21, Emma, wife of George 
Hawkins, esq. | 

In Little Queen-street, 26, Mr. Fr, 
derick Woodfall. 

In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy. 
square, 92, the venerable James Jones, »,», 
Archdeacon of Hereford. 

In Camden-street, Islington, R, Templ, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col, of the 23rd regt, or 
Welsh fuzileers. 

In Southwark, 71, John Evans, esq, of 
Tooting. 

At Highgate, 68, Mrs. Tatham, widow 
of Thomas T. esq. R.N. 

In Gerrard-street, 78, Sarah, widow of 
William Winchester, esq. of Cecil-street, 

On Croome’s-hill, Greenwich, Sophia, 
wife of James Hilton, esq. | 

Frances, wife of the Rev. Robert Watts, 
librarian of Sion College. 

In Portman-street, 74, Lady Jane Asin, 
widow of Sir Willoughby A. bart. and 
daughter of the late Earl of Northington, 

The Rev. W. Mead, minister of St. 
Mary-le-bone, and rector of Dunstable. 

At Brighton, Mary, wife of T. Green- 
hill, esq. of Gracechurch-street. 

At Camden-town, 62, Stephen de 
Mole, esq. 

60, John Coldicoate, esq. late of the Stamp 
Office. 

At the Cork-street hotel, 72, Richard 
Greaves Townly, esq. of Fulbourn, Nor- 
thampton, one of the deputy lieutenants 
and magistrates of that county. 

In London, 71, George Edwards, 
M.D. late of Barnard-castle. He possessed 
eminent literary talents, and was the alr 
thor of several political works. In 1786, 


» Middlesex, 74, g, 


cies of the state. 
eccentricity of character; and, a ' 
proof of it, we may mention, th mn 
cated one of his books in these words, * *° 
the only True God.” A 
In Stafford-Row, Pimlico, Mrs. 4m 
Radcliffe, wife of W. Radcliffe, e4: 1 
rister-at-law, and late proprietor and edl- 
tor of the English Chronicle newspay 
Mrs, Radcliffe was known and admired y 
the world, as the able and ingemiovs 
authoress of some of the best ee 
that have ever appeared in the Enge 
language ; and which, to the honour © 
country, have been translated into every 
European tongue, and read every 
with enthusiasm. Her first work q the 
Athlin and Dumblaine, her ee oomantt 
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wah d her third th 
e Forest, and her third the 

a Bachan which established her 
fame as an elegant and original writer. 
Her next production, published in 1793, 
was the famous Mysteries of Udolpho, for 
which the Robinsons gave ber 10001., and 
were well repaid for their speculation, the 
work being universally sought for, and 
many large editions rapidly sold. Having 
been incorporated by Mrs. Barbauld, into 
her edition of the British Novelists, and 
being, in that or other forms, in every 
library, it would be superfluous, in this 
place, to enlarge on its transcendent 
merits. Hyper-criticism alone can detect 
its faults. ‘The denouement is not consi- 
dered by many persons as a justification of 
the high colouring of the previous narra- 
tive; but it was Mrs, Radcliffe’s object 
to show how superstitious feelings could 
feed on circumstances easily explained by 
the ordinary course of nature. This ob- 
ject she attained, though it disappoints the 
votaries of superstition, and, in some de- 
gree, irritates the expectations of philoso- 
phy. Be this as it may, taken as a whole, 
itis one of the most extraordinary compo- 
sitions in the circle of literature. In 
1794, Mrs. Radcliffe gave to the world a 
Narrative of her ‘Travels in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy; but, in describing mat- 
ters-of-fact, her writings were not equally 
favoured. Some years after, Cadell and 
Davies gave her 15001. for her Italians, 
which, though generally read, did not in- 
crease her reputation, The anonymous 
criticisms which appeared upon this work, 
the imitations of her style and manner by 
various literary adventurers, the publica- 
tion of some other novels under a name 
slightly varied for the purpose of imposing 
on the public, and the flippant use of the 
term “ Radcliffe school,” by scribblers of 
all classes, tended altogether to disgust 
her with the world, and create a depres- 
sion of spirits, which led her for many years, 
in a considerable degree, to seclude her- 
self from society. It is understood that 
she had written other works, which, on 
these accounts, she withheld from publi- 
cation, in spite of the solicitade of -her 
friends, and of ternpting offers made her 
by various publishers. Her loss of spirits 
was followed by ill health, and the only 
solace of her latter years was the un- 
Wearled attentions of an affectionate hus- 
band, whese good intelligence enabled 
im to appreciate her extraordinary 
worth. The situation in which they re- 
sided, during the last ten years, is one of 
the most cheerful round the metropolis ; 
and here, under a gradual decay of her 
mental and bodily powers, this intellec- 
ee of her sex expired on the 
“i rs of gna in the 62d year of 
of ann _in person, Mrs. Radcliffe was 
pr inutive size; and, during the prime 
ler life, when she mixed in company, 
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her conversation was vivacious, and unal- 
loyed by the pedantic formality which too 
often characterizes the manners of literary 
ladies. 

At Berkeley, 74, Dr. Jenner, discoverer 
and first promulgator of the system of 
vaccine inoculation; and, in other re- 
spects, one of the most able philosophical 
physicians of his age and country. He 
was a native of Berkeley, and son of the 
Rev. S. Jenner. He was educated at 
Cirencester, apprenticed to Mr. Ludlow, 
a surgeon, and afterwards became a pupil 
of John Hunter. His scientific character 
led to his being recommended to attend 
Capt. Cooke in his first voyage, which, as 
wellas an offer to go to India, he declined, 
preferring to settle with his brother at 
Berkeley. His first work was on the 
Natural History of the Cuckoo, and it pro- 
cured him a high reputation as a natura- 
list. But his fame rests on his promul- 
gating, in 1798, his observations on the 
efficacy of vaccine inoculation, as a pre- 
ventive of the small-pox. The fact was 
well known to the vulgar in the dairy-coun- 
ties; but it required a mind like that of 
Jenner to seize upon it, act upon it, and 
promulgate it with success. The practice 
soon became general ; and, although some 
malignant and envious persons exerted 
themseives to strip the author of his lau- 
rels, the medical bodies and authorities inall 
countries adopted it; and Dr. J. received 
two grants from parliament, amounting to 
39,0001. and honours from the whole civi- 
lized world. The plague of the small-pox, 
which he essayed to stay, had been univer- 
sal in its ravages. There is reason to 
believe, that small-pox existed in the East, 
especially in China and Hindostan, for se- 
veral thousand years ; but it did not visit 
the Western nations till towards the mid- 
dle of the sixth century: it then broke out 
near Mecca, and was afterwards gra- 
dually diffused over the whole of the Old 
Continent, and was finally transported to 
America, shortly after the death of Colum- 
bus. In the British islands alone, it has 
been computed that forty thousand indi- 
vidnals perished annually by this disease ! 
It killed one in fourteen of all that were 
born, and one in six of all that were 
attacked by it in the natural way. The 
introduction of inoculation for small-pox, 
was productive of great benefit to all who 
submitted to the operation ; but, though it 
augmented the individual security, it 
added to the general mortality, by multi- 
plying the sources of contagion, and 
thereby increasing the number of those 
who became affected with the natural 
distemper. All who have not yet duly 
appreciated the benefits which vaccination 
has conferred on mankind, may look on the 
loathsomeness and dangers of small-pox in 
its most mitigated form; may consider, 
that this disease has been banished from 
some 
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some countries ; and, with due care, might 
be eradicated from all; and may remem- 
ber, that, notwithstanding prejudices, 
carelessness, and ignorance, millions now 
live, who, but for vaccination, would have 
been in their graves. ‘To have anticipated 
such results, would, at no remote period, 
have been considered the most chimerical 
of imaginations. We have, nevertheless, 
seen them realized. The time in which 
they occurred, will for ever be marked as 
an epoch in the history of man ; and Eng- 
land, with all her glories, may rejoice that 
she has to number a Jenner among her 
sons. Tle meekness, gentleness, and sim- 
plicity of his demeanour, formed a most 
striking contrast to the self-esteem which 
might have arisen from the great and 
splendid consequences of his discovery. 
He was thankfuland grateful for them in 
his heart, but to pride and vain-glory he 
seemed to be an utter stranger. A short 
time before his death, the following were 
among the last words he ever spoke; the 
nature of his services to his fellow-crea- 
tures had been the subject of conversation : 
“TI do not marvel,” he observed, “ that 
men are not grateful to me; but IT am sur- 
prised that they do not feel gratitude to 
God, for making me a medium of good.” 
No one could see him without perceiving 
that this was the habitual frame of his 
mind, Without it, it never could have 
been, that, in his most retired moments, 
and in his intercourse with the great and 
exalted of the earth, lie invariably exhibi- 
ted the same uprightness of conduct, sin- 
gleness of purpose, and unceasing earnest. 
less to promote the welfare of his species 
to the total exclusion of ali selfish and per- 
sonal considerations. His condescension, 
his kindness, his Willingness to listen to 
every tale of distress, and the open-handed 
munificence with which he administered 
to the wants and necessities of those 
around him, can never be forgotten by any 
who have been guided and consoled by his 
atfectionate counsel, or cherished and re- 
lieved by his unbounded charity, His 
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lost in obscurity, was ever alive. and 
indication of talent or ingenuity 00 efi 
of intellect, ever met his eye Withoy 
gaining his notice, and calling forth " 
substantial aid andassistance, He Wine 
less generous in pouring forth the tr 
of hismind, A long life, spent in the Cone 
stant study of all the subjects of naturg 
history, had stored it with great Variety of 
knowledge.—Here the originality of biy 
views, the felicity and playfulness of 
his illustrations, and the acuteness of bis 
remarks, imparted a character of geniys 
to his commonest actions and ‘convery. 
tions, which could not escape the most ip 
attentive observer. We have authority 
from his relatives and trustees to state, 
that, in conformity with his wishes, they 
have applied toDr, BAROn, of Gloucester, 
to write the account of his life, aud to a. 
range for publication his numerous mam. 
scripts, all the documents in possession of 
the family being to be committed to Dr, 
Baron’s care. From that gentleman, 
therefore, the public may expect an at 
thentic work as speedily as his professional 
avocations will allow him to prepare it 
for the press: the ample and interesting 
materials with which he is to be furnished, 
together with those which he himself bas 
accumulated, during a long and confiden- 
tial intercourse with Dr. Jenner, and many 
of his most intimate friends, A corres 
pondent has transmitted to us the follow. 
ing as an inscription for the tomb of this 
valuable man. 


“ Mortalitate relicta vivit immortalitate indutus” 


Britons! approach, and view with sorrowing eyes 
This snered tomb, where matchless Jenner lies: 
The Muse would fail to celebrate his fame, 

Or sum the blessings which his worth proclaim, 
However warm her panegyric be, 

Or ardent for his immortality! | 

Enough for her in mournful strains to tell 
That Nature sicken’d when she heard his knell; 
That half mankind were rescued by his skill 
From black Contagion’s most inveterate ill; 
Found health and beauty in bis genius reiga, 
And life which millions had implor’d in vain: 
Then, Britons! here your grateful tears bestow, 
Aud bless the sacred shade that sleeps beew g 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DUR? AM, 
pe (TIONS to the House of Commons 
for the equalization of the duties on 
Coals are in a course of signature at Sun- 
derland and Shields; and a meeting has 
been held in London to promote the same 
Married.] Mr, T, Charlton, of Coliing- 
Wood-street, to Miss E. Potts: Mr, W 
Hawthorn, to Miss M, Holmes : all of 
Newcastle.—Mr, J. C. Byram, to Miss 
Price, both of North Shields.—The Rev 
_ Armstrong, ot South Shields, to Miss 
“I. Wilson, of Datlingtou—Mr, A. Me. 





WITH ALL THE MARRIAGE 
the Domestic and Family History of 


S AND DEATHS, ; 
Englund for the last twenty-seven Years. 


ee 


Gregor, to Miss M. Scaife, both of Dat. 
lington.The Rev. J. Charge, rector 0 
Copgrove, to Miss M. Crowe, of Sto 
—Mr. J. Scott, to Miss J. Gibb, bothe 
Morpeth. — Thomas. Meggison, 4° ° 
Dunddo, to Miss Codling, of ShelvingtoD 
West House.—The Rev. J. Messenge! “ 
Bamburgh, to Miss S. Redpath, of 
wick.—At Lamesley, Mr. T. Ord, t0 M : 
M. Gray, of Maresfield.—Thomas ao oo 
jun. esq. of Lipwood, to Anne, daugh 
of the late Dr. Davidson, of Raypie- tes 
Died. At Newcastle, in News@ 
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street, 74, Mr. Marchant, a native of 
Antigna, deservedly regretted.—-In Percy- 
lace, 46, Mr. J. ‘I owns.—In Northum- 
herland-street, 24, Mrs. M. Monro.—In 
the New-road, 56, Mrs. M. Brown,—In 
the Close, 51, Mrs. J. Wright.—s8, Mrs. 
FE. Davison, justly regretted.—At Gates- 
head, 40, Mrs. Robson, much respected. 
—64, Mr. J. Proctor.—Miss E. Falla, 
‘astly esteemed and regretted.—51, Mrs. 
‘A. Kell, regretted deservedly.—At Dur- 
lam, 63, Mr. C. Nixon.—75, John Taylor, 
esq. justly respected. 

At North Shields, 56, Mrs. J. Hadson. 
—In Milburn-place, 24, Miss E. Marshall. 
—5?2, Mr. J. Moore.—In Toll-square, 31, 
Mrs. A. Johnson.—In Dockwray-square, 
38, Mr. J. Walker, jun.—26, Mr. R. L. 
Dow. 

At South Shields, Mr. H. May.—42, 
Mr. J. Sterling.—77, Mrs, Clengh. 

At Sunderland, 69, Mrs. 8. Ditchburn. 
—79, Mr. A. Simpson. —64, Mr. T. 
Bywaters.—63, Mr. W. Robinson.—62, 
Mrs. Thompson.—55, Mr. R. Mitchell. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 124, Elizabeth, 
wife of G. J. Mowbray, esq. of Yapton- 
house, Sussex. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.] Mr. R. Barnes, to Miss M. 
Jordan; Mr. Ts. Me. Gell, to Miss 
J. Thompson: all of Carlisle.—Mr. J. 
Blamire, of Carlisle, to Miss E. Blamire, 
of Buckabank. — Mr. John Forster, to 
Mrs. A. Steel; Mr. M. Mawson, to Miss 
A. Mawson; Mr. H. Fearon, to Miss 
Longmire: all of Whitehaven.—Mr. W. 
Preston, to Miss A. Armstrong, both of 
Workington.—Mr, J. Law, to Miss M, 
Hall, both of Maryport.—Mr.W. Hodgson, 
of Maryport, to Miss R. Beeby, of 
Allonby.—Mr. J. Coulthard, to Miss J. 
Richardson, both of Wigton. 

Died.| At Carlisle, 26, Mr. J. Home. 
—d0, Mrs. M. Boustead.—In Caldewgate, 
21, Mr. T, Konner.—In Rickergate, 73, 
Mr. E. James. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. D. Downie.—60, 
Mrs, G. Reid.—62, Mrs. -M. Brown. 

At Kendal, 72, William Paitson, esq.— 
80, Mr. J. Bavon.—84, Thomas Cartmel, 
Qsqe—71, Mrs. H. Austin.—77, Mr. L. 
Garth, 

At Wigton. 75, Mr. J. Hewitson.—Mrs. 
D. Porter.—80, Mrs. A. Thompson. 

At Lieusingham, 83, James Scott, esq. 

Gams YORKSHIRE. 

The Yorkshire petition for parliamen- 
tary reform is (states a late Leeds paper, ) 
proceeding very prosperously in those 
parts of the county where it has been pre- 
Sented for the signatures of the free- 
holders, and the number of those who have 
. xed their names to it in some places, 
— the whole number of freeholders 
sides, ae from those places, on both 
. eee steat contested election. 
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A Gas Light Company is about to be 
established at York. 

Married.] Mr. W. Hargrave, to Miss 
M. Crosby; Mr. J. Simpson, to Miss J. 
Boothman; Mr. J. Collier, to Miss E. 
Terry: all of Leeds.—Mr. T. Crowther, 
of Leeds, to Miss E. Dalby, of Garforth. 
—Mr. J. Bradley, of Leeds, to Miss M. 
Wigglesworth, of Grove-place.—The Rev.. 
J. Glover, of Leeds, to Miss E. Andrews, 
of Bawtry.—Mr. B. Rinder, of Leeds, to 
Miss A. Warham, of Harehills.—Mr, J. 
Beevor, to Miss S. A. Ramsden, both of 
Pontefract.—Mr. Clark, of Bradford, to 
Miss Rhodes, of Upcroft-house, near 
Guiseley.—Mr. J. Greaves, to Miss E, 
Whitelock, both of Armley. 

Died.] At York, Mrs, Wellbeloved, 
wife of the Rev. Charles W. 

At Leeds, 57, Mrs. Heptonstall, de- 
servedly regretted. —- Mr. J. Leathley, 
generally respected.— In Meadow-lane, 
82, Mrs. Braithwaite.——In North-town- 
end, 55, Mrs. H. Brown. 

At Halifax, Mrs, Jenkinson.—Miss Ann 
Frobisher. 

At Gildersome, Mr. G. Elam. — At 
Lomeshaye, 26, Mrs, E. Ecroyd.— At 
Painthorpe-house, William Brown, esq. 
late of Leeds—At Wrose, 78, Mrs. S. 
North. — At Earlsheaton, 87, Mr. A. 
Thomas.—At Holbrook, Mr. J. Carr. 
At Horsforth, 76, Mr. J. Kettlewell.—At 
Woodchurch Mill, 34, Mr. J. Rhodes. 
At Ecclesfield, 85, the Rev. J. Dixon,vicar, 

LANCASHIRE. 

Mr. Peel, secretary of state, has lately 
transmitted to the mayor of Liverpool and 
to the authorities in the other commercial 
and manufacturing towns of the kingdom, 
a number of inquiries, to which answers 
are required; the following is a copy of 
an official paper:—1. What is *“ The pre- 
sent state of trade and employment of the 
working classes? 2. What “The rate of 
wages as compared with the charge of 
providing comfortable subsistence for 
workmen and their families? 3. What 
“The increase of buildings, with details 
as to the amount of the increase? 4. What 
“The general disposition of the working 
classes, in regard to the peace of the 
country and subordination to the laws? 
5. “ What is the calculation with respect 
to the continuance of trade and employ- 
ment?” Should these returns be pub- 
lished, we shall, with avidity, present them 
to our readers, avd we apprehend they 
will prove, that althongh the exports upon 
paper appear to have increased in quantity, 
yet that the produce of labour has more 
than proportionably diminished. — 

A society has been lately established in 
Liverpool, of those gentlemen who have 
visited distant countries, with a view of 
acquiring information, either in general 


science or natural history. 
Bb Muarried.] 
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Married.] Mr. J. Jardin, to Miss A. 
Padiey; Mr. C. Adams, to Miss M.Wood; 
Mr. J. Gibson, to Mrs, M. Ashley: all of 
Manchester.—Mr. H. Hardman, of Man- 
chester, to Miss H. Prewett, of Harley. 
—Mr. H. White, of Bakewell, to Miss 
Joule, of Water-street, Salford.—Mr. Jos. 
Levi, of Hanover-street, to Miss S. 
Bluxome ; Mr. C. R. Taylor, to Miss S.C. 
Sopwind; Mr. J. Kelly, to Miss A. Doke ; 
Mr. T. Shallcross, to Miss J. Davis, of 
Roscommon-street; Mr. W. Arundell, to 
Miss J. Nicholson: all of Liverpoo!l.—W. 
Birley, esq. of Kirkham, to Miss M. 
Greene, of Rodney-street, Liverpool. 

Died.}] At Manchester, in Market- 
street, Mr. Glover.—In Deansgate, 24, 
Mrs. M. Clarke.—In Oxford-road, Miss 
M. Bayley. 

At Salford, 71, Mr. J. Bond, justly re- 
gretted.—On Bank-parade, 69, Mr. J. 
Tomlinson,—Miss E. Davies. 

At Liverpool, in Great Richmond-street, 
54, Mrs. M. Jones.—-29, Mr. J. Capper. 
—In Henry-street, 27, Mr. E, Gaskell.— 
In Smithfield-street, 74, Mrs. J. Taylor.— 
In Scotland-road, ‘Thomas Ashcroft, esq. 

CHESHIRE, 

A subscription has lately been com- 
menced at Stockport for cutting a canal 
from that town to Bridgewater,. either at 
Sale Moor or Stretford, which will opena 
direct water communication betwixt that 
town and Liverpool, London, and various 
parts of the kingdom. 

A benevolent plan for the relief of cri- 
minals has lately been adopted at Knuts- 
ford. The prisoners are allowed one-sixth 
of their earnings weekly, to purchase ar- 
ticles for themselves ; the regulated share 
of their earnings to them is a third, and 
such is the value of their labour to the 
manufacturers, that some of the prisoners, 
after a two-years’ confinement, leave with 
some pounds, as the amount of their 
earuings, 

Married.) Mr. FE. Astley, 
to Miss H. Kirkham, 
Thomas Hibbert 
Miss Caroline H 
Koutsford. 


At Wybunbury, James 
surgeon, ef Newcastle- 
only daughter of 
metberten-house, 

ted.) At Chester, Mr. Titley, deser- 
vedly regretted,—In Fepper-strest, Mary 
widow of the Rev. Robt. M ‘ 


}ddelton, p.p, 
of Gwaynynog, Derbighshire. 


At Runcorn, Mr, Be 
greatly regretted, 


of Stockport, 
of Portwood.— 
» esq. of Birtles-hall, to 
enrietta Cholmondeley, of 


Sparke, esq. 


under-Line, to Mary, 
John ‘T'wemlow, esq. of 


Withington, 


vy; Mr R. 
velt: all of Chester. 


[ Marebs, 
field.— Mr. T. Etches, to Miss A, ' 
Mr. John Thompson, jun. to Miss 

Tomlinson ; Mr. Se. Thompson, to Mix 


E. Gettliffe: all of Ashborne—y,, R, 


Waine, of Mapperley-park, to Mis M 
Richardson, of Horsley W oodhouse—\;. 
J. Spicer, of Wirksworth, to Miss C, 
Clough, of Bolton. 

Died.| At Derby, 83, Samuel Richari. 
son, esq. an eminent meichant, and banker 
of that place.—37, Mr. C. Swaile—j 
Green-lane, 23, Mr. ‘I. Plant.—40, Mn, 
M. Weatherhead.—83, Mr. B. Godwin, 
much respected, 

At Ashborne, Mr. W. Barnes.—Miss F, 
Hasler. : 

At Duffield, 69, Mrs. Allsop.—dt 
Loscoe, 74, Elizabeth Brough, a member 
of the Society of Friends.—At Wirk. 
worth, 73, Mrs. G. Pearson.—38, Mr. J. 
W ilshaw.—At Aston-upon-Treut, 66, Mr, 
W. Smedley. 

NOTTINGIIAMSHIRE, 

A dwelling-house at Nottingham wa 
lately destroyed, when the mistress, a gir 
about nineteen, and a boy about four, were 
unfortunately burnt to death. 

Married.] Mr. W. Draper, to Mrs. W, 
Wilkinson; Mr. J. Walkerdine, of Parla 
ment-street, to Miss E. Smith, of New 
castle-street; Mr. J. Jackson, of Tylor. 
street, to Miss M. Smith, of Newcastle- 
street ; Mr. J. Peniston, to Miss A. John- 
son; Mr. S. Potter, to Miss E, Staley; Mr. 
T. Knutton, of Clare-street, to Miss A 
Tipping, of St.. James’-street; ae 
Mabbott, to Miss S. Miller: all of Not: 
tingham. : : 

‘Died } At Nottingham, _in Pat 
row, 53, Mr. T. Acott.—In Parliament: 
street, 63, Mrs, M. Hedderley.—In -? 
row, 46, Mrs. E, Aris.—22, Mr. iM. 
Haines.—-On: Drury-hill, 73, Mrs, ™. 
Murden.—In Pear-street, 27; vas . 

Tissington.—{n Woolpack-lane, 71, Mr. 
Handley. | 

At - Miss H. Shaw, of Wysall, 
—68, Mrs. M. Palethorpe.—82, a 
Brooksby.—31, Mr. J. Corden.—68, ™™ 
Mayfield.—Mr. J. Hibbert. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. S. Wilson, to Mise Sop 
Drakard, both of Stamford.—Mr. Ler, 6 
Abbott, of Boston, to Miss E. ‘Tow! 
Norwich. “White, 

Died.| At Lincoln, 76, Mrs. Jane » ie 
Sister to Sir Scrope B. Morland, ba 
Mr. A. Bower. 53 

At Stamford, 74, Mr. P. Ashton) 
Mrs. S. Needham.—83, Joseph Rubi 
son, esq. he had been thrice chief | 
we - Mrs. S. Bell. 

t Market Deeping, 32, 0 a 
At Withern, 66, “the. Rev. William 


Sisson, vicar of Burwell and Golceby- 
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turers, and tradesmen, was lately 
— Leicester, Thomas Cooke, esq. in 
the chair, to consider of the propriety of 
etitioning parliament for a repeal of the 
Insolvent Debtor’s Act. It was resolved 
unanimously to petition.-( See the article 
on, : 
ss John Hames, esq. of Leices- 
ter, to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, of Scraptoft. 
—Mr. D. Bates, of Thurmeston, to Miss 
A. Greaves, of Leicester.—Mr. Cart- 
wright, to Miss Burrows, both of Longh- 
borough.—The Rev. J. Roberts, of Mel- 
tou Mowbray, to Miss Heath, of Totnes. 

Died.] At Leicester, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Spencer.—In the Swines’-mar- 
ket, Mrs. Ball.—63, Mrs. Hunt. 

At Loughborough, 66, Mr. W. Buck.— 
96, Mr. J. Renals.—23, Miss C. Spencer, 
highly esteemed and regretted. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 40, Mr. T. 
Adams. 

At Market Harborough, Mrs. Sarah 
Butcher, highly and deservedly esteemed 
and regretted. 

At Wimeswould, 85, the Rev. R. Thur- 
man, deservedly regretted.—At Owston, 
65, John Heycock, esq. 

At Danett’s Hall, near Leicester, Ed- 
ward Alexander, M.D. after a series of in- 
teuse and protracted sufferings, which 
were borne with exemplary fortitude and 
resignation. As the particulars of his dis- 
tressing case cannot properly be detailed 
here, it will -be sufficient to remark, that 
his disorder, which had long been making 
insidious approaches, first. manifested itself 
in June, 1810, and soon began to wear a 
formidable aspect. A state of peculiarly 
painful and complicated disease gradually 
ensued, which clouded all the bright pros- 
pects his successful medical career had 
opened to his view, and compelled him to 
rclinquish the practical part of an occupa- 
tion to which he was exceedingly devoted, 
and admirably adapted. ‘The few inter- 
vals Dr. A. was permitted to enjoy of 
comparative ease from agonizing pain, 
were usually passed in reading, medita- 


tion, and domestic society. ‘Theology and. 


medicine were the subjects to which he 
Principally directed his attention. 
these he had, for many years, read much, 
and thought still more. His purity. of 
character from early life, his extraordinary 
moral worth, as weli as knowledge and 
skill in his profession, have rarely been 
equalled. Nor was hisardent and vigorous 
mind satisfied with the exercise of his 
medical functions only. Rising above 
every selfish consideration, he carried into 
his practice the most exalted christian vir- 
ties, He was not merely the able physi- 
cian, but the sympathizing friend and com- 
lurter of his patients. He listened to their 
“alts and sorrows, was prompt to aid 
them by hrs advice, to pour in the balm of 
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consolation, or to relieve their necessities, 
as their respective situations and circum- 
stances might require. . In the perform- 
ance of his professional duties he was 
strictly conseientions. No respect of per- 
sons did he shew; the rich and the poor 
partook impartially of his care and 
assiduity. To the latter his services were 
gratuitous; and likewise, in a considerable 
degree, to others, who could not, without 
difficulty, afford to make him a suitable re- 
muneration. His bountiful hand was 
ever epen to the claims of the indigent and 
the oppressed ; and, in all the relations of 
life, the same ardour, the same upright- 
ness and integrity, the same unwearied ac 
tivity, distinguished his conduct. A-re- 
markable sweetness of disposition, and 
strong intellectual powers, were, in him, 
combined with uncommon “singleness of 
heart.” His ruling principle was love’ 
to God, displayed in a warm and disin- 
terested love of man, wholly free from 
party spirit and narrow distinctions, 
Devotion was his delight, studying the 
Scriptures his dearest employment, and 
his hope rested on the mercies of God in 
Christ. Perhaps Dr. A. did not entirely 
agree with any denomination of Chris- 
tians: but serious reflection, and patient 
investigation, led him to a full conviction 
of the truth of the leading tenets of Unita- 
rianisin ; and, from the time of his settling’ 
in the vicinity of Leicester, he joined the 
congregation assembling at the * Great 
Meeting” in that town. -In politics, he 
embraced the liberal side of the question, 
and was always the firm and strenuous ad- 
vocate of civil and religious freedom. 
** Every* project for the benefit of his coun- 
try, and the advancement of knowledge, 
liberty, and truth, obtained his zealous 
support.” His judgment of those who dif- 
fered from him was uniformly candid and 
generous; and never did he retain the 
slightest malevolent or unkind sentiment 
against persons from whom he had experi- 
enced undeserved or injurious treatment. 
The subject of this brief, imperfect outline, 
was the younger son of the late Jobn Alex- 
ander, M.D. of Halifax, was born Nov. 
the 25th, 1767, and received his classical 
education at Hippesholm school, which then 
was, and stillis, under the superintendence 
of the Rev. Richard Hudson, who, tor more 
than half a century, has officiated as after- 
noon lecturer at the parish church in 
Halifax. Dr. A. possessed the advantage 
of being well initiated in the various 
branches of his profession, during his early 
youth. At the usual period, he went to 
London to pursue his anatomical studies, 
and there became a pupil of the late Sir 
William Blizard. Having accomplished 
his object in the metropolis, he repaired to 





* See Leicester Varonicic, Nor. #. 
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Edinburgh ; and, finally, took his degree at 
Leyden, with the highest honour, in Oct. 
1791. In the year 1793 he married his 
first cousin, Ellen, the eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of the late Samuel Waterhouse, 
esq. of Halifax, one of the justices of the 
peace for the West Riding of the county 
of York, and a deputy-lieutenant for the 
same district. Dr. A. fixed at Stafford, 
and was directly appointed physician to 
the County Infirmary. He removed into 
the neighbourhood of Leicester, Oct. 1797, 
where he continued to reside till his 
deeply laménted death. All who knew 
him, must regret him; and, to his imme- 
diate friends, his loss is irreparable. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


A Savings’ Bank has lately been esta- 
blished at Leek, under very favourable 
auspices. 

Married.| Mr. T. Layton, of Breewood, 
to Miss M. Willday, of Lichfield.—Mr. T. 
Randles, of Wednesbury, to Miss L. 
Cocks, of Bradford-street, Birmingham. 

Died.| At Litchfield, Mr, Salt. 

At Wolverhampton, in Brickiln-street, 
48, Mrs. A. Parker.~-45, Mr. H. Baker. 
At Wednesbury, 69, Mrs. E. Wright. 

At Bilston, 55, Mr. ‘T. Cooper.—At 
Tettenhall, Mr. C. Olerenshaw.—At Rol- 
lestone, 51, Sarah Maria, wife of the Rev. 
Jolin Peploe Mosley, A.M. rector. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. Downes, to Miss Lap- 
worth.— Mr. J. Edmunds, to Miss J. B. 
Hughes; Mr. S. Spencer, to Miss S. 
Paggett: all of Birmingham.—Mr. J. 
Clitt, of Birmingham, to Miss C. Gratton, 
of North Wingfield. 

Lied.) At Birmingham, in Dale-end, 
25, Miss S. Wesson.—In Moseley-street, 
72, Mrs. M. Moselev. 


At Coventry, 68, William Buck, esq.—_ 


In Priory-row, Mr. Tookey.—In Earle- 
sireet, Mr. Masters.x—Mrs, Wilford. 

At Ashted, 90, Mrs. M. Bell.—At West 
Bromwich, 77, Mrs. M. Westley, late of 
Birmingham.—At Solihull, Jokn Ed. 
—o ~ = commander, R.N.—68, 

le Kev. W. Wade, B.p. vector of Cor 
and Stivichall. —— 

SHROPSHIRE, 
Married.] ‘The Rev. Jas. 


Matthews, to 
Miss Rowland, both of Shrewsbury.—Mr, 


Bridgewater, of Oswestry, to Miss K. 
Roberts, of Swecney.— Mr. Jeffreys, of 
Much Wenlock, to Miss Davies, of Little 
W enlock—Mr,. R, Davies, of Baschurch. 
to Miss A, Hinksiman, of Prescot. 
Died.) At Shrewsbury, in Windsor- 
“quare, 93, Mr. W. Harris—[n St 
Aikmend-square, Mrs, Congreve, sister to 
the late Gen. Sir W, C. bart.—40, Jobn 
( rag, esq. deservediy lamented - he w 
ai extensive benefactor to the oor ae 
At Bridguortl, Mrs. Hat vee 





At Newport, 76, Mrs, E. T 
servedly regretied. opham, de, 

At Eardiston, Lady Smith, widow of s 
William S. bart. . w of Si 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Married.| Mr. T. Chalk, to Miss p 
Faulkner, both of Worcester.—Mr. ¢. 
Cooke, of Stourport, to Miss M. Francis, 
of Dursley—Mr. T. Collis, of Stow. 
bridge, to Miss S. Husband, of Lydiate. 
house,—Mr. R. Hartland, of Bosbury, tg 
Miss A. Amphlett, of Ombersley. 

Died.} At Worcester, 66, Henry 
Slaughter, esq. of Kensington. 

At Stourbridge, 76, Mr. T. Overs, 

At Habberley, Adam Prattinson, esq, 
—At Rainbow-hill, near Worcester, 64, 
William Sandford, esq. generally 
mented. 

INEREFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) Mr. E. Price, jun. to-MissA, 
Edwards, both of Leominster.—The Rev, 
C. J. Bird, rector of Mordiford and 
Dynedor, to Miss R. Glover, of Norwich, 

Died.] At Hereford, 2!, Robert Brian 
Crowther, esq. generally !amented.—Iu 
King’s-street, 85, Mrs. Eckley. 

At Lower Weston, Mrs. King, deset- 
vedly regretted. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, © 

The Bristol Philosophical Institution 
was opened on the 6th of January, when at 
inaugural lecture was delivered by Profes- 
sor Daubeny. A beantifal specimen of 
organic remains, cut from the face of a 
rock at Lyme, Dorset, was presented to 
the Society towards their Museum. Itis 
the skeleton of a wonderful fish, between 
the porpoise and the dolphin, and is said 
to be that description of fossil whieh some 
geologists cali proteothaurus ; others, icthy- 
osaurus. 

The anniversary of the Gloucestershire 
Coustitutional Whig Club, took place at 
Gloucester, General Guise president. 
Several patriotic speeches and toasts were 
delivered, and a number of new members 
admitted, 

A snbscription for the distressed Greeks 
has been opened lately at Gloucester. 

The inhabitants of the parish of St. 
James, Bristol, lately resolved to “seo 
eee for the repeal of the Assess? 

axes, 

Married.] Mr. J. Fleteher, of Chelten 
han, to Miss J. Tibbitts, of Gloucester 
Mr. J. Treby, of Redcross-street, t0 = 
C. Ferris; Mr. J. Farr, of Clare-street, 
Miss E, Workinam: all of Bristol.—!.” 
Williams, esq. to Miss 12. Price, of Mor 
mouth.—Nathaniel Wells, esq. of Pierce 


field, to Miss Owen, of {.ondov.—William , 


Harding, esq. of ‘T'wyning, to Miss: 
Griffiths, of Upton-upon-Severn. : 

Died.| At Bristol, in Wellington-placés 
Mrs, Rudhall, widow of Mr. J. KR pre 
ptietorof Felix Farley’s Journal. At 
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At Chepstow, 69, Thomas Jane, esq.— 
oo, Mr. F. Kemys. 

At Tewkesbury, Mrs. Edgecombe. 
At Stroud, 81, Mrs. M. Fisher.—Mr. 
purner. ee 
a Berkeley, 76, William Joyner 
Ellis, ¢sq. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Agricultural Association of Banbury 
has lately adopted separate and distinct 
yetitions to parliament for the repeal of 
Mr. Peel’s Bill, and for adequate protect- 
ing duties, both repeals. very erroneous in 
principle. 

Marricd.] Mr. J. Cooper, to Miss E, 
Couldry ; both of Oxford.—Mr, W. Gaw. 
thorn, of London, to Miss E. Hounslow, 
of Holywell, Oxtord.—Mr. T, Embery, of 
Bloxham, to Miss M. T. Shepherd, of Ban- 
buy.—Mr. W. Hickman, of Henley, to 
Miss Spirnan, of Heniey Wharf. 

Died.] At Oxford, in St. Clement’s, 
Mrs. Talboys—82, Mr. J. Muddle.—44, 
Mr. T. Arnatt.— 88, the Rev. John Cooke, 
D.D. nearly forty years president of Corpus 
Christi-college, and rector of Woodeaton 
and Bigbrooke. 

At Bicester, 85, Mr. Ball.—At Neithrop, 
Mr. J. Kirby.—At Hanborough, 72, Mrs. 
E. Eley, much respected. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE. 

A meeting of the freeholders of Berk- 
shire was held at Abingdon, to take into 
consideration the question of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, and several spirited resolu- 
tions were nnanimously adopted. 

Married.| Edward S#artlett, esq. to Miss 
Eliza Holloway, bothof Buckingham. 

Died,] At Aylesbury, Mrs, S. Kirby, 

At Speenhamland, at an advanced age, 
the Rev. John Winter. 

_At Hagbourn, 63, the Rev. J. Schaltes, 
vicar. 

At Weedon, at an advanced age, Mr. 
B. Smith—At Donnington, 8z, Mrs. 
Vincent, 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A meeting of the freeholders of the 
county of Hertford lately took place at 
Hertford, for the “purpose of addressing 
the Houses of Parliament on the subject 
of reform :” the High Sheriff’ in the chair. 
Mr. Wedd proposed a petition, which was 
seconded by Mr. Wiltshire, and which 
expressed the opinion of . the petitioners 
agaiust the unconstitutional system pur- 
sued in returning members to Parliament, 
the increase of patronage, the wanton and 
profligate expenditure of the public re- 
sources in the maintenance of an overgrown 
rivil, military, and colonial, peace esta- 
en that, in the present convulsed 
eect it behoved them to look 
pen 7 ment and fair representation ; 
sent noni id were anxious, that the pre- 
b r oo of peace should be embraced 
y Satliament to inquire into the state of 
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the House of Commons, and to éffect a 
speedy and effectual reform thereof.—This 
petition was finally carried, 
Married.) Mr. G. F, Odell, to Miss Hop-. 
kins, both of Leighton Buzzard. 
Died.|] At Bedtord, Mr. R. Lavell. : 
At Dunstable, Mr. W. Gresham.— Miss 
Marriott. | 
At Leighton Buzzard, Mr. W. Saunders, 
At Aldenham, the Rev, Meth. Davies, 
At Ledburn, 75, Mr. J, Monday, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Married.| Mr. W. Judge, to Miss E, 
Norman, both of Brackley. 

Died.] AtStaverton, 49, Mr. W. Hands, 
one of the most eminent London salesmen 
in the kingdom. 

At Little Bowden, 67, Mr. T. West. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTING DONSIUKE. 

A numerons and respectable meeting of 
freeholders of Cambridgeshire was lately 
held at Cambridge, to consider the pro- 
priety of petitioning Parliament for re- 
form; the high sheriff, H. Rayner, esq. in 
the chair. Mr. C. Beales, after an excel- 
lent speech, introduced several resolutions;. 
which, witha petition founded on them, 
was carried by acclamation. 

Married.| Mr. ‘Vv. Blyth, of Langham, 
to Miss Foster, of Cambridge.—The Rev. 
W. H. Markby, B.D. rector of Duxford St. 
Peter’s, to Miss S. Randall, of Wincanton, : 

Died.] At Cambridge, 67, Mrs. ‘Titch- 
marsh.—19, Miss Ann Mason. 

At Waterbeach, Mrs. Garrett. — Aft, 
Chatteris, at an advanced age, Mrs. Trip-. 
low.—At March, 26, Mrs. Pope.—26, 
Mrs. Saberton.—67, Mr. W. Cave. 


NORFOLK. 

Meetings were lately held in the hun- 
dreds of North Erpmgham and North 
Greenhoe, and in both the petition of the: 
late county meeting has been disclaimed; 
but a resolution was passed at the former 
meeting, praying “ that the property of: 
the public debts be made, like other pro- 
perty, available towards supplying the 
public expenses of the state, either by a 
diminution of the interest, or by a direct’ 
tax upon the funds.” At both meetings a 
prayer for a reform in Parliament was in- 
cluded in the petition. 

A meeting of Humbleyard hundred also 
lately took place ; E. Lombe in the chair ;: 
when Mr, Norgate moved a series of reso- 
lutions, which animadverted in strong 
terms on the petition of the late county: 
meeting ; and, in the stead of reducing the: 
debt of the public creditor, recommended * 
severe econumy, and the abolition of all. 
useless offices. The whole series was 
agreed to. 

Married.| Mr. Williamson, to Miss D. 
Jay, both of Norwich.—Mr. J. Woods, of 


Garboldisham, to Miss M. Stiles, of Nor-: 


wich.—Mr. J. D. Whineop, to Miss Eicles, 
both 
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both of Lynn.—Mr. Hook, of Langham, 
to Miss Chamberlin, of Cley. 

Died.] At Norwich, in St. Gregory, 85, 
Mrs. Cushing.—In St. Julian’s, 70, Mrs. C. 
R. Greaves, widow of the Rev. William G. 
rector of Lackford. 

At Yarmouth, 9%, Mrs. EF. Scott.—70, 
Mrs. S. Grint. —60, Mr. W. Steel. 

At Lynn, 29, Mrs. M. A. Hunter.— 
Mrs. S. Gardener.—80, Mr. Jempson. 

At Kellinghall, 72, S. Girdlestone, esq. a 
justice of the peace for this county. 

SUFFOLK. 

Within the month, two hundred of the 
freemen of Ipswich, in the independent in- 
terest, dined at the Town-hall: James 
Macdonald, esq. in the chair; who compli- 
mented the town for their exertions in the 
cause of reform. 

Married.} Mr Chapman, to Miss Adams, 
both of Bury— Mr. J. Beeton, of Bury, 
to Miss Byles, of Woodbridge.—Mr. L. 
Swan, of Beccles, to Miss Devereux, of 
Norwich.—The Rev. J. W. Maylew, of 
Walpole, to Miss Haward, of Ha‘esworth. 

Died.| At Bury, 75, Matthew Fennell, a 
much esteemed member of the Society of 
Friends. —Mr.T. Complin.—Mrs. Holland. 

At Ipswich, Miss Aldrich.—41, William 
Hanmer, esq. of Holbrooke-hall. 

At Bungay, 64, Mrs. Brightley. 

At Framlingham, Mrs. Keer.—At Hen- 
ly-hall, 76, George Reid, esq. of Jamaica. 

ESSEX, | 

In consequence of a discovery lately 
made by one of the visiting magistrates of 
the Chelmsford gaol, a committee of ma- 
gistrates was appointed to inquire into the 
management of that prison, who, after a 
laborious investigation, — dwing which 

transactions of a most shocking nature 
were brought to light,—recommended the 
prosecution of the keeper of the prison, 
and several of his assistants. Agreeably 
to this recommendation, twelve bills were 
presented and found at the last assizes for 
different mal-practices. 

Married.) The Rev. W. M‘Connel. of 
Preston, to Miss E. Nash, of Maldon— 
The Rev. H. J. Earle, of High Ongar, to 
Niss C, Sperling, of Monk’s Lodge, P 

Died.| At Colchester, 64, Mr. $. P. 
Carr, much respected. 

At Maldonwick, 80, Mrs. W 
Hockerill, Mr. J. Bolton, 

Married.) M pee. 

arrved.| Mr. 8S. Lock, to Miss E.:Cle. 
ments; Mr. J. Hopkins, to Miss S. — 
all of Canterbury.—Mr, J. Dunn, of Can- 
terbury, to Miss M. Scott, of Nackington. 
—The Kev. H. Termine, m.a. of Minster 
Isle of Sheppy, to Miss $. Atkinson, of 
Chatham.—the Rev. R Jones. of B 
ted, to Miss C a oft Gah ome —_ 

' ss C, Attrec > ot Brighton 

Died] At Canterbury, in North ate 
street, 72, Mrs. Matthews. Og Winch ‘ 
ter-Green, Mrs, S, 4 cotton. — 


egg.— At 
suddenly. 


At Dover, Mr. Joseph Harrey yw 
Clark.—Capt. Sayen—Mr. Howe 
At Chatham, Mr. Mather,—59. yy; J 
Jolhnson.—50, Mr. W. Walsh, ee 

At Ramsgate, 36, H. S, Ashton esq, of 
Salter’s-buildings, Walthamstow, 

At Margate, 97, Mrs. A. Bartlett vi 
dow. —Mrs. Frances Boyd, relict of Hat 
Boyd, esq. the reputed author of the Le. 
ters of “ Junius,” and mother of — 
Boyd, esq. the accomplished Greek sey. 
lar, and anthor of many esteemed trays. 
lations of the writings of several of the 
ancient Greek Fathers. Mrs. Boyd her. 
self was highly accomplished in literature 
and has been considered one of the best 
Latinists of modern times, 

At North Cray, 85, the Rev. T, Moor, 
rector, deservedly regretted. 


SUSSEX. 

Married.] Mr. G. Knight, of Chichester, 
to Miss Chitty, of Saltham Farm, Rune. 
ton.—William Payne, esq. to Miss M. Ve. 
rall, both of Lewes, 

Died.}] At Chichester, 81, Mrs. H, Ash 
burnham: she was daughter of the late 
Bishop of Chichester.—Mr. Arthur—In 
North-street, Mrs. Jaques. —In West 
street,'67, Mrs. $. Redman.—72, Mr, Jas, 
Street.—49, Mr. 8. Hack. 

At Horsham, 80, — Baut, esq. 


HAMPSHIRE. it 

In consequence of the High Sheriff’ste 
fusal to call a public meeting of the owners 
and occupiers of land, to take to cons 
deration the state of agricultural distress, 
Sir ‘Thomas Baring lately addressed a. 
manly and excellent letter to the magi 
tracy, calling upon them to come forward 
and sanction a meeting. ws 

Marricd.] Ma. B. Puckeridge, to Mis 
S. Primer, both of Southampton.—Wii 
Plunket, esq. of Southampton, to Miss M. 
A. Browne, of Lymington.—Mr. P. Woot 
jun. of Portsmouth, to Miss Newlyn, 0 
Chichester,—Mr. J. Hoare, of Cadingto" 
to Miss E, Mills, of Beauworth. j 

Died.] At Southampton, im gic 
place, 57, Mrs. White.—Lady Bertie, wit 
of Sir ‘Thomas B. bart. 


At Lymington, Mrs. E. Elgar. 

At ‘Titchfield, 63, Richard R. Bows" 
R.N.—At Gatcombe-park, Isle of Wiss 
Lieut. Edward Worsley, 89th regt. 


WILTSHIRE. Miss 

Murried.} Capt. Robents, 8.N- 40 L 
Wyndham, both of  Salisbury.—M* © 
Payne, of Salisbury, to Miss Sebree 
Frome.—At Amesbury, Mr. Charles ke 
kinson, of Fisherton, to Miss A. J. Pine 
ney.—Mr. Larkham, to Miss E, A. Lanes 
both of Mere. 


Died.] At Salisbury, in the New Lote 
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John Skinner, D.D. rector of 
Poulshot, and a vicar-choral of Salisbury. 

At Devizes, Mrs. M. Giffard. 

At Warminster, 71, Mrs. M. Ludlow. 

At Wootton Bassett, Mrs. P. Cripps. 

3 SOMERSETSHIRE, 

The freeholders of this county met late- 
ly, for the second time, at Wells, to take 
into consideration the propriety of peti- 
tioning the legislature for a reform of the 
Commons House of Parliament. ‘The peti- 
tion was proposed by Mr. Hunt, and se- 
conded by the Rev. H. Cresswell; which 
was carried by a large majority. 

Married.] Charles Beaven, esq. to Miss 
Mary Grant Earle, both of Bath.—At 
Walcot-church, Colonel Palmer, M.p. for 
Bath, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Atkins, 
late of Huntercombe-house, Bucks.—Mr. 
J. E. White, to Miss S. Poole, both of 
Shepton Mallet. 

Died.] At Bath, in Marlborongh-street, 
Mrs, E. Barnes, a benefactress to the poor. 
—In Lansdown-crescent, Mary, wife of 
Edward Langford, esq.—In Devonshire- 
buildings, at an advanced age, Mrs. Bun- 
bury, mother of Colonel B. 

At Taunton, Major Field, late of the 
44th regt.—50, Mr. Greenslade. 

At Shepton Mallet, 87, Mrs. Hester 
Provis: she came from the North, and 
about forty-five years ago introduced 
spinning by machine into that town. 

At Coombe St. Nicholas, 57, the Rev. 
John Lewis Warren, vicar. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Fifteen dwellings were lately destroyed 
by fire at Allington, near Bridport; and 
the following morning, the wind having 
shifted, two more houses were burnt. 

Married.) Capt. Meech, of the 39th regt. 
to Miss Louisa Weston, of Weymouth.— 
Mr. J. Kent, of Poole, to Miss M. Wood, 
of Southampton.—Mr. J. Dunford, of 
Christian Malford, to Miss C, Bailey, of 
Cranbourn, 

Died.) At Weymouth, Nicholas Fen- 
wicke, esq. of Lemmington, Northumber- 
land.—Mr. G, P. Alner. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A dec'sion took place at the late Devon 
County Sessions, of great importance to 
the clergy. A notion had been prevalent, 
that, in consequence of a supposed deci- 
sion at the Norfolk Sessions, in the present 
depressed state of agriculture, a farm of 
land was worth nearly nothing, and that 
the tithe, being the only productive pro- 
perry was to bear nearly all the parochial 
burthens, Resting on this case, the tithes, 
i a great number of parislies in Devon- 
shire, have lately been charged to the 
poor-rate in a highly-increased ratio, and 
ee appeals were in consequence 
ch ee The court, after the most 

us lvestigation, adopted this principle, 

3: 


the Rev. 
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and decided that out of the new charge 
which had been attempted to be put on the 
tithes, they should take only about one- 
tenth; thus reducing the tithes very nearly 
to their old rate; and that the remaining 
nine-tenths should be apportioned amongst 
the estates against which the appeal was 
made. 

Married.] Mr. Jas. Bowditch, to Miss 
Huggins, Mr.S. Kendal, to Miss S. Johns: 
ail of Exeter—Mr. J. Soper, to Mrs. 
Cocks, both of Dock.—John Buller Yarde 
Buller, esq. of Lupton-house, to Miss FE. 
Wilson, of Wotton-park, Staffordshire — 
Lieut. Young, R.N. to Miss C. Nash, of 
Torpoiut. 

Died.| At Exeter, 76, Mrs, Long, wi- 
dow of the Rev, George L.—Mrs. Bate, 
widow of Mr. Alderman B.—75, Hugh 
Mallet, esq. of Ash. 

At Plymouth, in Higher Broad-street, 
22, Miss Neales—In Frankfort-place, 64, 
Mr J.Cockram. 

At Dawlish, at an advanced age, Admi- 
ral Schank, a veteran and scientific officer, 

At Grange, 77, William Drewe, esq. 

In Exe island, 85, Mr. Mortimer. much 
and justly respected._-At High House, 
Kenton, Elizabeth, widow of Roberts 
Cooke, esq. late of Kenbury.—At Alb 
phington, 75, Mr. E, Hutchings.—84, Mrs, 
Broadfield. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.] William Warren, esq. of Truro, 
to Miss C. Yaunton, of Grandpont, Oxford. 
—At Callington, J. B. Messenger, esq. to 
Miss Cough.—N. Kendall, esq of Pelynt, 
to Miss M. A. Wymond. 

Died.] At Falmouth, Mrs, Williams.— 
Mr. F. Symons.—Mr. Lewis.—Mrs. Horne. 

At Penzanee, Mr. T. Stewart.—Mr. S. 
Elis, of Scilly. 

At Redruth, 86, Mrs. C. Bevan. 

At Fowey, 98, Mr. R. Redding. 

At Gevennap, 95, Mrs. Oates. — At 
Gwinear, 68, Mr. J. Vivian, generally 
regretted. 

WALES. 

A subscription has lately been com- 
menced at Swansea for relief of the dis- 
tressed Greeks. , | 

A meeting of the freeholders of the 
eounty of Carmarthen was held at Carmar- 
then on the 28th of January, ‘to take into 
consideration the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament to adopt measures for the relief 
of the agricultural interests from the unpa- 
ralleled distress under which they at pre- 
sent labour.” <A petition to Parliament 
was agreed on. - 

Married.] Mr. Fender, to Miss Painter, 
both of Pembroke.—At Brecon, Charles 
Patrick, esq. to Miss M. Jones, of Lower 
Houddy Mill.—Capt. Harding, of Liwyn- 
du, to Mrs. Phillips, widow of J. G. P. esq. 
ot Cwingwilly, Carmarthenshire, ) 

Died.} 








a 


_ Messrs, Farey and Layman; 
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Died.] At Swansea, 64, Robert Tarrant, 
esq.—50, Mrs. Jenkins, widow of Mr. T. 
J. editor and publisher of “ the Cambrian. 
—74, Mr. J.Swann.—53, Mr. R. Goodere. 
—90, Mr. J. Morris. 

At Brecon, Miss Sibyl Probert.—101, 
Mr. Lewis Williams.—45, Mr. R, Davies. 

At Moelycerny, Cardiganshire, 90, Mrs. 
Watkins, widow of Evan W. esq.—The 
Rev. R. W. Moor, prebendary of Landafi, 


‘and rector of Trevethin, Monmouthshire. 


At Red hill, Anglesea, at an advanced 

age, Colonel Sparrow. 
SCOTLAND. 

A Society of Arts has lately been esta- 
biished in Scotland, on the same footing as 
that in England; the chief object 1s, to 
afiurd assistance to those who have it not 
in their power to complete their disco- 
verics, 

The Glaszow Fox meeting celebrated 
its anniversary on the birth cay of that 
popular statesman: Mr. Spiers, of 
Culcrench, in the chair. In an excellent 
speech he made a neat enlogium on the 
patriotic virtues of Mr. Fox.—Professor 
Mylne very ably introduced the toast in 
favour of reform. He noticed the change 
that had taken place in the opinions of the 
higher classes on this vital subject. His 
speech was received with applause. Mr. 
Hutchinson spoke with animation in favour 
of union and mutual concession among the 
friends of reform. Mr, Grahame, of Garte 


more, sail, he went rather furthe 

the gentlemen who had preceded him 

the subject of reform: he would have 

fall, free, and radical reform, , 
Married.] John Hall, esq. of Du 

to Juliana, daughter of the late James 

Walker, esq. oe Clerk of session, 


Died.} At Edinburgh, Mrs, Mackinnon, 
late of Bath. iy 
IRELAND. 


The election of representatives for the 
county of Dublin was contested with 
spirit, and with unexampled activity 
Colonel White was elected by a couside. 
rable majority over Sir C. Domvyille, 

Marricd.} At Dubliv, William 
son, esq. R.N, to Miss Carter. 

Died.| At Dublin, in Leeson-street, Qj 
via, wife of the Rev. ‘L. P. Siapp, ma. 

At Rathcoole, John Finlay, esq. latex, 
for the county of Dublin. : 

Near Dublin, 67, Charles Henry Baro 
Castlecoote, chief commissioner of customs 
in ireland. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

Lately, in France, on his way to Pars, 
20, Lord Caulfield, only son of the Earl ot 
Charlemout. 

At Nice, where he had gone for the re 
covery of his health, the Hon. Edward 
Spencer Cowper, brother of Earl Cowper. 

At Rome, Edward Berkeley Portoaa, 
of Bryanston, esq. after a few days’ illness, 
in the 52d year of his age. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We lament, in eommon with many esteemeil Correspondents, the unavoidable delay of their 
Communications ; and in reply to some who think their Papers entitled to a preference we 
others which appeur,—an assumption which may often be well founded,—we beg to obserte, 


that Pap:rs which sometimes ob 


tain a temporary preference, have often been lying in our 


drawers for months, and fri quently for years. We do not announce the rijection of any 


Communications, because delays often arise from unr 


desir us of gratifying every Co: 
At this moment we 


expected circumstances ; and we are 


respondent in turn, as fast as is practicable and advantage. 


have to intreat the indulgence of S. P. of Chelmsford; of Dr. Forster; 
of Mr. Lacey ; of Mr. Enort Smith : 5 if yf ford ; 


Invasion; of Mr. Tatem ; 


of Alexus ; of the Author of the Article on the Norma 


0 Mr. Cott ‘ell: of ‘ 2. ey * k >; 9 Verilas 04 
Napoleon ; of S. E. ; of ie ha, rene id Berta AE Me siege ys y 


2’. Senachy ; of W. H. ; of Mr. 


; Of a Lanilholder of Forfarshire ; of H. A. 5 of C. A.; J 
Weekes, for two Papers ; of the Observer on Uppingham ; 


of Mr. Fitch ; of Mr. Graham ; of Mr. Jennings ; of Mr. B. 
Cooke; of R. H.; of T. D. on Ovid: m a - . 1s , Glaszow; of Mr. 
Severn ; of J. C. on open bouts ; OF cn ee Ce 


é s07C. 4. 
Norfolk ; of J. M. of Harborough ; of Di 
of Griffith Tudor ; 

which we propose shall appear in the nex 
munwations, in Prose and Verse, 


of Clifton street ; of Mr. J. Harris ; of C. G. Bs 
*, Shaw ; of C. on the Crux Ansater ; of N. Justi z 
3 of Mr. W. Muddoch; and, indeed, of many other Authors of ro 
t or followins Numbers. —A further List of 
signed G. M.; Gilbert; a aT aN rejected, shall be given in our nea 


t.—Poems 


| slation fr ih: Bewes Maer’: endon 
Philomenes ; the Sweeper ; the — Jrom the Danish; Love; Enort ; J. P. of Henam, 


a ream: 
A View of the N pe 


. : sa é. 
some others,—will appear as soon as sibl 
ew London Bridge will ) 4s 
made their choice.— 


( An account of 
appear wm our next 


a suggestion for an 
Sereral enquirer i 
$ are tnformed, th 
ready, and may be had of t iesieciioan 


ERRATA in our last. 


“contrive” and in th 
read 


—In the first paragraph of “contrived” read 
e first article oF graph of the VARreTiEs, for ” 


Punuic Arrainrs, for ‘disgustful plausibility 


6 deceitful plausibility,” 


Mr. Perk be introduced as suvon as the re hate 
, r. Perkins’s improved Steam Apparatus will, 1 
Number.—.4 Subscriber wisi é the Aub 
improved Life-Boat. ishes to know the address of 
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, 5 now 
— COND NuMBER of the Curious Houses 8" 
eur Booksellers at Three Shiliings, 
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